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POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 



Hbb Majesty Liliuokalani, Qubbn of Hawau. 

His Honob H. G. Seth-Smith, M.A.t 
(Chief Judge of tlie Native Land Court,) 

(Bleeted 8ih JanMory, 18920 



Thb Bbv. W. J. Habxns, B.A. 
J. H. Bakeb* 
G. H. Davies* 



Elsdon Best 

E. Tbeoeab, F.B.G.9., F. B. Hist. S. 

S. Pebct Smith, FJEl.G.S.t 



d^Mni don* $«cretarU», cm^ Q;r«a«urer»> cm^ 

i&bilcv* of d^oumcti : 

Ed. Tbxoeab and S. Pebct Smith. 



THE Society is formed to promote the stady of the Anthropology, Ethnology, 
Philology, History and Antiquities of the Polynesian races, by the publica- 
tion of an official journal, to be called " The Joubnal of the Polynesian Society;" 
and by the collection of books, manuscripts, photographs, relics, and other 
illustrations. 

The term "Polynesia** is intended to include Australia, New Zealand, 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Malaysia, as well as Polynesia proper. 

Candidates for admission to the Society shall be admitted on the joint recom- 
mendation of a member of the Society and a member of the Ck)nncil, and on the 
approval of the Council. 

Every person elected to membership shall receive immediate notice of the 
same from the Secretaries, and shall receive a copy of the rules ; and on payment 
of his subscription of one pound shall be entitled to all the benefits of membership. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance, on the 1st January of each year. 

Papers will be received on any of the above subjects if sent through a member. 
Authors are requested to write only on one side of the paper, to use quarto paper, 
and to leave one inch margin on the left-hand side, to allow of binding. Proper 
names should be written in BOMAN TTPE. 

The office of the Society is at present Box 188, Post Office, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

* Elected 30th January, 1803. 
t Be-eleoted 80th January, 1608. 



MEMBERS OF THE POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 



(▲ * before a name signifies an original member or founder.) 



HONORARY 
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F. D. Fenton, . . 

Prof. Horatio Hale, 

Ed. Shortland, ACJL.. M.D. 
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MEMBERS. 
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i 
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Queen's College, Oxford, England. 
Postmaster-General Invercugill, N.Z. 
Oxford , England. 



Professor Otis T. Mason, Smithsonian Institute, 

Bev. T. G. Hammond, . 

Major Eeepa Te Bangi-hiwi-nui, 

Major Bopata Wahawaha, M.L.C. 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBBRS. 

National Museum, Washington, U.S.A. 
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Putiki. Wanganui, N^. 
Waiomatatini, Waiapu,N.Z. 
Beiweti, Eaipara, Auckland. 
Omahu, Thames. 
Barotonga Island. 
Bajmai, Sibsegar, Asam, India. 



As this list will be published annually, the Secretaries would feel obliged if member 
would supply any omissions, or notify change of residence. 
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N»Z. 
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Court, Auckland, N.Z. 
•Campbell, B. E. M., Wanganui. N.Z. 
•Campbell, Hon. A. M., Nukualofa, Tonga 
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•Cartwright, A. J., Honolulu, Sandwich 
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•Castle, W. N., Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 
*Cleghom, Hon. A. S., Honolulu, Sandwich 

Islands. 
•Caldwell, B., Survey Department, Welling- 
ton, N.Z. 
^Crompton, A., Weymouth Street, Adelaide, 

S.A. 
•Carkeek, Morgan, Otaki, Wellington, N.Z. 
Glaxton, Bev. A. E., Samoa. 
Cole, W. M., Bailway Department, Auck- 
land. N.Z. 
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•Davies, G. H., Native Department, Welling- 
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Islands. 
Emerson, Dr. N. B., Honolulu, Sandwich 
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N.Z. 

^Fletcher, B., Louisville Terrace, Welling- 
ton,N.Z. 

•Eraser, J.. LLJ).,Bandwick, Sydney. N.S.W. 

*Fraser, D., Bulls, Bangitikei, Wellington, 

N.Z. 
Frackleton, Bev. W. S.. M.S.. B.D., Band- 
wick, Sydney, N.8.W. 

Ford, W., «3, Jamieson Street, Sydney, 
N.S.W. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 



IN aeoordance with ciroolar notices sent to each member of the 
Society, three months ago, a meeting of members was held at 
the Lecture Boom of the Board of Education, City of Wellington, 
New Zealand, at 8 p.m., on the 80th January, 1893. The Bev. W. 
J. Habens, member of the Council, occupied the chair in the absence 
of the President, in England on sick leave. The business before the 
Society was confined to the reading of the Annual Beport of the 
Council, the Accounts of the Hon. Treasurers, the Election of Officers 
for the ensuing year, and Election of Honorary and Corresponding 
Members. 

Mr. H. G. Seth-Smith was re-elected President ; Messrs. J. H. 
Baker and O. H. Davies, members of Council (in place of Messrs. J. 
B. Blair and Dr. Carroll, who retired by ballot) ; Mr. S. Percy Smith, 
re-elected one of the Hon. Secretaries and Treasurers ; and Mr. A, 
Barron, elected Auditor. 

The following gentlemen were elected Honorary Members : 
Professor Horatio Hale, of Clinton, Ontario, Canada ; Dr. Shortland, 
M.A. ; Dr. Codrington, of Wadhurst Bectory, Sussex, England ; 
Professor A. H. Sayce, of Queen's College, Oxford, England; Professor 
F. Max Miiller, of Oxford, England ; and the Hon. J. O. Ward, 
Postmaster-General, New Zealand. 

The Corresponding Members elected were: Major Eeepa-te- 
Bangihiwinui, of Whanganui, New Zealand ; Major the Hon. Bopata 
Wahawaha, M.L.C., of Waiomatatini, New Zealand; the Bev. 
Hauraki Paora, of Beweti, Kaipara, New Zealand ; Hoani Nahe, of 
Omaha, Thames, New Zealand ; Te Aia, of Barotonga Island ; and 
S. H. Peal, Esq., of Bajmai, Asam, India. 

The following is the Beport of the Gonnoil submitted to the 
meeting. 
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REPORT OP THE COUNCIL OP THE POLYNESIAN 

SOCIETY, 

Presented to the Afmual Meeting of the Society on the 30th January, 1893, in 

accordance with Rule No, 13. 

It is now slightly over twelve monthe since a meeting of gentlemen 
took place in Wellington for the purpose of founding the Polynesian Society, 
electing officers, and approving rales for its guidance. Up to that time 102 ladies 
and gentlemen had sent in their names, and expressed a desire to join in the 
organisation of a Society such as had been indicated in a circular sent out to many 
parts of the world, in the month of Jane preceding. Those names constitute the 
founders of the Society. Their distribution was as follows: New Zealand, 63; 
Sandwich Islands, 22 ; Norfolk Island, 1 ; New Hebrides, 2 ; Tonga, 1 ; Adelaide, 
South Australia, 1 ; Sydney, 4 ; Barotonga, 3 ; Chatham Island, 1 ; Tahiti, 2 ; 
America, 1 ; New Guinea, 1. In addition to the above, a Patron, two Honorary 
Members, and two Corresponding Members were elected at the same meeting, 
making the total number of members at that time 108. 

During the year ended the 3lBt December last, 53 additional members were 
nominated, and subsequently elected by the Council, so that at the end of the year 
onr members were distribnted as follows : New Zealand, 105 ; Sandwich Islands, 
23 ; Norfolk Island, 1 ; New Hebrides, 3 ; Tonga, 1 ; Adelaide, South Australia. 1 ; 
Sydney, N.S,W., 4; Barotonga, 4; Chatham Island, 1 ; Tahiti, 2; North America, 
1 ; New Guinea, 1 ; Fiji, 3 ; Samoa, 1 ; Manila, 1 ; England, 3. This makes a 
total of 155 members ; or, including the Patron, two Honorary and two Corres- 
ponding Members, 161 in all. It will thus be seen that the Society rests on a 
tolerably broad geographical basis — fifteen countries being represented. 

The Council held nine meetings during the year, at which the correspondence, 
election of members, consideration of papers contributed to the Journal, and other 
business of the Society was transacted ; a brief epitome of each of such meetings 
having been published in the quarterly Journal. 

Thirty-eight original papers have been received by the Council from members, 
most of which have appeared in the Journal ; and the rest will follow in the next 
ensuing numbers. It is found, so far, that there is no lack of original matter ; 
indeed, did funds permit, the Journal might be a good deal enlarged, or appear 
evei'y two instead of every three months as at present. It is hoped that one or 
other of these courses may be adopted, as soon as our membership reaches 200. 
Four issues of the Journal have appeared during the year, viz. : In the months of 
April, July, October, and December ; together they form the first volume of the 
Transactions, and contain 278 pages of matter. The notes and queries columns 
have been made use of to a considerable extent, but not so extensively as is 
desirable. Each issue of the Journal numbered about 300 copies, which have been 
distributed to the members, and to 70 societies, libraries, (fee, for exchanges, besides 
leaving a number in the hands of the Secretaries for supply to new members here- 
after. 

The Society is indebted to the Hon. the Postmaster-General for a great boon, 
in allowing its correspondence and publications to go through the post free. As 
some return for this concession, the Council supplies the Journal gratuitously to 
many public institutions within and without the Colony, and believe that by so 
doing it is increasing the usefulness of the Society. 

Some thirty-eight publications from kindred societies, and donations from 
individuals have been received, all of which are open to any member on application 
to the Secretaries ; and in addition a few articles of ethnological interest have been 
presented by Mr. N. J. Tone, as the nucleus of a Museum to be formed hereafter. 

A Statement of Accounts is appended hereto, which ihows that, notwith- 
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standing the misgivings of certain of our friends, the Society is paying its way, and 
would have had a substantial balance in hand if all the subscriptions due had been 
received. The Council would remind those members who are in arrear, that the 
non-payment of their fees is keeping back from publication several interesting 
papers ; and, moreover, is throwing the whole cost of the Society on those who 
comply with the rules. We number at present one life member, whose commuta- 
tion fee has been paid to Capital Account, as required by Bule No. 23. 

It has been with considerable pleasure that the Council has welcomed, to the 
roll of membership, several of the Maoris of New Zealand, amongst whom are 
numbered the representatives of several historical chiefs ; and with still greater 
pleasure has received contributions to the pages of the Journal from natives both 
of New Zealand and Barotonga. It has been with the hope of encouraging this 
awakening interest in their own traditions and histories, and also for philological 
purposes, that many papers have been published in the original languages in which 
they have been handed down from generation to generation by members of the 
Polynesian races. The Council is strongly of opinion that every effort should be 
made to extend our membership to the natives, and thereby enlist their sympathies 
and help in the work we are endeavouring to do. If set about in the proper 
manner, it is believed that many of the most learned men still alive will give their 
assistance — by original contributions, or by answering queries ; but in the majority 
of cases, these people — so rich in the special knowledge we have set ourselves to 
preserve for their children and ours— are incapable of affording the Society any 
monetary help. It seems, therefore, that the best way of acquiring the needed aid 
and co-operation of the natives, is to very much enlarge our list of corres- 
ponding membership. The cost to the Society would be merely that of supplying 
gratuitously a copy of the Journal to each such member, a cost which, the Council 
believes, would be amply repaid by the stores of information that would thus be 
placed at the service of the Society. It is needless to point out, that our original 
Boorces of the traditional lore of the Polynesians become less and less from day to 
day ; and that very much information of the highest interest is already irrevocably 
lost to us ; but what remains in the memories of the older men is worth a great 
effort to secure, even if this information be somewhat imperfect. That such an 
effort should be made, ere it is too late, is the firm belief of the Council, a belief 
which they feel convinced is shared in by the majority of our members. If the 
Society succeeds in preserving the original data, in howsoever crude a form they may 
appear, generalisations and deductions therefrom will follow in their natural 
course ; and out of chaos we shall have done our share in proving that there are 
ideas, principles, and a history pertaining to the races called barbarian, as well as 
to those of our own — the civilised races. 

Corresponding Members can only be elected at the Annual Meetings of the 
Society ; but the Council would ask this meeting to empower them to place on the 
list temporarily from time to time members of the Polynesian races dwelling in New 
Zealand, Sandwich Islands, Tahiti, Barotonga, Samoa, Tonga, Fiji, or Melanesia, 
whenever the opportunity of doing so with advantage occurs. 

It scarcely comes within the scope of this Beport to express any opinion as to 
whether our efforts have been crowned with success during the first year of the 
Society's existence ; but some indications may perhaps be gathered from the many 
complimentary letters that have been received, from the steady increase of our 
membership, and its extension to additional countries. We have been assured from 
many quarters that the Society fills a want hitherto felt ; and the Council feels that 
as its operations and objects become more widely known, its membership will 
increase to such proportions as will prove incontestably its success. 
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NIUE: OR SAVAGE ISLAND. 



By Edward Tbbgear, F.K.G.S., F.B. Hist. S., &c. 



THE vocabulary* of Niue which is presented with this number of 
the Society's Journal, and for which we are indebted to the 
industry of Mr. Harold Williams of Timaru, may be supplemented by 
a description of the island and its inhabitants. 

Niuef is a small island in Lat. 199 S. and Long. 169^ 21 W. 
It does not belong to any well-known group — ^its nearest neighbours 
being Tonga, about 200 miles to the West, and Samoa, nearly 800 
miles to the North. It is about 40 miles in circumference, and is 
nearly of an oval shape. 

It was first seen by European eyes on the 20th of June, 1774, 
when Captain Cook sighted the island about five in the afternoon. 
Fearing too close proximity to unknown shores in the dark, he bore 
away and returned next morning. Landing appeared practicable, 
and, seeing people ashore. Cook sent two of his boats towards the 
beach ; on seeing these the natives retreated into the woods. The 
boats were beached, and the party ascending a high rock, displayed 
their flag, and waited ; Mr. Forster and others wandering in the near 
vicinity to collect plants as botanical specimens. The coast was so 
overgrown with bushes, and so cumbered with large stones that it was 
impossible to see for forty yards around. Cook took two men and 
entered a kind of chasm in the rock which appeared to open into the 
forest, but, hearing natives approaching, he called out to Forster and 
the others to rejoin the main body. Just then some islanders ap- 

* In reading the yocabniary it sbonld be remembered that g is prononnoed ng. 
The words were obtained from the New Testament translated into Nine by theBev. 
Frank Lawes. 

t Sometimes printed on maps as Inut. 
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peared, and the Europeans tried, hy making signs and speaking in a 
friendly way, to make the natives understand that their mission was 
one of peace. Their overtures were answered with menaces, and a 
stone was thrown which struck Mr. Sparrman on the arm- Cook's 
party then fired two muskets in the air, which had the effect of 
intimidating the islanders, who turned and fled to the woods. Finding 
that it was hopeless to attempt to follow them among the thick brush- 
wood and stones, the visitors, after waiting some time, returned to 
their boats, and coasted along the shore for some miles without seeing 
anyone. At last they came to a little beach on which four canoes 
were drawn up. Cook landed in a little creek close by, and left some 
nails, medals, &c., in the canoes as a peace-offering. The situation 
was a bad one in which to be surprised by an enemy, so the com- 
mander led his men to the top of a neighbouring rock. The beach at 
this place was composed of flat rock with a narrow strip covered with 
stones behind it, and thence rose a perpendicular cliff, the top of which 
was covered with trees and shrubs. 

Cook, accompanied by four gentlemen of his party went up to the 
canoes, upon which a party of natives rushed out of a chasm, and 
charged ** ferocious as wild boars " upon the Europeans, hurling their 
darts as they came. Two or three muskets were discharged, but did 
not stop the rush, till the war party had advanced so near that one of 
their spears passed close over Cook's shoulder. The intrepid explorer 
thereupon raised his musket, and directing it upon his enemy attempted 
to discharge it, but it missed fire. At this moment, the main-party, 
stationed on the rock, perceived the enemy in force upon the heights 
and opened fire upon them. The attacking natives and their friends 
at once retreated and disappeared. Cook describes the islanders as 
being tall, well-made men ; naked, except for the waist-cloth ; some 
had their faces, breasts, and thighs painted black. The canoes were 
decorated with carved work. Cook sailed away, so impressed with the 
ferocity of the inhabitants that he called their abode '* Savage Island." 

The next visitor from whom we have a detailed account was the 
missionary John Williams, who, in 1831, arrived at the island for the 
purpose of leaving there two Christian teachers from Aitutaki. The 
island seemed to •him neither beautiful nor romantic, and he noticed 
the iron-bound coast and *<the rocks in most places perpendicular, 
with here and there a recess, by which the natives had intercourse 
with the sea,'* as Cook had done. The natives would not launch 
their canoes but formed themselves into array upon the shore. When 
the boat approached, each of the islanders was seen to be armed with 
three or four spears, a sling, and a belt full of large stones. On 
perceiving, however, that no Europeans were in the boat, (the mission 
boat when pioneering was manned by Polynesians only), they came 
down to the extreme point of the reef and, presenting the utu or peace- 
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offering, bade their visitors welcome. The custom of offering the utu 
consists in presenting a bread-fruit, a piece of cloth, or some other 
article, to which is attached the sacred coco-nut leaf called Tapaau. 

When this ceremony was over a bond of peace was supposed to be 
established, and some of the natives, launching their canoes, went off 
to look at the ship, preserving however a respectful distance. One 
old chief was induced to enter the boat and visit the ship. The 
following is a description of the pleasant old gentleman's aspect and 
demeanour. ''His appearance was truly terrific. He was about sixty 
years of age, his person taU, his cheek-bones raised and prominent, 
and his countenance forbidding ; his whole body was smeared with 
charcoal, his hair and beard were both long and grey, and the latter, 
plaited and twisted together, hung from his mouth like so many rat's 
tails. He wore no clothing, except a narrow strip of cloth around his 
loins, for the purpose of passing a spear through, or any other article 
he might wish to carry. On reaching the deck the old man was most 
frantic in his gesticulations, leaping about from place to place, and 
using the most vociferous exclamations at everything he saw. All 
attempts at conversation with him were entirely useless, as we could 
not persuade him to stand still for a single second. Our natives 
attempted to clothe him by fastening around his person a piece of 
native cloth ; but, tearing it off in a rage, he threw it upon deck, and 
stamping upon it, exclaimed: 'Am I a woman, that I should be 
encumbered with that stuff?' He then proceeded to give us a 
specimen of a war-dance, which he commenced by poising and 
quivering his spear, running to and fro, leaping and vociferating as 
though inspired by the spirit of wildness. Then he distorted his 
features most horribly by extending his mouth, gnashing his teeth, 
and forcing his eyes almost out their sockets. At length he concluded 
fhis exhibition by thrusting the whole of his long grey beard into his 
mouth, and gnawing it with the most savage vengeance. During the 
whole of the performance he kept up a loud and hideous howl." 

The islanders seemed hospitable and proffered food, but did not 
appear to understand the uses of the return-presents. On a hatchet, 
a looking-glass, and a pair of scissors being given to them, they 
evidently did not comprehend to what purposes these articles could be 
applied, but one of the chiefs possessed himself of a large mother-o'- 
pearl shell with outrageous expressions of joy. The men were all 
entirely naked, and appeared perfectly innocent of the need of covering. 
The women had betaken themselves to the woods. The Aitutaki 
native-teachers, with their wives, were so frightened at the idea of 
being left among these savages that they begged to be taken on to 
Tonga or elsewhere, and their request was granted. The missionaries, 
however, ** induced " two of the Nine youths to accompany them, in 
the hope that they might possibly be tamed and return to convert 
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their relatives. On finding that they were getting oat of sight of 
their beloTed island, the poor lads beeame almost frantic, tearing 
their hair and howling in a piteous manner. This noisy grief was 
kept up for three or foor days, the howlings being inoessant and 
heart-rending. They refused to eat animal food, thinking (as there 
were no qaadmpeds on their island) that it was human flesh, and that 
they too would soon be sacrificed. On seeing a pig killed they lost 
their fears, became tranquil, and, at last, satisfied with their lots. 

Other visitors who have had more opportunity to learn, have since 
described the Savage Islanders at greater length. The natives are of 
the fair-Polynesian type, and greatly resemble the Samoans. Before 
the introduction of Christianity they were constantly at war with each 
other. Their weapons were clubs, spears, and round balls of stalactite 
stone ; these stones being thrown either by hand or by means of a 
sling. They had no knowledge of Kava, the intoxicating beverage so 
widely partaken of in the South Seas. They did not eat human flesh, 
and regarded the Tongans (of whom they had traditional knowledge) 
with horror as '' man-eaters." 

Their food consisted of yams, bananas, taro, coco-nuts and fish. 
Their houses were low and of a circular shape.. The men wore the 
fnaro, the Polynesian waist-belt, but the women had decent girdles 
of leaves. Marriage was polygamous, but the women were kindly 
treated, and great care was taken of the children. This care did not 
extend to bastard children, who were either thrown into the sea or 
abandoned in the forest, as such offspring were looked upon as 
disgraceful. These natives had a singular dread of the introduction 
of disease ; this was carried to such an extent that if any shipwrecked 
person succeeded in gaining a landing on their coasts he was slain at 
once, and even one of themselves who had been absent in other 
islands was killed on his return. Suicide was common, and an 
islander would destroy himself by jumping over the cliffs into the 
sea in a mere fit of anger. They did not dread death very greatly, 
and before going into battle would say to one another : *' WeU, if we 
die, we only meet the death we should have to meet some day, and 
we shall not have it to do over again." 

They formerly had priest-kings, but these were supposed to pro- 
mote and protect the food-crops, and when the days of dearth fell upon 
the land, the kings were killed for not doing their duty. 'So many 
were sacrificed in this manner that the appointment became looked 
upon as a dangerously unprofitable one, and no aspirant could be found 
to fill the regaJ position. A council of the heads of families was then 
formed to direct events, especially in times of war. Their religious 
sentiments seem to have been tinctured with the same impatience and 
intolerance as their loyalty, for in ancient times they possessed a carved 
image of a deity to which they paid their reverential homage, but. 
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as tihe god did not prevent a certain epidemic from Erpreading, they 
broke ap the idol and threw the pieces away. Evidently there was 
mnch common-sense philosophy and grim homoor in this simple 
people. 

General worship was paid to the spirits of ancestors. It was 
believed that the sonls of the dead went to a subterranean abode 
named Maui, bat the bright land of Sina in the sky, a land where 
darkness and gloom was not known, was their paradise. Their cos- 
mogony relates that their island was discovered as a rock a-wash in 
the ocean by two men of Tonga, named Fao and Huanaki. These 
men got npon the rock and stamped npon it, whereupon it rose from 
oat the sea, the water ran off, and the land appeared. The visitors 
stamped again, and then trees and grasses sprang up. The Tongans 
now moulded the first man and woman from the root of the Ti tree 
{Dracana) and from this pair the world (Nine) was peopled. 

On the occasion of a man's death, his wives singed off their hair as 
a sign of mourning. The corpse was either set adrifb in a canoe, or 
lefli in the forest on a pile of stones, a covering of coco-nut leaves being 
placed on the body. When the flesh had fiEdlen off, the bones were 
gathered and placed in a tomb. As a means of imparting consequence 
and nurture to the spirit of a deceased person, his cultivations, coco- 
nut trees, &c., were destroyed, and cast into the sea. 

At the present time the character of both Nine and its people differs 
much from that of the past. The population numbers 5,070, with 508 
married men temporarily absent in other islands. At least half of this 
population are children. There are two fine churches of coral-stone ; 
that at Alofi being particularly handsome ; it is ninety feet in length 
by twenty-five feet in width. At Avalele a still larger church has been 
erected. The natives are under the care of the Bev. Frank Lawes, 
whose whole time, with that of Mrs. Lawes is devoted to teaching the 
islanders, not only on religious subjects, but on every matter which 
tends to their physical and industrial development. The result is to 
be seen in the pretty verandahed cottages of the natives, which, whitened 
with burnt lime, gleam among the groves of coco-nut palms and orange 
trees. Coffee, cotton, sugar-cane, arrow-root, and yams are all pro- 
duced in encouraging quantity and of the finest quaJity, the soil being 
very fertile. 

The people of Nine still cling to some of their ancient and innocent 
customs. Thus, the tombs in which the dead are buried stand 
prominently forth among the foliage along the roadways ; they are 
of plastered coral-rock, and are always built on the land of the 
deceased person. So, too, the form of representative assembly (instead 
of kingship) remains, and they now have a council of delegates elected 
every two months by the heads of families. They are still teetotallers, 
rejecting ardent spirits as their fathers rejected Kava. Still, too, they 
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sometimes give way to demonstrations of excitement, and rash about 
with rolling eyes, shouting, and chewing their beards, as did the old 
chief on John Williams' ship. 

There can be little doubt but that the people of Nine are a lovable 
race. The improvement they have effected in rising in a few years 
from savagery to the comparative civilization and culture of their 
present state, marks them as being quick to appreciate those habits 
of mind and body which '* make for righteousness." 



VOOABULABY OP THE LANGUAGE OP NIUE 
(SAVAGE ISLAND). 



Bl HlBOLD WiLLUMB. 



f^ s puticle often ased between poneamTe pro- 
1 DOQuB mnd the Donn the; quaUE; : Ha tau- 
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8 at2e before p 



Lameko ke hi tau tau 

tofldu, Lameth lired one hondred 

jean. 
A. the sign of the tovMarii 

namei; Mo Sdtma t i 

Bheohem, aon of Hamor. 
AFE, to enter in, to approuih ; Kia nft 

umaiihefale. Enter into the hoaae. 
AFE, a thoDund : Ea etau tagata (mo e Ci 

six btindred thooaand men. 
AFI, fire ; n tria fakakiu ma* i agtlu k 

jmhepiila, md the angel ahowed a : 



and pro- 

: satu- 
Bighty 



< pagipofi, the 



i Agaga, the 



AFIAFIjeieDiDK: Koi i 

evening and the mDra_„. 
AFIALOALOHUI.aeboe. 
AQAQA, ipirit; Nt gaimluia foki 

Spirit horered. 
AQAAGA1,to anmnuid: Ti ajaafal e /alt, the 

boaea ma nuTonaded. 
AQE, (n.) a partiole nsed after Terbe to denote 

indiieat motion. It oFteo hij no diitinet 

meaning, li ptht agi t Atua, and Qod uid ; (i.) 

togi™. 
AMI, toennunon, oaU, Yieit: Ti aK atit > Faraa 
•ahama, and Phaiaoh ealled Abnbam. 
Ko * aho /oiamua, the Brat da;. 
nnu, lu Hwe np : Ati ctAu mai a a magatpait t^u 

np Bome water. 
AKUA, imoke, amoking ; Kitiala ko t ^utnunu 

aAuB, ■ anioklDg tuinwn. 
Al, a partiale attar Terba, having TalecoDoe to a 

preeeding word, at to oaois, manner or inatra- 

ment : Ti maama M, and thai vai light (in 

oonaeqnenm of Uie oommand). 
Al,nat: AiUtiat^,lYao*jM. 
AKAU, tree, wood: Kvafo<MtaulaavaiaeUn 

akaM (UIU oM, I hate fpim 7011 aL the Uttle 
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AKI, with (inatmment). 

AKONAKl.toreprore: He akanaki foki t Apav- 

hamo a Apinuleko, and Abraluun reproved 

Abimeleob. 
ALA, to avake : Ne ala foki a Nea, Noah awoke. 
ALEALE, thin: Mo t lalia ariio aiiale, and a 

wafer. 
ALELO, tongne: Kua vakai laahifi foki haka 

aUUi, mj tongne is glow of apeeoh. 
ALUMAKI, to hoaten: Ti altmaki a ia ke kt 

fait, and be haateced to the boose. 
ALlJNApBplBin: Ni fano f»ki a ia kt ki aluna, 

he went to the plain. 
AMAAMANAKI,towaitloi; Kua imaamamki au 

ke he fakamouiafa, I haYi waited for aolra. 

tion. 
AMOAMO, ti 



ANA, a eave : He ro/o foki a ia kt hi ana. ba 

dwelt in a oaTe. 
ANOIHA, the third daj from the preaent: iTia 

nonofo tatiieiUe a lautotn oto anoilia, let then 

wait read; till the third da;. 
AOQA, OHlul, profitable. 
AOLAQI, aoloDd; Kua tuka ata e an haka a 

lofotoa kt Ac aolagi, I pat mj rainbow in the 

Apt, to dwell, rtaj, aojoom : Ti kifo ai U 
Aiki^ilo ke api ai, and went dowii to Egn>t 
to stay there. 

ATE, lirer: Mo e gain ki biga he ate, and the tat 

ATI, (a.) to boild; Ktia atieiae mpfo, he built 
a oity; {b.) a aign of the imperattve : AUfano 
a. Out 

ATO, oDtil; Ato pakapaku i mf. till the water 

ATU, a partiole attn Terba. Danotea direotion 

awaroomthe ipaaker. 
ATUA, Ood. agod; Kua vagakaamai e Atua kia 

ia, God aaid lo him. 
AUA, with neke, forma the negatire impeistiTe: 

Aita nikt tai, do not Ml 
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£ (a.) the artide "the," used in nomixiAti?e 
' and obpeotiye cases : Ne mamate $ tau mena 
otit all thugs died ; (b.) the preposition " by " 
(agent) : Nepehe e ia, he said. 

EFUEFU, dust : Efuefu he kelekeU, dnst of the 
earth. 

EKE, to make, do, become, be: Neekehe Atuae 
lagi mo e lalolagit God made Heaven and 
earth. 

EKEKAFO, physician : Ti fekau e ia hana tau 



feiafehau ekeha/Ot and he command his ser- 

▼ants, the physidans. 
EKEPOA, priest: Ko e ekepoa foki aiahe Atita 

mue ue atu, he was a pnest of the highest. 
EKEPULE, a lawgiver. 
ELO, to smell badly : Te elo foki e vailele, the 

river will smell badly. ^ 

EVAEVAfto walk: Kohai e tapata ko ne evaeva 

mai f Who is that man walking here ? 



ETA foar : Ko e ahofa^ the fourth day. 

' FAFAQU, to breathe; breath: Tifafagu 

hi he hana pokoihu e fafagu he moui^ and 

breatiied into his nostnls the breath of life. 
FAFO, outside. 
FAQOFULU, forty. 
FAHI, place, direction, point of the compass: 

Ke hefahi tUa^ in the east. 
FAHIA, to endure, bear : Nakai fahia a«, I can- 
not endure it. 
FAI, to make, to be : Ti nakai fai tagata, and 

there was no man. 
FAiHOANA, to marry: Ti faihoana at kia lam- 

tola oti ne loto a lautolu hi at, and married all 

whom they desired. 
FAITAUA, eomity ; To fakatimu e aue faitaua 

kia mtui mo e fifine^ and I shall cause enmity 

between you and the woman. 
FAiTUQA, ubemacle. 
FAQAi, to feed. 
FAKAAQI, to cause to blow (of wind): Ti 

fakaagi aiu he Atua e matagi, and Ood caused 

a wind to blow. 
FAKAAKO, to teach : Hana tau tagata fakaakot 

his taught men. 
FAKAALA, to awaken, arouse : Ti fakaala ai ha 

mua tau matat and your eyes shiall be opened 

(awnkened).. 
FAKAAUE, to praise: Kia fakaaueina alehowit 

the Lord be blessed. 
FAKAAVE, to hasten. 
FAKAENEENE, to be careful, guarded: Kia 

Jakaeneene a koe hi mua hana, be careful 

before him. 
FAKAATUKEHE, sorrowful: Timatahutaku lahi 

aialakopo mo e fakaatukehe, and Jacob feared 

greatly and was sorrowful. 
FAKAFANO, to cause to go, to send : Tifakafano 

eiae lupe, and he sent a dove. 
FAKAFEPUTAKI, to look at one another: Koe 

ha ne jakafeputuki ai a snctoiu t Why do yon 

look at oue another 7 
FAKAFETAUAKI, to intermarry: Kiafakqfetauaki 

atautoUt, let us intermarry. 
FAKAFILI, to judge: KuafakafUi nuUelehova 

ataua mo koe, The Lord has judged me and 

you. 
FAKAFUA, to buy or sell : Mo ia kuafakafua ke 

he hau a tau tiip«, and he who is Mught with 

thy money. 
FAKAFUALOTO, to rebel : Kakoetaune hoao^ 

fiUu ma tola aki ne fakafualoto ai a lautolu kia 

ia, but in the thirteenth year they rebelled 

against M*?*- 
FAKAHALA, to pnnJsh, punishment: KuakM 

haku a fakdhala, my punishment is grstt. 



FAKAHIQOA, to name, call : Tifdkahigoa aieia 

e mdga ke he higoa m he hana tamo, and he 

called the dty hy the name of his son. 
FAKAHIKU, to end, make an end of, destroy: 

Tofakahiku eaue moui he tau mena oH, and 

I will destroy the life of all things. 
FAKAHOQOHOCK), to provoke: atia neke faka- 

hogohogo kia ia, do not provoke him. 
FAKAHOKO, to cause to come : Ka e nakai Uu- 

fokifakahoko eaue malaia ke he kelekele : but 

I wiU not again cause a curse to come on the 

earth. 
FAKAHELEHELE, to cherish, make mneh of: 

Kua fakahelehele he hana matua tone kia to, 

his father cherishes him. 
FAKAHUHU, to nurse: To fakahuhu tama a 

Sara, Sara will nurse childien. 
FAKAHAUPO, lightly, carelessly. 
FAKAHOLA, to set free, allow to eecape : Ko e 

aila ia kuafakahola, he is a hind set loose. 
FAKAKEHEKEHE, to separate, confound : Kiao 

hifo a tautolu mo e fakdkehekehe ha lautolu a 

vagahau, let us go down and confound their 

language. 
FAKAKELEA, to treat badly. 
FAKAKEUKEU, to remove : Aua neke fakakeukeu 

e koe e fakafilihaga he hau a taaata nofogoH, 

do not remove the judgment of thy poor man. 
FAKAKITE, to show : Tifano ke he motu kefaka- 

kite eaukia koe, and go to the land which I 

shall show thee. 
FAKAKITEAQA, a dream. 
FAKAKiLI, to cover as with a skin: Kia fakakiU 

aid foki ekoekehe ouro witaM, oover it with 

good gold. 
FAKAUQALAQA, to hasten, rouse up: Tifakala- 

galaga ai he agelu a Lota ke fakaaoe, and the 

angels roused Lot to hasten. 
FAKALAHI,tomakegreat,magnity: Tofakaiahi 

ni e au hau a mamahi, I will magmty your 

pain. 
FAKALAPALAPA,flat. 
FAKALAVELAVE, to afflict, cause tronUe to: 

Kua fakalavelave e mua au, I hav« been 

troubled by you. 
FAKALATAHA, together with : Ko e f^ne ne ta 

mai e koe kefakalataha mo au, the woman that 

you gave to be together with me. 
FAKALIALIA, to shame. 
FAKALILIFU, to glorify, make renowned: To 

fdkaltUfu e au hau a higoa, I will glorify thy 

name. m 

FAKALOQA, to multiply. 
FAKALjOTOMAFOLA, to appease: TofakaMma^ 

fola e au a iake ke muna fakatuofa, I will 

appease him with a present. 
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FAKAMA {fakama)t ahame, ihunefal: Ha ho € 

mena fakamd haia kia mautolut for it is a 

shameful thing to as. 
FAKAMAHAKAVA, to destroy: To fakamahakava 

kia e koe e tau tagata tututonut Wilt thoo 

destroy the righteous men ? 
FAKAMAFANA, to oomfort, cQieer ap : To faka- 

mafanatia eiaa tavAolu ke he ha tautolu a tau 

gakua^ he will comfort us in our works. 
FAKAM AQA| to open the mouth : Ko e hanei^ kua 

malaia a koe^ mai he kelekele kua fakamaga 

mai hana gutu ke taUa ai e toto he matakai- 

naga hau^ behold, thou art cursed from the 

ground which opens its mouth to receive thy 

brother's blood. 
FAKAMAQALO, to spare or forgive : To fakama- 
hakava kia a koe ti nakai fakamagalo t tnaga, 

wilt thou destroy and not spare the city. 
FAKAM A AM A, a window: Kia eke e koe efakama- 

ama ke he vaka^ make a window for the ship. 
FAKAMAKAMAKA, to press, urge; Tifakamaka- 

maka ni a ia kia laua^ and he urged them. 
FAKAMALAIA, to curse. 
FAKAMALIQI, to pour out: Koia ne fakamaUgi 

e toto he tetgatat to fakanuUigi he tagata Jtana 

ni a totOt man shall shed the blood of him who 

sheds man's blood. 
FAKAM ALU {fakmalMJt to moisten, water: Kua 

fakamaUi ai e fuga kelekekt and the face of 

the ground was watered. 
FAKAMALUMALU, to overshadow: Ka faka- 

malumalu e aue lalolagi ke he tau aolagi, but 

I will overshadow the earth with clouds. 
FAKAMAMAHI, to afflict, give pain to: To faka- 

nuanahi foki e lautolu a lautola ke he tau tau 

fame teau, and they will afflict, them four 

nundred years. 
FAKAM AO, to harden: Ha ko au^ to fakamao e 

au hana loto, but as for me I will harden his 

heart. 
FAKAMATALA, to teU, relate: Kua fakamataia 

foki he fekafekau e tau mena oti ne eke e ia^ 

the servant related all that he did. 
FAKAMATAPOULI,to blind: Kua fakamatapouU 

e laua a lautolu^ they two blinded them. 
FAKAMAU, to establish : Ka e fakamau e au hdku 

a maveneaga mo Imm, but I will establish my 

eovenant with thee. 
FAKAMAVEHEVEHE, to scatter, separate: Ti 

fakamavehevehe e lehova a lautolu he mena ia 

ke he lalolagi oti, and God scattered them 

from that place to all the earth. 
FAKAM ITAKI, well (ado.) : Nakai tuai fuafaka- 

mitaki mai hana fua mdUt it will not again 

bring forth well its fruit for you. 
FAKAMONUINA, to bless: Ti fakamonuina ai he 

Atua e ahofitu, and Qod blessed the seventh 

day. 
FAKAMOUI, to save : To o mai takiua fdhetau 

mena oti kia koe kia fakamoui at, all the things 

will go in by two's to you that they may be 

saved. 

FAKAM U A, first : Ko e ahofakamua^ the first day. 

FAKAM Ul| last, youngest, after: Ke he vaha 

fakamuit afternoon. 
FAKAM U LE, to delay, tany : Kua fakamule a ia, 

he waited. 
FAKAMUMULl.tohide. 

FAKANOFOQAti, to make poor : To fagai eaua 
koe ke he mena ia neke fakanofogati ai a koet 
I will fMd yoa with that that you may not be 
madtpoor. 



FAKAOLOi to stretoh out the hand : Neke fakaob 
hana himat let him not stretoh out his nand. 

FAKAOTI (also Fakaotioti), to finish, destroy: 
Tofakaoiti nieaua lautolu katoa mo e UUolagi, 
I will destroy them together with the earth. 

FAKAPOLOPOLO, deep (as a jug) : Mo e hana 
kapiniufakapoU^lOt and its deep cup. 

FAKAPOTOPOTO, to assemble, to gather to- 
getiier : Kia fakapotopoto e tau vai ke he mena 
taha^ let the waters be gathered together to 
one place. 

FAKAPUKE,(l.)tofill; (2.) a flood: Koe faka- 
hoko nefai e aue fakapuke ki higa he kelekele^ 
I am about to send a flood on the earth. 

FAKAPUKUPUKU, to make short: Tifakapuku- 
puku ai hana tau hui ke he hana mohega^ and 
drew up (made short) his legs in his bed. 

FAKAPULUMOHE, to cause to sleep deeply. 

FA K AT AG I, to cause to sound. 

FA K ATA I, image, likeness : Kia eke e tautolu e 
tagata ke he ha tautolu afakatai, let us make 
man in our image. 

FAKATAKA, a harlot. 

FAKATAPU, to hallow, make holy : Ti faka- 
monuina ai he Atua e ahofitu mo e fakatapu 
ai, and Gk)d blessed the seventh day and 
hallowed it. 

FAKATAPULU, to dothe: Ne eke foki e lehova 
ko e Atua e tau tapulu kili manu ma Atamu mo 
e hoana hana mo e fakatapulu ai a laua, the 
Lord God made garments of animals' skins for 
Adam and his wife, and clothed them with them. 

FAKATATA, to draw near : Ti fakatata ai a 
Aperahamo, and Abraham drew near. 

FAKATAVEU,toroll: Fatafakataveli^^chaiioi, 
cart. 

FAKATAU, to buy: LUiu atu foki ke fakatau 
mai e falu a mena ma tautolu, return to buy a 
few things for us. 

FAKATAUPA, to meet : Kaeke ke fakataupa a 
mua mo e povi, if you meet an ox. 

FAKATEAQA, to despise, disbelieve : Tifakateaga 
aiaiakehe hana iki J\fine, and she despised 
her mistress. 

FAKATELIQA, to attend, give ear to. 

FAKATEPETEPE, to hasten: Ti fakatepetepe a 
losefa, and Joseph hastened. 

FAKATETEFU, gloomy, sullen : TiitalaMaia 
kaino, kua fakatetefu hana mata, and Cain 
was angry, and his face was gloomy. 

FAKATIKAI, to deny: Ti fakaHkai ai e Sara 
kua pehe, nakai kata au, and Sarah denied, 
saying, I did not laugh. 

FAKATO, to cause to fall: Tofakato hifo ai e au 
e uha, I will send down rain. 

FAKATOKA, to set up. 

FAKATOKOLALO, to be subject to : Hogofulu ma 
ua e tau ne fakatokoUUo ai a lautolu kia 
Kitalaoma, th^ served Ohedorlaomer twalve 
years. 

FAKATOKOLOQA, to multiply (of persons). 

FAKATU, to establish: Kitiala, ko au nei, to 
fakatu e au haku a maveheaga mo mutolu, 
behold, I will establish my covenant with yon. 

FAKATUATUA, to hate: Neke fakatuatua a 
lotefa kia tautolu, let not Joseph hate us. 

FAKATUFONO, a law : Kua eke e ia e mena ia 
mofakatufono ke hefonua, he made that a law 
for the land. 
FAKATUMAU, to preserve: Nefakafono mai foki 
he Atua au ke fakaiumau e faoa ha mutobt, 
Qod sent ma to preserve yonr tribe. 
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FAKATUPATUPA, to oanse to senre : Ve faka- 
tupatupa he tau tagata Aikupito 4 fanoM 
Isaraela mo e favale^ the Egyptians enslaved 
and ill-treated the childien of Israel. 

FAKATUTANE, to betroth. 

FAKATUTUKU, sad; KiHala kua fakatutuku a 
laua^ they were sad. 

FAKAU K A, to restrain oneself : Kua fakauka aiat 
he restrained himself. 

FAKAU KU, to anoint : Ko au ko e Atua a Peteli 
ko e mena haia ne fakauku ai a koe e maka^ I 
am the God of Bethel, where tibioa anointedst 
the stone. 

FA K AVE, to bind, tie : Kuafakave e ia hana mim 
ke he vine, he tied his ass to the vine. 

FALANAKI, to bend down : Ti falanaki ke he 
hana ua, and fell on his neok. 

FA LIU, to be made, turned into : Ne haga ki Huit 
e hoana hana ne mui atu kia ia, tifaliu ai a ia 
mo pou masinia, his wife looked back and was 
tamed into a pillar of salt. 

FALU, a few : E falu a mena kai, a little food. 

FAN A, (1.) a bow ; (2.) to shoot : Ka kuafano a ia 
mo e mifo fakamamao mai tuga ne mena ke to 
ai efana ka fana atu, but she went and sat 
afar off, at a bow-shot distance. 

FANAU, (1.) to produce ; (2.) to be bom ; (3.) child- 
ren : Kiafanau dmo e fakalogat produce and 
multiply. 

FANO, to go : (ex. under Fana). 

FANOQONOQO, to listen : Kua fanogonogo a koe 

ke he kupu he hoana hau, thou hast listened to 

the word of thy wife. 
FAOA, family, tribe : Kia toka e koe hau afaoa^ 

leave thy tribe. 
FATA, a room : fata fakataveli, a chariot. 
FATA FATA, the bosom : Kia tuku a hau a lima 

ke he hau a fatafata, put thy hand in thy 

breast. 

FATU, to conceive, conception : Tofakalahi ni e 
au hau a Tnamahi, ko e mamahi he hau a fatu, 
I will increase thy sorrow, the sorrow of thy 
conception. 

FATAPOA, altar : Ti ati ai e Noa efatapoa kia 
Jehova, and Noah built an altar to the Lord. 

FATIPIKO, to speak evil of, slander: Aua neke 
fatipiko a koe ke he taha tagata, do not slander 
any man. 

FA VALE, to treat violently, violence: Tipuke ni 

e lalolagi ke hefavale, and the earth was full 

of violence. 
FE, (generally preceded by ko where inter.) : Ko 

fe a koe t Where art thou ? 
FEFE, how: Ha kua maekefefe ia au ke hake ke 

he haku matua tane f For how can I go up to 

my father ? 

FEFEUA, to mock : Ka e tuga ne tagata f^eua a 

ia, but he was as a mocker. 
FEHAGAI.toface one another: Sura kuafehagai 

mo Aikupito, Shur which is opposite Egypt. 
FEHAGAOAKi, to be face to face : Kua kitia e au 

eAtua, kua fehagaoaki a maua, I have seen 

God we ha\e been face to face. 
FEHOLA, to flee : Ne fehola foki e patuiki a 

Sotoma, the king of Sodom also fled. 
FEKAFEKAU, a messenger, servant. 
FEKITIAKI, ifekitidki), to see one another: 

Kaeke ke nakai mai a mutoli mo e matakai- 

naga fakamui ha mutolu ti nakai liu foki 

fekitiaki a taua, if you and your younger 

brothers do not come, we will not see one 

another again. 



FEOAKI, to go together : ne feoakifoki a Enoka 

mo e Atua, Enoch and Qoi walked together. 
FEOFANAKI, to be friendly with one another. 
FETU, star: Ne eke foki eiaetau fetu, he also 

made the stars. 
FEVAQAVAQAHAUAKI, to converse : Tifevagaoa- 

gahauaki na lautobi ko e taha ke he tahat and 

they conversed with one another. 
Fl, an enemy : Koiane tuku mai hau a taufi. ke 

he hau a tau Ztma, he who gave thy enemies 

into thy hand. 
FIAFIA, joy, joyful : Kaeke hua mahani mitaki a 

koetiha ia koejiqfia, if you are righteous, you 

are joyful. 
Fl Fi LI, to choose : Tifyili ai e Lota e kelekele oH, 

and Lot chose all the land. 
FIFINE, a woman, female : Ne ekeeia a laua ko 

e tane mo e fijine, he made tiiem male and 

female. 
FIGITA, to kiss : Kiafigita mai kia au, kiss me. 
FIGONA, a son or daughter-in-law : Ko e mena 

nakai iloa eiakoe hanajigona a ia, because he 

did not know, she was his daughter-in-law. 
FIHA, how many (interrog.) : Koe fiha kia hau 

a tau tau f How old are you ? {Lit. : How 

many are your years). 
FIHUI, breeches : Ti eke e koe ma tau tolu e tau 

fihui ke he ie lino, make them breeches of 

linen. 
FILO, thread, twine. 
FIN A, to go: Ti fina atu ai aKaino mai mua 

a lehova, and Gain went away from the presence 

of the Lord. 
FIOIA, to see, to understand. 
FITU, seven : Ko e ahofitu, the seventh day. 
FOAKI, to give : Kuafoaki atu e au, I have given. 
FOFO, to take violently : Kua fofo tuax hana 

matakainaga, his brother was taken. 
FOFOGA, the face (of a chief) : Ha kua nakai 

maeke ke kitia e mautolu e fofoga he iki, for we 

cannot see the face of the ruler. 
FOFOLA, to spread : Kua fofola foki e ufiuji ki 

luga he faituga, the covering alao is spread 

over the tabernacle. 
FOKI, also. 
FONOFONO, to meet : Ne fano foki e patuikj, a 

Sotoma. ke fonofono a ia, the king of Sodom 

also went to meet him. 
FONDA, land, ground, field: Ke gahua ke he 

fonua, to till tiie earth. 
FOU, new, young : Ti kua eke e patuiki fou ke 
pule ki Aikupito, and there was a new ung to 

mle Egypt. 
FOU PAPA (foupapa), a frontlet, crown. 
FUA, frait, fruitful : Ke fua mai takitaha mo e 

hana fua, that each one may be fruitful with 

its fruit. 
FUAKAU, an old man: Kua maJolo nakai ha 

mutolu a matua tane fuakau f Is not your old 

father well ? 
FUATA, a young man: Ha kua kelipopo eaue 

fuata, for I have killed a young man. 
FUATAHA, the only child. 
FUFU, to hide, conceal: To fufu kia e au ia 

Aperahamo e mena ko e ehe ne fai e au, shall I 

hide from Abraham the thing that I am about 

to do. 
FUFU A, to bud : Ti tuga ni e mena kuafufua mai 

a ia, and it was as though it budded. 
FUGA, the surface of anything : Fuga vai, the 

surface of the water. 
FUQAVAI, father- or mother-in-law : Ti fano ai a 
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Moie hua Uu tUu kia letero hann mataa 
fugavait and Moses WAnt and returned to his 
father-in-law. 
FUHI, to bind np : Ne fuM e tautolu e tau fuhi 
saito he he fonua, we bound up the t^eaves of 
oom in the land. 



FUiFUl, floek, herd: Fuifid mamoe, httrd of 

sheep. 
FUKE, to open : Kuafuke e ia, she opened it. 
FULUHI. to roU away: To fuluJU kehe ai e 

lautolu t maJIca, they will roll away the stone. 
FUTI, to draw up. 



G AG A U ^ ^^ * ''^'^'^ go>gau « muihui he tola- 
' fonua, he bites the heel of the 

horse. 
QAHOA, little, few: Ha kua gahoa hau a tau 

mena, for your things are few. 
G AH U A, to work, work : Kua fakaoti aiake he 

hana gahua, he finished his work. 
GAHUAHUA, to hover over. 
GAKAUi the inwards : Ko e hana ulu mo e hana 

na hut mo e hana tau gakau, its head, feet and 

inwards. 
GAKO, fat : Kua ta atu e ia e taumena gako, he 

gave fat things. 
GALO, to be hid : To galo au he he fofoga hau, I 

shall be hid from thy face. 
GALUE, feast : Ne eke foki e ia e galue lahi, he 

made a great feast. 
GAT A, a snake, serpent. 



GATITI, sound (jingling) : Kia logona hana gatUi , 

let its sound be heard. 
GO, to s^out : Kua logona e losua eUo he motu 

ha nego mat, Joshua heard the voice of the 

people shouting. 
GOAQOA, foolish : Hanei, haa goagoa a koe ke 

he mena kua eke nei e koe, behold, thou art 

foolish in the thing which thou hast done. 
QOIGOI, to daub over : Kia goigoifoki e koe e Uu 

mo e tua ke he pili, daub over the front and 

back with pitdbi. 
GUTUi mouth : Kua fakamaga mai hana gutu, 

it opens its month. 
GUTUHALA, a door : Kua takoto tuai e hala ke 

he gutuhala, sin lies at the door. 
GUTU U M Uj furnace, oven : Kitidla, ko e gutwumu 

ahua, Lo, a smokdng furnace. 
GOFULU,ten. 



HA C^^'^'*^^'^* 'or, because. 

' HAjplaoedbeforepersonalpronounsmakes 

them possessive as : lautolu, they ; ha lautolu, 

their; mua, you two; ha mua, of you two. 
HA, to exist, to be : Kia ha e lagi Ukoliko, let 

there be a firmament. 
HAELE, to walk, go: Haelefano, to walk about. 
HA, {interrogative, used with an article). What ? 

or Why ? Kua itahehaa koe f Why are you 

angry? 
HA FAQ I, to open : Ti hafagi ni e tau pa he lagi, 

and the walls of heaven were opened. 
HAFE, a beard : Kua tafie ia hana hafe, he shaved 

off nis beard. 
HAGAO, to turn towards : Ka e hagao atu hau a 

manako ke he tane hau, and thy desire shall 

turn to thy husband. 
HAGAAKI.continuaUy. 
HAQATiKE, a span : Ko e hagatike hana loa, its 

length is a span. 
HAHAU, mist, fog: Kua hake e hahau, a mist 

went up. 
HAI, {interrog.\ Who ? Tala atu e hai kia koe kua 

nakai feleveni a koe t Who told you, you were 

not clothed ? 
HAIA, it, they, he, she, referring to some noun 

preceding (used like Barotongan and Tahiti 

ia) : Ko e ajiafi mo e pogipogi h} e ahofakamua 

haia, the evening and the morning were the 

first day. 
HAKE, upwards, to go up : Kua hake e hahau, a 

mist went up. 
HAKEQA, an heir: To eke mo hakega haku e 

tagata nefanau ke he haku kainat Will a man 

bom in my house be my heir ? 
HAKOHAKO, correct, right: Ko Noa ko e tagata 

mahani hakohako, Noah was a man of right 
• eondnot. 
HAKU, my : Ko au kia ko e leoleo he haku a 

vuUa k a i naga, am I my brother's keeper ? 



HALA, (1.) way, road : Ke leoleo aki e hdla ke he 

akau he moui, to keep the road to the tree of 

life. (2.) Sin: Kua takoto tuai e hala ke he 

gutuhala, sin lies at the door. 
HANA, his, her, its : Hanafua, his fruit. 
HANEt, this : Ko e tala hanei he tau hau, this is 

the report of the generations. 
H APAi, to lift up in the arms, to bring up a child : 

Ko e fanau foki a Makiro ne hapai hi luga he 

tuli hui a losefa, and the children of Madhir 

were brought up on Joseph's knees. 
HAU, thy : Ke he aho oti he moui hau, all the 

days of thy life. 
HAU, to come {plural o) : Kua hau foki kia ia e 

hipe, the dove also came to him. 
HAU, a generation : Ko e tohi hanei he tau haua 

Atamu, this is the book of the generations of 

Adam. 
HAU HAU, cool : Ne haelefano ke he kaina ke he 

magaaho hauhau, he walked about in the 

garden in the cool part of the da^. 
HE, the (used rarely in the nommative case; 

generally after prepositions and before nouns 

in the possessive case) : Neuie Atamu e Mgoa 

he hoana hana, ko Eva, Adam called the name 

of his wife. Eve. 
HEA, to cry out: Ti hea ai a lautolu hi mua 

hana, and they cried out before him. 
H EG I H EG I, dim : Ne hegihegifoki e tau mata a 

Uaraela, and the eyes of Israel were dim. 
H EH E, to wander : Ti fano ai aiamoe hehefano 

ni ke he tutakale, and he went and wandered 

about in the desert. 
HEHE {hehe), to tear, rend: Kua hihi e lakopo 

hana tau tapulu, Jacob rent his garments. 
HEIGOA {interrog,; sometimes heinoa) What? 

Ko heigoa e mena nei kua eke e koe, what is 

this thou hast done. 
HELEA, entangled : Kua helea hana tau hoe, iti 

horns were entangled. 
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HELEHELE, to cot (as harvest^ : Mo e tau he 

helehele mai ai, and the years in which to reap. 
HEKEPEFANO, to move from place to place : To 

eke a hoe mo tagata hekepefano, you will be a 

wanderer. 
HEM A, the left hand : Kaeke he fano a hoe he he 

fdhi hema^ ti fano ai au he he fahi matau, if 

yoa go to the left, I will go to the right. 
HIFI, to shear : Ne fano fohi a Lameka he hifi 

hana tau tnamoef Lamech went to shear his 

sheep. 
HIFO, downwards: Kua nahai fakato hifo aia^ 

he did not send it down. 
HIQOA, a name : Ko e higoa he taha ho Pisona^ 

the name of one was Pison. 
HIKi, to change, alter: Lagahogofulu ne kihie 

ia hahu a totogi^ ten times he has changed my 

hire. 
HIKU, a tail, the end of a thing : Fahaolo a hau 

a lima mo e toto hana hihit put forth your 

hand and touch its tail. 
HIVA, nine, ninth : Ko e aho hiva, the ninth day. 
HOE, a horn : Kiui heUa hana tau hoe^ its horns 

were entangled. 
HOP! HO PI, to yearn over: Kua hojihoji noa hana 

fakaalofa he he hana matdkainaga^ his love 

yearned over his brother. 
HOGE, famine: Ko e tautau hoge ia ne fitu^ 

those are seven years of famine. 
HOQOFULU, ten. 
HOKO, to come, happen (of events) : Kua hoho 

atu he he hatoatoa he tau aho^ and it came to 

pass in the sum of the days. 
HOKO (prefixed to personal pronouns), only: Ko 

ia hohoiat only he ; Ko laua hoholaua^ only 

they two. 



HOKOHOKO, a sinew : Kua nahai kai hefanau a 

Isaraela e hokohoko ne memege^ the children of 

Israel do not eat the withered sinew. 
HOLA, to escape : Ne hola e taha mo e tola age 

kia Aperamo € Heperu, one escaped and told 

Abraham, the Hebrew. 
HOLI, to break (as a promise) : Ha kua holt tuai 

e ia hahu a maveheagat for he has broken my 

covenant. 
HOLO, to pass over : Ti holo ai e vaka, and the 

ship passed over it 
HOMO, to excel, be greater than : Ka e homo a^ 

ni hana matakainaga tote kia ta, bat his little 

brother will surpass him. 
HOPO, to leap : Ko e tau manu tane ne hopo ki 

luga he tau manUt the males that leapt on the 

animals. 
HU. to enter: To hufoki akoe ke he vaha, thou 

shalt enter into the ship. 
HUPEILO, to bow down: Kia hufeilo foki e tau 

tagata kia Asoe, let men bow down to thee. 
H U H U, milk : Ne uta foki e ia e puke huhu, and 

she took milk. 
HUHULU, to thrust : Ti huhulu e hoe e taufakor- 

mau ke he tau kavitit and thrust the iastenera 

through the loops. 
H U H U N U, to bum : Ke eke aki e tau poa huhunu, 

to make burnt offerings. 
HUl, la bone : Ko e hut hanei hahu hui, 

H U I MOTU A, j this is bone of my bone. 
HUKUI, a substitute, to be a substitute. 
H UM AKI, to place : Ke humaki ai e tau akau loa, 

to place in it the rods. 
HUMELIE, sweet: Ti humelie ai e vai, and the 

water was sweet. 



I (used before words like lalo and luga) in, or 
' upon. It becomes ia before proper names 

and personal pronouns. 
I A, he, she, or it : Kua pehe e ta, he said. 
JA {demomtrative)t that; Ko e tagata ia, that 

man. 
IE, cloth, mat: Efale t'«, a tent. 
IGATIA, to take: Kia igatia ai e tagata ia 

lautolUt let the men take themselves. 
I Hi, to divide, split: Ti ihi ai eia ke he lotoga^ 

and divided them in the midst. 
IHU, the nose. 
JKA, a fish: Kia pale foki a lautolu ke he tau ika 

he tahi, let tiiem also rule the fish of the sea. 
IKIIKi, little {plural) : E tau akau ikiiki, small 

trees. 



IKL Lord, master, chief : Ko e Iki na e, lehova, 

Lord, JehovaJi. 
I LA I LA, speckled: No e tau koti oti kuaptdeptde 

mo e ilaila, and all the goats that are speckled 

and spotted. 
ILO, to know {pass, ilea) : Mo e akau ke iloa ai e 

mitaki mo e kelea^ and the tree by which may 

be known good and evil. 
ILOILO, wisdom, knowledge. 
JNU, to drink: Ti inu ai $ iaeuaina, and he 

drank wine. 
ITA, anger, angry : Ti ita laki ai a Kaino, and 

Cain was very angry. 
IVAIVA, striped : E tau koti oti ne ivaiva mo e 

pulepule, all the goats that were striped and 

spotted. 



K A 0-') ^^^ * 'fi^a d ui 6 ta e fakapotopotoaga he 
' tau vai, ko e taW, but he called the 
gathering of the waters, sea. (2.) If, when : 
Ka gahua a koe ke he kelekeU, nakai tuaifua 
fakamitaki hana fua niau, when thou tillest 
the ground, it will not produce well its fruits 
for thee. 

KAPU, clothed : Tifulufulu tuga ne tapulufulu- 
fulu kuakafu ai a ia, and hairy like the hairy 
garment in which he was clothed; 

KAHOKAHO, (1.) the side of the body : Ko e hui 
kahokaho, a rib. (2.) a reed : Tuku atu ai e 



ia ke he kahokaho ha he hauvai he vailele, and 

put it in the reeds of the bank of the river. 
KAI, to eat ; food : Mo e akau fua ke kai, and 

the fruitful tree to eat. 
KAI ALU, to curse: Ka e fakamalaia e au a 

lautolu kua kaialu kia koe^ but I will curse 

them that curse thee. 
KAI HA, to steal : To talaliaua ia kua kaiha e aUf 

he will say I have stolen them. 
KAINA, a garden; a dwelling: Ne to foki e 

Jehova e kaina i Etenaf the Lord also planted 

in Eden a garden. 
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KAKA, flaroe (of anger) : Ha kua kaha ia^ for it 

was fierce. 
KAKANO, flesh: Ko e kakano he haku kakano, 

flesh of my flesh. 
KALA, border, edge : Auafoki nekepiki atu ke he 

kaia he mmi^a, and touch not the edge of the 

xnoantain. 
KALAVALAVA, to hnrt, injaie: Hakoehakua 

tau kalavalavat because of my injaries. 
KALOAFIA, to break out (of fire) : Kaeke ke kdUh 

afia tahaafifit any fire break out. 
KAMATA, to begin. Kamataatfa, beginning: 

Ne eke he Atua e lagi mo e Udolagi ke he kama- 

taagut God made heayen and earth in the 

be^^nning. 
KAMATAMATA, to tempt. 
KANAVAAKAUi weapon : Kia uta e koe hauatau 

kanavaakaUt take thy weapons. 
KANIVA, a oomer : Ti tuku aiekoe ke he hana 

tau kaniva nefa, and put it on its four oomers. 
KAPINIU, a cup : Ha he lima hakufoki e kapiniu 

a FaraOt in my hand was Pharaoh's cup. 
KAPITIQA, a friend : Ko UnUolu mo Ahutata hana 

kapiHga, they and Ahuzzath, his friend. 
KAPUTIA, to overspread : Ko lautolu foki ne 

kaputia at e UUolagi oH ftona, by them was 

the whole earth orerqsread. 
KATA, to laugh: Ko e ha ne kata ai a Sarat 

Why did Sarah laugh 7 
KATO, a basket : Tohi ni e koto ha i luga hoku 

ttZtt, three baskets were on my head. 
KATOA, together with : Katoa mo e tau mtna oH 

kva totolo, together witii all creeping things. 
KATOATOA, the sum, total, to be complete : Kua 

hoko atu ke he katoatoa he tau aho, it came to 

the sum of the years. 
K A LAG A, to shout. 
KAU, company, troop. 
KAUFANA, a bow : Mo e hau a kaufanOt And thy 

bow. 
KAUMAKA, a rock : Totuauki mua hau hi luga 

he kaumaka i Horepa^ I will stand before you 

upon the rock in Horeb. 
KAUTU, to subdue, overcome: Kia fakapuke e 

lalolagi mo e kautu ki ai^ till the earth and 

Bubdne it. 
KAUVAI, the brink, bank: Kua tu a ia ke he 

kauvai he vaileUt he stood on the bank of a 

river. 
KAVAKAVAi sweat : To kai foki e koe hau a mena 

kai mo e kavakava he hau a mata^ thou shalt 

eat thy food with the sweat of thy face. 
KAVEQA, a burden, Kua fdkatoka foki e kavega 

ki luga hana a«int, and set a burden on his ass. 
KAVm, aloop. 
KAEKE, if : Kaeke ke kaloafia taha q/i, if any 

fire break out. 
KE, {preporitioi^ to, in : Ko he kamataagat ii^ the 

bcJginniDg. Before pronouns and proper names 

it becomes Ha, Kia at», to me: Kia lakqpo, 

to Jacob. 
KE, the ogn of the infinitive of purpose. After 

kaeke it is used as a sign of the future : Kia 

UUu atu a mutolu kefakatau mai e fdlu a m^na 

Jkiu, go again to buy a little food. 
KELEA, bad, evil : Tiekeai nia mua ke tvga ne 

tau Atua ke Uoa ai e niitaki mo e fteka, and 

you will become like gods to know good and 

evil. 
KELI, to smite, strike, kiU, dig : Ti nakai Uu 

foki keU eaue tau mena momoui oti, and I will 

not again kill all living things. 



KELIPOPO, to kiU. 

KELIAQA, a slaughter. 

KELEKELE, earth, ground : Tiuihe Atua e mena 

memo, Ko e kelekeUt and God called the dry 

place, earth. 
KEHEKEHE; separate, different. 
Ki, to, or, m (only before words like luga and 

laJo) : Ki luga^ above. 
KIA, the sign of the imperative and optative 

mood: Kia maama, let there be light. 
KIA, an interrogative particle (Samoan ea) : Ko 

e moU kia f Is it true? 
KIKILA, clear: Tuga nelagini hana kikila, like 

the heaven was its deamess. 
KIKIO,thick: Ti ha i ai e pouli kikio, nnd ihsm 

was a thick darkness. 
KILI, skin: Ne eke foki e lehova e tau taputu 

kili manut and the Lord made garments of 

animals skins. 
KITEKITE, to see (imim. kitia) : Ti kiuhite e 

Atua e maamat And God saw the light. 
KO, a sign of the nominative absolute : Ko e 

afiafi mo e pogipogi, ko e aho fakamua haia, 

the evening and the morning were the first 

day. 
KO (kb), yonder : To o maua ke he mena ki^ we 

wul go to yonder place. 
KOE, thou : Kofeakoet Where art thou? 
KOFE, reed, bamboo: Ko ia ko e lupuHa ha 

laiUohk oti kuafakaiagi kofe, he is the ancestor 

of all who play on reeds. 
KOKI, lame : Ne koki hana ftut, his leg was 

lame. 
KOLI, to dance: Kua mumui atu kia iamo e koli 

ni^ they followed her and danced. 
KOLO, a tower, fortress : Kia aH e tautolu taha 

kolo^ let us build a tower. 
KOLO A, wealth, riches ; wealthy : Ne uta foki e 

ia e koloa oti ha lautolu, and he took all their 

wealth. 
KOLOPUTA, a beam. 
KONA, bitter : Koiane toka aietaki kona, there 

stood the bitter sea. 
KONAHIA, drunken : Ti inu aieiae uaina mo e 

konakia at, and he drank wine and was 

drunken. 
KOTOFA, to appoint : Ko efifine ia ni kua kotofa 

e koe, that is the woman whom thou hast 

appointed. 
KOUKOU, to wash or bathe: Ti hifo ai e tama 

Jijine a Farao ke lumkou ke he vailele, and the 

daughter of Pharaoh went down to bathe in 

the river. 
KUA, the sign of the present and perfect tenses : 

Kua mitaki, it is good. 
KUHUKUHU, dumb iKohaineekee kukukuhu t 

Who made dumbness? 
KULA. red : Koiane fanau mua mai kua ktda a 

ia, ne who was bom first was red. 
KULI.adog. 
KULUKULU, a dove, pigeon : Ta mai akiaaue 

kuluktdu, give me a dove. 
KUMETE, a trough, basket. 
KU M I, (Yvdt^Zieate kumikumi) to seek, search for : 

Ne kumikumi foki e Lapana ke he fait oti, 

Laban sought in all the house. 
KUPU, a word : Kuafanogonogoa koekehe kunu 

he hoana hau, thou hast hearkened to toe 

word of thy wife. 
KUTU, a louse : Kia faliu mo kutu, let it turn to 

lice. 



M 
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\k intaBiivB putiablihi Maori f«. 

' LA,tlMnn: ro«l»w/W «ls,ttnMB 

vas aboal to mL 
ULabnaoh: JZ«*«««a«>WUltfa< fa,ttnriM 

aad thraa bBBDdiaa. 
LAQA, prafix to nomanla dnwIiMi BOiWr of 



' LEQ^ a ^dm: E Uo • lekava ho t Atua, Um 
I wiMo(flMLoid.God. 



i LEOLEj0^ftokMp,gaaid: Ve ftkau atuJoHtia 
« tea kenmi ie leoIe» e Ma, he ml oherolniis 
to cuaid toa 



LAQAAKI, to liftap: K 

andlMttid 



«ta« 



LAei, ilqr,]ieaf«i: Nt 

imnn thn Tmmhwi 



dkt k§ Aimm « i^ Goi 




UaOMATALtohalp: K^ im mt 
koe, he helped yoo. 

LAHI, gnal (yiaral lilahi) : Emm 

■a. two gieal lin^ti. 
LAKARA, to paas over: To aaiat iaaigto « 

taNaUofa, I inU not paaa o w the heaoL 
LAKAU, a heri>: ife « toa laJbm ftma. and Utter 

heilia. 
LAKU.tomix: Jfo aAaaataaaMM *« late as 

«/alaoa, and all joor plaaea to mix flovr. 
LALAQA,irtiito: Toimmekmta lafafaAati^a 

Aafai via, then wen tfaiee iriiito faadeto on 

my head. 
LAlA below: I lafe Jbe la^ below toa hea^PWL 
LAlJOLAei. earth, world: N« «te *« iltoaelafi 

«io e lalola^*, God made heaven and earth. 
LAMAKAI, to qpaia, to hindor: Kwm naJtot laaMte* 

m hoe he taaia Aaa,thoa haat not ipamd thj 



LAPA,aboaid. 

LATA, fitting: E iMwete^ to lata aio toe. A 

hatper to be fitting for thee. 
LATAU,toqaanel: Ndkt lataa a awtola, do not 

qoanceL 
LAU,aleaf; £aa toa, gnen leavoL 
LAUA,th^7,two: Ne eh$ e im a laaa, he made 

toeab two. 
UULAHI, broad: Ti ttaafo/wto e fanita Aaaa 

laalaM, fifty eabite waa ita bnadth. 
LAULAU, a table. 
LAUTOLU, thoT: Kia jmit /Mks a laaloto to to 

tan Oo, let them rale the fieh. 
LAUULU, hair of the head: 2V to Mfc ai e awtoto 

Aatoi toa laaato toaa. yoo wiU bnM nrr whito 



hair. 



LAVEAKI,todelii«: Ti laaeaU e aa a laa foto, 

and I will deliver them. 
LELE, to nm, to fiy : Kia lOe fohi e taw aiaaa 

lele fa- iaga to tobtob, let the biida fly above 

hh ground. 



LEVEKI, to hasp, gnard : Ko e leoeMmamoe a m, 

he waa a ahephard. 
U KOUK O^ to loramid: E Imgi UhoUko, tbe 

UU,to 



: XaMMnelOiastftaata^ataiat, 

thepnooenwen boond. 

UUFUi^o^r: AetaaaMM/blntofliatoatam 

Jto toatoto < aMna ae Moaa as « ta e ItU/ii 2aM o(t 

■a. he ofaftaiBBd all tost glory throogh oni 



UUPI (or lipilipO. to bnak down : Mo e /oka- 
tata ni to U^ epm gmtmhala, and drew near 
to bnak down toa door. 

UOGI, topray: l^liafi/ofaaiaaMW, he will 
pray tor thae. 

Un, to aart : Jb a toa taiaa taa« ott faa UH e 
to to aaOdc eart all the eons into the 



UU,toialBra; agato: Ato Uu a hoe ie he keU- 
tole, until thon ntameat to the groond. 

UUAKI, to bri^ back. 

LOA,loi«: rotonjetoaaafaqato, totffoa toia 
to aato, three handled onbitB waa the length 
of theahqk 

LOHA, o ia tflo wa d : Ti If^ as « tea aioti^a 
and tha hj|^ monntaina were over- 



LOGA, 

LOQONA, to hear: Nm hfoma e kata e Uo he 

Atmrn, they hoard toa voiee of God. 
UNA, fin. filto; ahand: £> e ato Kaui. the 

fiftoday. 
LOLELOLL weak, tender: £d e tea aiaini toa 

letrlplr, wia animala wen weak. 
LOLOiOil: lY lO^/bki < lolo fa ia^ to noto, 

and poured oil on tha Btone. 
LOLOQO^ to aii«: Ti loloyo as a Mote, and 



LOMA, to murmur, oomplain : Ti loaia as « motu 
faa JToit, and ttn paopk oomplained against 



L0T6,(l.)vHhih: Ke to oato loto, within : (2.) 

the heart: (S.) to wiah, deaira. 
LOTOQA, the midat. 
LUQA,abon: ft i^a totoictolcabom the earth. 

LUPC a pigeon, don : Ti fake^aaio atu e ia e 
l^pt, and ha aent forth a pigeon. 
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THE GENEALOGY OF THE POMARE FAMILY 

OF TAHITI, 

FROM THE PAPERS OF THE REV. J. M. 0R8M0ND. 



With Notes thebson by S. Peboy Smith. 



MISS TEUIRA HENRY, of Honolulu, supplies the following 
genealogical table, taken from the documents preserved by 
her grandfather, the Rev. J. M. Orsmond, oqo of the early mis- 
sionaries to Tahiti, who arrived there in 1817. A copy of this has 
already been published in De Quartrefage's '* Les Polyn^siens," but 
some of the names are wrongly spelt, and others not given in full in 
that publication. It has been deemed advisable therefore to republish 
it here, with some notes showing the connection between this family 
and others in Hawaii, Rarotonga, and New Zealand. If this 
connection can be maintained it will serve to fix the date approxi- 
mately of an important epoch in Polynesian history. 

Miss Henry is engaged on the translation of a number of valuable 
documents relating to the native history of Tahiti, which were collected 
and happily preserved by the Rev. J. M. Orsmond ; their publication 
will prove of very great interest to all Polynesian scholars, for the 
traditions of Tahiti have not yet received so much attention as those 
of some other islands of the Pacific, whilst at the same time their 
importance is much greater — a fact which we must acknowledge when 
we consider the prominent part the Tahitian group (and especially 
Raiatea) has played in the peopling of the Pacific. 

It is well known that the Pomare (royal) family of Tahiti sprang 
originally from Raiatea : the genealogical table following is therefore 
that of the Raiatea chiefs as well as those of the former island. Such 
dates have been added as could be ascertained from Ellis' ''Polynesian 
Researches," and other sources. The following is the genealogy. 
B 
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1846. 



Rbt. J. M. 



1 Uhi 



Taw 



»— ...j*^ 



Te-Tipa 



5 Manuna-i- 
Tni-toi .. 
Bai-te-tamn 
Bai-te-papa 



Nohoa'e 
Bon>-fiu 



10 Bai-te-hotahoto .. 

Bai-e-mate-i'te-nin-liniiifa ■ Ttoe 

Moe-iti-iti 

Moe-te-ie'are'a 

Moe-te-ra-nii 
15 Utxo •• •• 



{ 



Hanmmrtom^iumM^mm (mamed Mttmpa) 



i (son of Manuna) 



|twi]]fl 



30 



Fala 
90 Boo 

Ho'a 

Faa-hoe.. 

Ba'aiia .. 

Hn'm 
26 Ba'ami .. 

Tu 

Taata 

TamatoaL 

{Azi'i-mao 
Azi'i-nxa 
Bofid 

/Haapai-tahaa-Tshine \ 
Vahizoa 
Boo-taina 
Titi-aril 
Tne'a 
Tnbaa 

Tnpna'i-Tahine 
^Tuna-Tahine 

30 Boo-taina 

iTei-hotu 
UTatoa-Tahine 
Te-taa-hee-Toarvahine 
Tnpnai-yahine 
Tati-po-vahine 
Avae-puta-yahine 

29 Bofai, son of Tamatoa I. . . 
/Tamatoa IL \ 

Varivari-Tahine 
Haapairai 
Fetia^rii 
Paparnra-yahine 
VFanofano-vahine ^ 

30 Tamatoa II., son of Bofai . . 

'Te-tapaia-yahine^ ^ 
Te-iii-na>yalio-roa 
Ta-rii-taria 
Hapai-tahaaryahine 



Maofto 
Faalaio 



Fai-mano 
•to 



Vai-ianniafti 



ntinti.] 



Ifotnma 

Vai-tmaa 

Tapo-liemi 

Aie-te-moe 

Piq^ma-i-Tai-aliii 

Te-ona-haehaa 



manied Ta-toarnni-tahnc 
manied M airnma 



children of Ari'i-raa 



mazxied Yariyari, daughter of Bofai 



-ehUdien of Boo-taina 



married Marama 



children of Bofai 



married Maihea 



dhildxen of Tamatoa IL 
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81 Te-tupaia-yahine . . • . . . married Tu-noi-ae-i-te-atoa, of Tahiti; 

(also called Teu,) a chief of Pare ; 
his marae was named Tarahoi 
/ Te-flri'i-na-vaho-roa-i-te-taatcia-mai-i-te-rai-vahine 
Valraa-toa 
Ari'i-paea-vahlne 
Te-ari'i-faatau 
Tnpaai-o-te-rai 
^To-pau 

82 Vairaa-toa (or Pomare L—died Brd married Te-tua-nui-rei-a*e-i-te-rai-atea 

Sept., 1803}* of Moorea 

Te-ari'i-na-Taho-roa-valiine 
■ Pomare IL (bom about 1774, according to Ellis) 
Te-ari'i-na-yaJio-roa (a son) 

83 Pomare II. (died 7th Dec., 1821) . . married Te-rito-o-te-rai 

Aimata-vahime (bom 1818) 

Teina (died) 

Pomare IIL (died a child, in 1827, 1828, Gamier) 

84 Aimata (or Pomare lY.) began to reign 1827, died 1877. Married her oonsin, 

Te-nania. Bom about 1806. 2nd, Ari'i-faite. Died 6th Angast, 1874. 

' Ari'i-aue (died young, bom 1839) 
Tera-tane (or Te-rii-taria) 

Te-ari'i-maeva-rua-valiine (bom 1840; adopted byTapoa, king of Bolabola* 
became queen of Bolabola, Aug,, 1860, and was succeeded by her 
niece of the same name) 
Tamatoa (bom 1842 ; king of Baiatea 19th Aug., 1867) 
i Punu-ari'i (or Joinville ; bom 1848) 

85 Tera-tane (or Pomare VL, last sovereign married Marau Salmon, daughter of 

of Tahiti) a high chieftainess, a distant 

cousin of Queen Pomare lY., or 
Aimata. 

In *' Les Polyn^siens," De Quatrefages says that this table was 
submitted to a severe criticism in the presence of the Governor of the 
protectorate at the time of an enquiry into the title to lands claimed 
by the Pomare family. As there probably has not been in Tahiti any 
disturbing element in the shape of a mixture of different branches of 
the race, such as has occured in the Sandwich Islands and New 
Zealand, the table should be as free from errors as any other in the 
Pacific. It seems to me, however, that some names have probably 
been omitted, for the table is short when tested by those from other 
islands, as will appear from what follows. 

The first name on the list, Uru, is one known both to Hawaiians 
and to the Maoris, and both people trace a descent from one of that 
name, but it is very difficult to prove that this is the same person ; it is 
indeed more probable that this Uru is a decendant of the two brothers 
Ulu and Nana of Hawaiian history or of Uru and Ngangana (or 
Ngana) of Maori history. It was by no means uncommon — ^more 
especially in early times — for a name to descend from father to son 
for several generations, as indeed is well illustrated in this table, 

* This is the Otoo of Captain Cook, mentioned m his first and second voyages, 
in 1769, 1774. 
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where the name Bai (or in Maori, Bangi) is found five times in 
succession. Such names therefore become, properly speaking, sur- 
names, but they always precede what we should call the Christian 
name, and in that sense follow the rules of Polynesian grammar, 
which places the adjective or qualifying word or name after the noun, 
instead of before it, as with us. 

Fornander shows dearly that there are two well-defined lines of 
descent in Hawaii, the one originating with Ulu — whose descendants 
were the later occupants of that group — the other, which he terms the 
Nana-ulu line, originating from Nana, whose descendants arrived at 
the Sandwich Islands many generations before the first. The former 
people came from the southern groups, from Samoa, Tahiti, &c. 
Hawaiian traditions refer to them as brothers ; the Maori traditions 
show that Ngangana was a son of Uru's. 

It is probable that we shall never arrive at anything very definite 
as to the epoch at which Uru and Ngangana flourished according to 
the Maori chronology, for there are strong reasons for believing that 
the ancestral lines on which they appear have had engrafted on them 
many names belonging to the original people of New Zealand. After, 
however, eliminating these extraneous names, or what appear to be 
such, I find that the three lines we have record of will give 17, 18, 
and 18 generations back from the time of the great heJcBf or migration of 
the Maoris to New Zealand, as that at which they flourished. I place 
little reliance on this, however, for the names become mixed up with 
the powers of nature, and the progressive ages of creation. That they 
were real living men, however, subsequently deified, is proved by their 
constant recurrence in Maori karakias, or invocations used on certain 
occasions, when the names of all the ancestors were recited. It 
would seem probable that these ancestors flourished during the times 
that the race occupied the Fijian or Samoan groups, and, if so, the 
names may yet be traced in the latter islands. It will be seen by 
reference to p. 25, Vol. I. of this Journal that the mother of Iro (or 
Whiro) was a daughter of Ngana-i-te-tupua, of Upolu — quite possibly 
one of this same family, and, if so, then some of the Barotongans, as 
well as the Hawaiians and Maoris, descend from these same people — 
Uru and Ngangana. From the way in which their names occur in 
Maori karakias, I should say that these two men were, in their day, 
believed by the Maoris to have been great sorcerers. 

The next noteworthy name that occurs in the table is that of 
Tava*e-ari'i. This may or may not be the Tawhaki of Maori 
tradition, or the Kaha'i of Hawaiian tradition. Neither his father, 
bis wife, nor his son are the same as given by Hawaiian and Maori 
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tradition, though the age in which he lived is very nearly that ascribed 
by those of the Maori to Tawhaki. 

At the twelfth generation downwards from Uru we come to a 
group of names which are certainly known to Maori and Barotongan 
traditions as ancestors in common with the Baiateans and Tahitians. 
These are Moe-iti-iti, Moe-te-rea-rea, and Moe-te-ra-uri. In the only 
Hawaiian genealogies I have had access to these names are not 
mentioned, and this is perhaps accounted for by the lines having 
split off at an earlier date to that at which they flourished. I hope 
to show that the next name — Hiro, or rather his brother — was known 
in Hawaii. The Maoris claim the above names on several lines, but, 
as is to be expected, with shght differences, due to the lapse of time 
since they lived, and they also add some others with the same surname, 
as wiU be seen by the following comparative table : — 

Ngatihau of N.Z. Ngatiporou of N.Z. Ngapuhi of N.Z. Ngapuhi^ N.Z. 

Tu-koro-kiu Te-ao-taru aitu Papa-tahuri-ake Papa, or Papa-manku 

Mo-uri-mi Mo-uri-uri Mo-nri-nri Mo-ari-uri 

Mo-rea-rea Mo-reka-reka Mo-rake-rake Mo-reka-reka 

Mo-haki-tua Mo-roki-ta Mo-raki-ta Mo-raki-ta 

Mo-haki-aro Mo-roki-tohe Whiro Whiro 

Eap» * Hua and Whiro 

For comparison the following are added : — 

Whanganui of N,Z, Rarotonga. Raiatea and Tahiti, 

Te Bahana Te-ariki-tapu-kura Eai-e-mate, <feo. 

Mou-nra-um Moe-iti-iti Moe-iti-iti 

Mou-reka-reka Moe-reka-reka Moe-te-re'a-re'a 

Mou-raki-ta Moe-metaa 

Moa-raki-hau Moe-te-ra-ari Moe-te-ra-uri 

Whiro Iro (Whiro)* Hiro (Whiro) 

Although all these lines differ in the name of the ancestor of the 
Moe family, all but one (Ngatihau) descend to and end in Whiro, and 
whilst the names differ slightly, but scarcely more than amongst the 
purely Maori accounts, there can be little doubt that they are the same 
individuals whose names are preserved on the several genealogies of 
New Zealand, Barotonga, and Tahiti. The fact of there being a different 
progenitor to the first Mo, or Moe, in each case leads me to infer that 
all of them are interpolated on each Maori Hne, and for the reason 
that it was counted as an honour to include them as ancestors. I 
should judge that all these individuals with names commencing with 
Mo, or Moe, are women, for the reason that Moe very frequently is 
the first part of a woman's name in New Zealand, as appears also to be 
the case in Barotonga, for we read in the account of the settlement of 

* Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. I. p. 26. 
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Taogiia at Barotonga,''' that Whiio met the fomier at lianke. " with 
the daughters of Aniiki — Moe-tama and Poa-tara." It seems to me 
not at all improbable that two women, mentioned in Maori poems and 
invocations as Ma-iti-iti and Ma-reka-reka, in one of which they are 
referred to as the whahatapairu-arild (which I yentore to translate as 
'^ high-bom chiefbainess") are identical with two of the names given in 
the tables preceding. The change from '*o'* to **a" is constant through- 
oat all Polynesia. These ladies belonged to the merry company who 
made poor old £ae laugh, and show his toothless gums, an action 
which cost him his life. They were said to be the sisters of Tinirau, 
or possibly his sister and her daughter. I hope yet to show that Tinirau 
of Polynesian fame flourished just about the time of the Moe feunily 
now referred to. 

In order to show the connection between this group of the Moe 
family and Hawaiian history, it will be necessary to proceed upon an 
assumption, though the direct connection through common ancestors 
can be shown very distinctly on other lines of descent. 

It will be noticed that the fragment of Ngatiporou genealogy above 
quoted ends in Hua and Whiro, two brothers of whom many traditions 
have been handed down by Maori tohung<Uj but of whom Whiro is by 
iax the most celebrated. They flourished some time before the great 
heke to New Zealand in the fifteenth century. It is through Hua, the 
elder brother, that the connection with Hawaii will be shown. Whiro 
is known in New Zealand, Barotonga, and Tahiti as a great navigator, 
and also as the god of thieves, — at least, it seems probable that this is 
the same person who had that unenviable notoriety thrust upon him, 
though it is quite possible that the Whiro herein mentioned was 
named afber the thief-god, and in process of time the cloak of the 
latter descended to his nautical namesake. 

We know so little of Tahitian traditions in extento^ that only some 
few bare facts relating to the deeds of this great navigator have 
appeared in print. The Bev. John Davies, in his excellent dictionary 
of the Tahitian dialect, says : '* Hiro, the god of thieves. Hire was a 
man who lived some ages ago. According to tradition, he was a 
famous voyager and robber. A rock in Huahine is called 'Hiro's 
paddle,* and on top of another rock is his marae* He was deified after 
his death, and was reckoned the god and patron of thieves." Ellist 
says : '' They (the (xtua fanau po, or night-bom-gods) were probably 

* Journal of the Polynetian Society, Vol. 1, p. 25. 

t Polynesian Researches, Vol. U.^ p. 195 (edition of 1829). There are two 
editions of Ellis^s classical work, a fact Lesson did not appear to be aware of, and 
through which he was led into a serious error in his great work, " Les Polyn^siens*" 
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men who had excelled their oontemporaries in nautical adventure or 
exploit, and were deified by their descendants. Hire is conspicaons 
amongst them, although not exclusively a god of the sea. The most 
romantic accounts are given in their aai (kakai or tatai) or tales of his 
adventures, his voyages, his combats with the god of the tempests, his 
descent to the depths of the ocean, and residence at the bottom of the 
abyss, his intercourse with the monsters there, by whom he was lulled 
to sleep in a cavern of the ocean while the god of the winds raised a 
violent storm to destroy a ship in which his friends were voyaging. 
Destruction seemed inevitable — they invoked his aid — a friendly spirit 
entered the cavern in which he was reposing, roused him from his 
slumbers, and informed him of their danger. He rose to the surface 
of the waters, rebuked the spirit of the storm and his followers reached 
their destined port in safety." 

" The period of his adventures is probably the most recent of any 
thus preserved, as there are more places connected with his name in 
the Leeward Islands (Baiatea, Bolabola, Huahine, &c.) than with any 
other. A pile of rock in Tahaa (adjacent to Baiatea) is called the 
*Dogs of Hiro' ; a mountain range has received the appellation of the 
Pahi, or * Ship of Hiro' ;* and a large basaltic rock near the summit 
of a mountain in Huahine is called the Hoe, or ' Paddle of Hire' " 

M. de Bovis, in his account of Tahiti,t refers to Hiro also, and 
says : — ** That the old chiefs could only count back 20 generations 
without getting amongst the gods, or rather those who are endowed 
by their descendants with miraculous powers," and that : — " The first 
king himself (Hiro) had done as much as his father Haehi, if he had 
not done more. This Haehi, son of Uru-matamata, is grandson of 
Baa, which name is written Hke that of the Sun, and who, placed 
like him in the Tahitian Olympus, appears to me to be the same 
person. However this may be, Hiro is the first to take the name of 
king, or at least is so recognised by his posterity. One is not very 
sure if he died, but it was certain that he was considered as a god, and 
that his chief function was to protect the thieves. . . • The 
principal marae of that cult (of Hiro) was at the south side of 
Huahine-iti. That isle was distinguished amongst all others for the 
observance of the cult of EUro. • . . Hiro had two sons; he 

* We have several notable instances of this practice of naming prominent rocks 
or mountains after celebrated canoes in New Zealand. The mountains in South- 
land called by Europeans ** Takitimo," were named after the canoe ** Takitimu.'* 
Inhere is a range in Wairarapa called '* Nga-waka-a-Kupe/* after the canoe of the 
gnat nsTigaior Eupe, and a rock in Te Whanga Lagoon, Chatham Islands, is called 
after ** Bangimata," one of the ancestral canoes of tiie Moriori. 

t " Bevue Coloniale," 1865. 
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transmitted to one of them (Haneti) the sign of his power, which, in 
place of being a crown, was simply a maro^ red in colonr, twisted 
round his loins. His other son (Ohatatama), who may have been the 
elder, as some say, had a lively sentiment of independence, and wore 
a white girdle, which came to be the sign of an independent royalty, 
of which the seat was Bolabola." M. de Bovis goes on to give some 
account of the number of generations from Hiro downwards, which 
agrees, as far as can be made out, with that in the table given at the 
commencement of this paper. He also states that the founder of the 
celebrated marae at Opoa (in Baiatea) was Hiro, and that he dedicated 
it to Oro, ''from whom he descended," and that at Hire's death the 
people erected a marae to his honour by the side of the former. 

Although M. de Bovis' account of ELiro's family does not agree with 
the names already given, there is no doubt he refers to the same 
individual, and the explanation is, that Hiro, like all Polynesian chiefs 
of those days, doubtless had a number of wives ; the sons mentioned 
became the ruling chiefs of Huahine and Bolabola, whilst the son 
named in the table (Marama) became ariki of Baiatea. The name of 
Marama as a son of Whiro's is also known to the Maoris. 

It is interesting to note that Hiro would appear to have been the 
originator of the Tahitian insignia of royalty — the red girdle, or maro- 
ura — ^with which the kings were formerly invested with great pomp 
and ceremony, as described by Ellis. There are traces in Maori 
tradition of a recollection of the maro-ura (in Maori, maro-kura), for 
we find in the history of Tama-nui-a-rangi, preserved by Mr. John 
White, that on a visit paid by Tama's people to Tu-te-koro-panga and 
his wife Bukutia, one party wore maros made of dog's hair, and the 
other red maro< (maro-kura), implying that they were the distinguishing 
dresses of the two tribes, which seems to agree with the tradition 
preserved in Tahiti as related by M. de Bovis. It can be shown that 
Tu-te-koro-panga and his wife Bukutia flourished about the period of 
Whiro, and that both names are known in Hawaii, as well as in New 
Zealand. 

Oro, mentioned by M. de Bovis, subsequently became the 
principal deity of the Society and Tahitian groups, to the exclusion 
of Tane, the ancient god ; but he is not known to Maori history, a 
fact easily accounted for, as the great Maori heke took place shortly 
after the times of Hiro, and before Oro had risen to the eminence 
he subsequently attained. 

Dr. Wyatt Gill* is of opinion that Oro is identical with Bongo, 

* '* Myths and Songi from the South Paoifio," p. 14. 
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one of the great gods of Polynesia; but in this I think he is mistaken, 
for the Tahitians have another god named Bo'o, which word is clearly 
the same as Bongo, Longo, or Lono of other groups (the Tahitians do 
not pronounce the '' ng" of other dialects). Moreover, the following 
seems to be conclusive on this point : When the Bev. John Williams 
visited Aitutaki for the first time, in 1821, finding he could converse 
with the people, owing to his own knowledge of the Tahitian dialect, 
he informed the chief Tamatoa of the changes which had been intro- 
duced by Christianity in the latter and adjacent islands. Tamatoa 
asked what had become of great Tangaroa, to which Williams replied 
that he was burnt. He then enquired where Koro of Baiatea was ; 
and Williams said that he too was consumed with fire.i The fact of 
these Hervey Islanders using the word Koro instead of Oro seems to 
show that the great god of the Society Islands, who originated from 
Opoa, in Baiatea, was in reality named Koro ; the Tahitians having 
lost the sound of '' k " in their dialect would naturally thus pronounce 
the name Oro ; if so, Oro is not identical with Bo'o or Bongo. 

Williams says that "many mothers dedicated their children to one 
of the deities ; but principally to Hiro, the god of thieves, and to Oro, 
the god of war.'* 

It is thus obvious that Hiro was a very important personage in 
Baiatean and Tahitian history, having been deified after his death, 
and thenceforth assuming a place in their heirarchy of gods, quite as 
imposing as that of the ancient and greater gods — Tangaroa, Bongo, 
Tu, and Tane. We shall see that the same thing occurred in Maori 
history. 

Thanks to the labours of the late Mr John White, we have several 
very full accounts of some of the doings of Whiro, as preserved in 
Maori traditions. In all of these, with the exception of one, it is very 
obvious that the scene of these adventures is laid in Hawaiki — thai 
mystical land from which the race migrated to New Zealand, but 
which I have strong reasons for believing is generally intended for 
Baiatea, the ancient name of which was Havaii (or in Maori, 
Hawaiki). The exception referred to is probably a modern gloss, 
intended to associate a local chief of the name of Whiro with the 
doings of the great hero of the same name. It appears to me that 
during the long period that has elapsed since the Maori branched off 
from the other tribes of the Polynesian race, the name of Hawaiki has 
gradually assumed a more general meaning, so that it finally came to 
mean all the islands of the Pacific with which they were traditionally 

t ** MiBsionary EnterpriBes," p. 48, edition of 1846. 
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acquainted. I haye, in another paper,* given briefly the names of a 
nnmber of the Pacific islands which can be traced in Maori traditions, 
farther confirmation of which I have since received with r^ard to 
several of them, and I can now add additional evidence of the fEu^t 
that the Maoris knew of Baiatea. My friend Hone Mohi Tawhai 
informs me that in an ancient pike, or prayer for the dead, commu- 
nicated to him by his celebrated father, occurs this line : — 

Tatara te waipona o Baiatea. 

He says : — ** I mea taku matua he motu a Raiatea kei te takiwa i heke 
mai ai nga tupuna o te ttrt Maori ** : *< My father said that Baiatea was 
an island in that part from whence the ancestors of the Maori people 
migrated." This seems tolerably conclusive as to the Maori know- 
ledge of Baiatea, even if it were not very probable from other things, 
and especially from the fact that Whiro in one of his voyages is said 
to have left his home — named Whaingatu — and gone on a voyage to 
Wawau. Now Wawau, or as the people there call it, Yavau, is the 
old name of Bolabola, an island distant only a few miles from Baiatea. 
This statement seems at once to connect Whiro of Maori tradition 
with the Hiro of Baiatean tradition, even if the genealogies already 
quoted did not show them to be the same person. 

It seems to me proved by the foregoing, and other things which it 
would occupy too much space to quote here, that the Maoris were 
certainly acquainted with Baiatea and the neighbouring islands, to- 
gether with Tahiti. It is said indeed — ^a fact which has recently been 
confirmed by an old Maori of the Arawa tribe — that the Arawa canoe 
was built at a place called Tawhiti-nui. In some documents lent me 
by Mr. G. H. Davies written by Eruera te Uremutu — ^the old chief 
referred to — occurs the following words : ** No Tama-te-kaptta tenet 
wkakapapa, nona tenet waka a Te Arawa, no Tewhiti-nui." " This 
genealogy is of Tama-te-kapua (the captain of Te Arawa), the canoe 
Te Arawa belonged to him, she was from Tawhiti-nui." Again in 
another place he says : ** He mahanya enei rakau a Tainui, a Te Arawa, 
na Tuamafaa: no Tawhiti-nui.'* « The two canoes, Tainui and Te 
Arawa, were twins, made from one tree by Tuamatua ; from Tawhiti- 
nui." i Tawhiti would be the Maori equivalent of Tahiti. Again, I 

* ** Reports Anstralasian Association for the Advancement of Science," for 
1891, page 280. 

t Archdeacon Williams tells me this in reference to Tawhiti-nui, *' Ko te ingoa 
hoki iao te ngaherehere i tomo ai ratou hi te kimi totara hei waha" ** This was 
the name of the forest which they entered to seek for totara trees to make canoes.'* 
This may be quite true and stiU Tawhiti, Tawhiti-nui, and Tawhiti-nui-a-Bua may 
be the names of Tahiti preserved in Maori tradition. In their old toaiatas, these 
names cannot be translated by ** distant," they are the names of places. 
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find a confirmation of the knowledge that the Maoris had of this group 
of islands as follows : In Sir George Orey's collection of Maori poems 
entitled ** Ngamoteatea me nga Hakerari o nga Maori," at page 18d» 
will be found the following, in the tangi or lament of Turaukawa, a 
man who lived nine generations ago : — 

Tikhia atu ra nga tai o Marama, Fetched him over the seas of Marama, 

I whanake i te Wai-ma-tahi-raogi, And pasaed by way of Wai*ma-tnhi- 

rangi, 

Kei te whaka rokiroki, By the cahn (sea), 

Kei te whakamannn, By the reoeeding (sea), 

Eei te toroki, By the overthrown (sea, or billowB), 

Ka rewa ko Manawa i roto i Bangiata. And Manawa floats inside at Bangiatea. 

The last word 1 take to be Bangiatea, not Bangiata, which was the 
name of Turi's home in Hawaiki, identical, I believe, with Baiatea ; 
and Manawa is spelt Marama in the poem, but I believe it to be 
the same name Manawa, mentioned a few lines preceding in the 
poem. I would also add that though Marama is spelt with a small 
<< m " in the printed copy, it has a capital ** M " in the MSS. Now 
de Bovis says the sea between Tahiti and the Leeward Islands (Hua- 
hine, Baiatea, &c.) is called Marama. There is yet another reference 
to the sea of Marama in another old poem, but I postpone a reference 
to it until I attempt to show that Tinirau lived at Baiatea. 

I would observe, however, that the name Wai-ma-tuhi-rangi above 
is the name of a stream in Hawaiki, near to Turi's home, where his 
people bathed, and it is also the proper name of the Waima branch 
of the Hokianga river in New Zealand, where the Mahurehure tribe 
live. On asking my friend Honi Mohe Tawhai what was the origin of 
the name of Waima, he told me it was brought by his ancestors from 
Hawaiki, and that it was properly Wai-ma-tuhi-rangi as above, but 
abreviated into Waima for daily use. Dr. Oill also mentions in one 
of his books a place named Wai-ma-tui-rangi, but I cannot just now 
find the reference. 

It has been said above that Maori tradition supports the Baiatean 
history in making Marama to be a son of Whiro's. There is a tradition 
which states that Whiro was a great toJnmgft and the depository of some 
most potent invocations (karaJda ) which he taught to his son Marama- 
nui-a-Hotu for use in the wharekura, or council house and seat of all 
learning. The affix nid-a-Hotu is not the same as that in the Baiatea 
history, but many Maoris of old had a great variety of affixes. The 
same name — Marama-nui-a-Hotu— occurs in Barotonga history as that 
of a woman, an ancestor of Te Aia's, who flourished about the time of 
the first settlement of that island. 

Whiro had an elder brother named Hua, of whom little is known ; 
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and from whom — so Ceut as I am aware — the Maoris trace no descent, 
a fact which I think can be satisfactorily explained. In the story as 
preserved by Mr. John White, in which Hna is mentioned, we see the 
character of Whiro, for which he is so famed, well displayed. Having 
been requested by Hna to bring all his people to assist in dragging a 
fine new canoe ont of the forest down to the beach, Whiro carefully 
instructs his followers to assist until they reached a point where the 
path diverged to his own settlement. Here they are told not to res- 
pond to the usual words sung in dragging a canoe or other heavy 
body, until Whiro himself gives the cue by repeating certain words, 
which he carefully instructs them in. All this came to pass ; and at 
the proper time Whiro and his people, in spite of the efforts of Hua 
and his followers, forcibly dragged the canoe down to their own village 
with the view of appropriating it. Then follows a description of the 
finishing and adorning of the canoe, during the progress of which 
Hua's son, Tao-ma-kati, insisted on helping himself to the choicest 
food provided for the workmen, without — as the story says — being 
reproved by his father. This so enraged Whiro, that he took an 
opportunity of killing the boy ; and, on discovery of the body, this led 
to a great fight between the factions of the two brothers, ending in the 
death of Hua's other children, and most of his people, in a battle 
named Te-potiU-kai-roro. It is noticeable that Hua*s death is not 
mentioned, though his children are particularised by name, and the 
fact of their death related. Subsequently to these deeds of Whiro*s, 
he made the voyage to Wawau, in which he was accompanied by 
Tura, who — so far as can be ascertained — ^was an uncle of Whiro's. 
The story of the voyage is mixed up with much that is marvellous, 
and some incidents, such as the naval battle which took place, are 
difficult to understand. Tura is said to have stayed at Wawau, 
landing at a place called Otea, and there met with some very extra- 
ordinary adventures, which appear to me not to belong to the story 
itself, but rather to some of Whiro's further adventures on some of his 
voyages. The description of the people called Te-aitanga-a-nuku-mai- 
tore, who lived in trees, in the wharawhara plants, and amongst the 
kiekie, and who had small heads, large chests and waists, and who, the 
story says, " were not human beings," seems to be some indistinct 
recollection of monkeys, the more so as these ** people " were not 
acquainted with fire. Knowing traditionally Whiro's powers as a 
navigator, it is not improbable that he visited the East Indian 
Archipelago and brought back stories of monkeys, who in process of 
time have acquired the name given above. The story of Whiro and 
Tura's voyage is altogether a very remarkable one, and notwith- 
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standing the marvellous parts mixed np with it, is no doubt based on 
a substratum of fact. The original is written in the dialect of the 
Ngaitahu people, and is in parts very difficult to understand, nor is 
another account derived from the Ngatiporou people very much better 
in some places ; the story bears on its face the impress of age, and 
has an archaic appearance in its wording not often seen. 

Whiro is very frequently mentioned in the ancient incantations of 
the Maori, sometimes as an ancestor, but more frequently as a thief; 
he is sometimes alluded to as stealing away human beings, and is 
often addressed as *' Whiro te tupua^ Whiro U tawkUo**: ** Whiro the 
demon, Whiro the ancient." There is no doubt that he had become 
one of the most dreaded of the Maori gods at the time this country 
was colonised ; one might even go so far as to say that he shared with 
Uenuku the principal place in the modem Maori pantheon, and yet 
both of them were undoubtedly well known ancestors who flourished 
at a period shortly prior to the heke. If we may judge from the 
frequent references to them in the poetry, incantations, and charms 
which have been preserved, they had in a great measure supplanted 
the greater gods of Polynesia in the national worship, if it may so be 
termed. 

It has already been stated that the Maoris, so far as is known, do 
not trace a descent from Hua, though they do from Whiro, but the 
genealogies with which I am acquainted, and on which the latter 
appears, are evidently mixed up with the names of the original people 
of New Zealand, so much so that it seems at present difficult to place 
him correctly in more than one line ;* but he was clearly a contem- 
porary of Tura, from whom also a line of descent can be traced. 
Mention is made of Whiro-nui as one who came to New Zealand in 
the Nukutere canoe, and who was apparently the father-in-law of 
Paikea, a well known immigrant to New Zealand, but this is probably 
not the same individual as the great voyager. 



When we turn to Barotongan history we have somethmg more 
certain to go on as to the period that Whiro flourished. It will be 
seen by reference to pages 25 and 26, Vol. I., of this Journal, that 
Iro — ^which is the Barotongan form of Whiro— was a contemporary of 
Tangiia and Karika, the great chiefs who colonised that island in the 
fourteenth century. The tradition there given may be taken as the 

* Whilst writing this paper, Judge Gudgeon sent me a genealogy, which 
appears to me to be free from the errors in tiie others, and on which Whiro is 
shown as living in the generation preceding the h4ke. 
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onrrent belief of the Ngsti-Tangiia tribe, of Barotonga, as handed 
down from &ther to son from the date of the events recorded. When 
Tangiia met Iro, he was evidently on one of the voyages which have 
made his name celebrated in Polynesian annals. The tradition states : 
'* Iro was a great navigator ; he came to the countries to the north, 
and also to Barotonga, whence he returned to Tahiti and remained 
there." Tahiti is probably used as a general name for the whole 
group, including Eaiatea. The meeting took place at Mauke, a 
little island distant about 480 miles W.S.W. from Baiatea. It will be 
remembered also, that the Barotongan account makes Tai-te-ariki to 
be a son of Iro's, and that he was adopted by Tangiia, and hence 
became the progenitor of the long line of chiefs of the Ngati- Tangiia 
tribe, ending in Pa-te-pou, the present living representative in 
Barotonga. It was pointed out on p. 21, Vol. I, of this journal, that 
the genealogy of Pa, appeared, when tested by other well-known lines, 
to be too long — it is forty-four generations from Tai-te-ariki to the 
present day. Now the other Barotongan genealogies we have, show 
from Earika, who was a contemporary of Tangiia, twenty-four genera- 
tions (see p. 74, Vol. I. of this journal) ; and by that given by Dr. 
Wyatt Gill (Beports Australasian Ass. Adv. Science, Vol. II.), as 
twenty-six generations; by the Tamarua genealogy (not yet pub- 
lished) it is shown to be twenty-five generations ; and by that of the 
Tinomana family, twenty generations down to Tinomana Mereane, 
now living. It will be safe therefore to reckon about twenty-four 
generations from the time that Iro flourished down to the present day, 
according to Barotonga history. 

I cannot ascertain whether Iro had ascribed to him in Barotonga 
the same attribute of *' god of thieves '* as he had in New Zealand and 
Baiatea ; but he was known in Mangaia as such. 



In a former page it was said that the connection between the 
Baiatean genealogy and that of Hawaii, rested upon an assumption ; 
this will now be explained. It has abeady been shown that Whiro, 
according to Maori history, had an elder brother named Hua, and that 
the latter's children and followers were killed, or more probably 
decimated, by Whiro ; but that no mention is made of Hua*s death in 
Maori tradition. He, however — after the battle of Te-potiki-kai-roro 
— passes out of Maori history altogether ; and, so &r as we know, is 
not recognised by Baiatean or Barotongan tradition. It must be borne 
in mind that the period when Whiro flourished was near the end of 
that demonstrated by Fomander to have been the golden age of their 
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voyages, when more or less intercourse took place at frequent intervals 
between many of the principal groups of the Pacific, and during which 
many families moved from the southern isles and settled down in 
Hawaii. This period lasted from about the 80th to the 20th genera- 
tion back from the present time. At about its close the great heke 
took place to New Zealand, and this country was overrun by a race 
superior in talent, in warlike achievement, and a strong love of adven- 
ture, to the branch of the same race they found in occupation. 

In the second volume of Fornander's ''The Polynesian Bace,** 
page 41, we find the author writing as follows: " Amongst those [who 
migrated to Hawaii] the one whose fate probably arrested most 
attention, and served as a warning in after ages when chiefs ventured 
to oppose the priesthood, was Hua, with the soubriquet of a-kapua-i- 
manaku, in distinction from Hua-nui-kalalailai, the father of the Maui 
Paumakua. In the royal genealogies of both Hawaii and Maui, this 
Hua is placed as third in ascent from Paumakua, to whom he is repre- 
resented as having been the great-grandfather ; but when the legends 
referring to him are critically scanned, and regard had to the con- 
temporanity of the other personages therein mentioned, his proper place 
would be three generations later than Paumakua. It is probable that 
he belonged to that southern Hua family from which Paumakua and 
Haho descended. He is said to have been king of Maui, and lived 
principally at Hana, Kauwiki. The earliest remembered war between 
Maui and Hawaii is said to have been conducted by Hua, who invaded 
Hawaii, and at Hakalau, in the district of Hilo, thoroughly defeated 
the Hawaiian chiefs. The Hawaiian legends call the war by the name 
of Kani-uho-ohio. One time, while residing at East Maui, Hua got 
into a dispute with his priest and prophet, Lua-hoomoe, about some 
birds called ''Uwau," and became so angry that he resolved on the 
death of the priest. Lua-hoomoe, conscious of the fate that awaited 
him, gave directions to his two sons, Euakakai and Eaanahua, how to 
escape the vengeance of the king. In due course, according to ancient 
custom, the house of Lua-hoomoe was burned by order of the king, and 
the refractory priest was killed. His sons and some of his household 
escaped to one of the mountain peaks called Hana-ula. But the 
vengeance of Lua-hoomoe and the king's punishment for slaying a 
priest were swift in coming and terrible in their consequences. No 
sooner was Lua-hoomoe consumed by the fire of his burning house 
than the streams of water ceased running, the springs dried up, no 
rain fell for three years and a half, and famine and desolation spread 
over the land. Hua and his people perished miserably, and the 
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saying sorvives to this day, *Naluk» nauria Hua ikala' (or in Maori 
letters, ' Ngatete nga iwi a Uua i tera' ), — ' rattling are the bones of 
Hoa in the sun/ — a warning to all wicked people, and implying that 
no one sarvived the £Bunine to bury Hoa or hide his bones, — the 
greatest disgrace of ancient times." 

The legend farther goes on to describe the effects of the fsunine in 
the other islands, &c., but what concerns as is to suggest that the Hua 
aboYe-mentioned was the brother of Whiro, whose following was killed 
by the latter. Now, in Maori history, and especially in that tradition 
which speaks of the war between the two brothers, Whiro is called in 
fall, WMrO'te-tupua-numatu. If the Hawaiian " k " is replaced by its 
representative in Maori, *'t,*' we find that Hoa's name in fall, 
according to Hawaiian tradition, is Hua'a-tapua-manatUf so that, with 
the exception of two letters, the sobriquet is common to these two 
persons, and I should translate it " the all-powerful demon.*' The 
assumption that I have referred to is that Hua of Hawaiian history is 
the Hua of Maori history, and that the sobriquet was common to 
both brothers. In all the thousands of proper names of Polynesian 
personages known to us can anyone, I ask, point out another tupya- 
manatu as a distinguishing cognomen? I think not, and therefore 
it is extremely unlikely that this correspondence in names is merely 
accidental. 

We have learnt from Maori history that Hua had been badly 
beaten in the battle; what, under similar circumstances, have 
hundreds of others done in such cases? There is abundance of 
evidence that they have gathered their followers together and fled the 
country to seek homes in distant lands, where they would be in peace. 
This was the main cause of the great heke to New Zealand. Personal 
quarrels led to wars, and the weaker party took to the sea to find fresh 
homes for themselves. This I believe to have been the case with 
Hua, and as expeditions were at that time constantly moving between 
the Tahitian Group and the Sandwich Islands, he either joined one of 
them or formed one with the remnants of his people. Many names 
known to Hawaiian traditions of this period are preserved in Maori 
history. 

The next question that arises is: at what period did Hua live 
according to Hawaiian history, and how does it fit in with other 
traditions ? Fomander, after a very careful study of the several lines 
of descent preserved by the Hawaiians, gives, in the appendix to his 
first volume, the results, grouping them on the Nana-ulu or indigenous 
Hawaiian line, and also on the Ulu, or line deduced firom the southern 
immigrants. Now, according to this latter line, and bearing in mind 
what has been already said on a previous page that Hua lived (by 
Fomander's showing) three generations after Paumakua, it follows 
that be was a contemporary of Hanalaa, from whom and his contem- 
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porftries there are several recorded lines of descent. If we count 
downwards to King Ealakana, the late King of Hawaii, from Hanalaa 
and his contemporaries, we find that the following numbers of 
generations are given by different lines: — 24, 24, 28, 22, and by 
another probably 28 or 24, or say a mean of 28 generations from the 
time of Hua to the present day. 

We may now group the results as shown in these pages, and as 
deduced from the traditions preserved in different islands : — 



Hawaii.. 


• • 


• • 


28 generations 


Baiatea 


• • 


• • 


21 


Barotonga 


• • 


• • 


24 


New Zealand 


• • 


• • 


21* . 



It would seem a legitimate deduction from the foregoing that Whiro 
(and Hua) flourished about 22 or 28 generations ago, a period which 
was marked by the cessation of the voyages between the Sandwich 
and southern groups, and also by that of the great migration to New 
Zealand. In other words, by allowing 20 years to a generation (a 
number probably too small), Whiro must have been bom about the 
year 1400. 

We may probably see a confirmation of the epoch attempted to be 
fixed above by reference to the Chatham Island genealogy, which Mr. 
Shand has preserved. Whilst Uru and Ngangana (the Nana of 
Hawaii) are both mentioned in that table, none of the Mo or Moe 
family, or Whiro are apparently known ; and this is in accordance 
with their traditions, which state that the last communication the 
Morions had with the outside world was twenty-eight generations ago» 
or, as has been shown, before the time that Whiro and his immediate 
forefiathers flourished. 

I have not come across the name of Whiro in any of the other 
groups but these mentioned above, though they had a god of thieves 
at Mangareva or Gambier Island. Dr. P. A. Lesson says :t 
" Amongst their divinities^ they give a high rank to the god of thieves, 
imitating in that the classic Helenes." Lesson, however, does not 
give the name. Nor can anything be found on the subject in P^re 
Mathias* interesting ''Lettres sur l^s tsles Marquesas." | As the 
Bev. Pere enters at some length into the attributes, and gives the 
names of a number of the Marquesan gods, it is reasonable to suppose 
that had the people such a god he would have mentioned it. The 
explanation probably is that the Marquesan group was settled long 

* This nomber of generations is derived from one line only. If we take the 
mean of several to determine the epoch of the heke^ and dedace therefrom the time 
that Whiro flooxished, the number would oome out 28 or 24, which I belieye to be 
more correct. 

t <* Voyage aux ties Mangareva,*' p. 117. Publishtd at Bochford, 1844. 

I Paris, 1848. 
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before the times of Whiro ; and thongh very many expeditions have 
sailed from those shores to the west, there appears to be no record of 
any fresh settlers arriving there since very remote times, at least I 
gather this from the P6re*s work. 

One object I have had in writing this paper was, to show the 
reliability of the Polynesian traditions as preserved by different 
branches of the race, which have had no communication with one 
another for over 20 generations, and who consequently could not have 
learnt these particulars from one another at a subsequent date. 
Whilst this is true for most of the groups mentioned above, it is 
probable that there has been intercourse between Eaiatea and Baro- 
tonga at a less distant date. 




THE FALL OF PUKEHINA, OREIWHATA, AND 

POUTUIA PAS, 

BAY OF PLENTY, NEW ZEALAND. 

By Tna Wua Bnom. 



IN a previonB paper by Timi Wata Binuni, allnaon was made to 
the inhabitants of New Zealand who wen found here on the 
arrival of the historical canoes in, or abont the b^inning of tbe 
fonrteenth century. The following aoooont also refers to aeTeral of 
the tribes who at that time lived in the Bay of Plenty, and who were 
finally extingnished as triboB at the time of the fall of the above pom, 
the remnants being absorbed in the oonqnering tribes. The names of 
several of these tribes were given to me by Taupe Fnrani, an old man 
of the Ngatiawa tribe of Whakatane, in the Bay of Plenty, and some 
of them are mentioned by Timi Wata in his paper. These people 
were stated to have been living along the coasts when the Mata-atna 
canoe, under the oommand of Toroa, landed at Whakatane from 
Hawaiki. 

If we allow 20 years to a generation, and suppose that Uara-ika 
most have been at least 20 years old at the time of the fall of Puke- 
bina, we shall find that this event occurred abont the year 1690. It 
is probable that the people of the pa bad a mixture of the Arawa 
blood in their veins, fbr these latter people were their near neighbours 
on the west, and at the time of the siege had been in the country some 
260 years or more ; indeed, it is not improbable that one of the clans 
mentioned — ^Waitaha-turauta — derived its name from Wcutaha-nni-a- 
Hei (the son of Hei), one of the chiefe who came over in the Arawa 
oanoe. However this may be, the other dans named are believed to 
be some of the original people of the country. The following are the 
names of the ancient (dans of that part of the Bay of Plenty which lies 
around Whakatane, referred to above ; they are all said to be of " T« 
vhanau a Toi": "The funily of Toi," or his desoendants : — (1.) Ts 
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Barauhe-turakiruki, (2.) Te Rarauhe-maimai, (8.) Te Turura-manku, 
(4.) Te Eaupo-ngaoheohe, (5.) Te Tawa-rariki, (6.) Te Eotore-o-boa. 

The three pas mentioned above are situated about five miles to the 
eastward of Maketn, and about thirty miles westward from Whakatane. 
Though the fall of Pukehina occurred so many years ago, its earthen 
ramparts are still most distinctly to be seen, indeed are almost in as 
good a state of preservation as when the siege took place probably, 
although the wooden pallisading which formerly stood on the top of 
each rampart has decayed and disappeared. 

The story is a veritable chapter in the history of New Zealand, 

and is interesting as showing the effect produced by a curse on the 

sensitive feelings of the Maori. 

S. Pebot Smith. 



KO TE HOBONQA PUKEHINA, OREIWHATA ME 

POUTUIA. 

Eo enei pa me tenei whenua katoa no Waitaha-turauta. Eo nga 
iwi i rokohanga mai e Maruahaira i konei, ko Waitaha-turauta, ko Te 
Eaupo-ngaoheohe, ko Te Earauhe-turukiruki me te tini o nga iwi i 
konei. Na Maruahaira katoa enei iwi i patu i nga ra o namata, katahi 
ka riro tenei whenua i a ia. 

Eo tenei tangata, ko Maruahaira, i Hakuranui^ e noho ana, i tua 
atu o Turanga-nui, i ko mai o Uawa. I reira katoa hoki nga tini 
tupuna o te iwi Maori e noho ana i nga ra o mua. He roa te wa i 
noho ai ki reira, ka wehewehe ratou ki te mata o te whenua. Ea ahu 
te haere a Maruahaira ki te tai whakararo, a, noho rawa atu i Eapute- 
rangi, ara, ki Whakatane, — no muri nei i tapaina ai e Wairaka ki te 
ingoa nei ko Whakatane, no tana whakatauki i te whakauranga mai o 
Mata-atua. Ea u te waka nei ki uta katahi ia ka tu ki runga ka mea; 
'' Eia tu whakatane ake ahau i au," koia Whakatane.' 

Na, ka noho nei a Maruahaira i Whakatane, he roa te wa. Ea ki 
atu ki tana tama matamua ki a Maraika ; '* E tama, haere ki te 
arataki i to tuahine, i a Euao-takupu.'*'^ Na, haere atu ana ia, ka ahu 
te haere ki te tai whakararo. Ea tae ki te Awa-o-te-atua, ka ui ake 
ki nga pa e tu iho ana i runga 1 te maunga, i te Eaokaoroa^ ; *< Eaore 
he wahine i kona?'* Ea whakahokia iho e te hunga o te pa; "Eaore 
kau i konei." Pena tonu tana mahl, he ui haere i nga pa, a, ka tae 
ki Pukehina. Ea ui ake ki nga tangata o Oreiwhata pa, ka mea; 
''Eaore ranei a Euao-takupu i kona?" Ea whakahokia iho e te 
hunga o te pa ; '' Tenei a Euao-takupu." 

Ea ora te ngakau o te maia nei ; katahi ka piki ake ki te pa. Tae 
atu, kei te tangi ki te tuahine, ka mutu. Eatahi ka haere tona tuahine 
ki te paoi aruhe mana ; i te tomonga atu o tona tuahine ki te whata, 
ka kite atu ia i te whaka-rae o te aruhe. Ea maoa mai nga kai mana ; 
he kiore,' he manu, nga kinaki. 
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Ea tae ki te ra e hoki mai ai ia, ka homai e tona tnahine nga aruhe ki 
a ia. Eatahi ka ki puku mai tona tuahine ki a ia ; *' Haere, korero atu ki 
to taua matna — ki a Mamahaira — kua kangaia ia e taka tane, e Te 
Arairehe." Ea uia mai e tona tungane — e Maraika — ''Pehea te 
kanga ? '* Ea wbakahokia atu e tona tuahine, — ka mea ; *' I te wa e 
hao ana i nga knpenga ika ka pae mai ki uta, ka patai iho taka tane — 
a Te Arairehe — ' He aha te ika o te moana ? ' Ea whakahokia ake 
e te kai-hao ika, * He koheriheri,' ka whakahokia iho e Te Arairehe, 
' Eo rihariha o Mamahaira.* '*^ 

Heoi, ka ponri te tungane ; ka hoki. Ea tae ki Whakatane, ka uia 
mai e Mamahaira ; <* He aha te korero ? '* Eatahi te tangata ra ka 
hoatu i te pnpu aruhe— he motuhanga nga axuhe nei; katahi a 
Mamahaira ka whakatauki: '< Eo te pito kumara, me te pirau taro 
kua kitea e au, ka whai ahau ko te pito aruhe. "^ me te whakarongo 
o nga iwi. Ea ki mai ano tana tama — a Maraika — *' Eua oti hoki koe 
te kanga e Te Arairehe I " Ano ra ko Mamahaira : — " Pehea te 
kanga ? '' Ea whakahokia mai e Maraika, <' I ki iho ia ki nga koheri- 
beri o te one i Maramama, * Eo rihariha o Mamahaira.' " 

Heoi, ka tino pouri i konei te maia nei, a Mamahaira ; ka whaka- 
bau atu ki ona rangatira-whakahaere : " Aukahatia nga waka-taua ! '* 
Eihai i roa i nga mano, — kua oti te aukaha. Te mahi ra o te Tararo, 
o te Pitau, o te Tete ! ® 

Ea tae ra pea te rongo o te ope nei ki nga iwi e noho mai ra i te 
Eaokaoroa, i Otamarakau, tae rawa atu ana ki Pukehina, ka ikiiki noa 
iho i te whakamataku. Eihai i roa, ka rewa te ope nei ma waho i te 
moana; i taria ano hoki ki te *' Paki-o-Buhi " rewa ai taua ope nei. 
Ea tu ki waho o Toangapoto, ka kitea mai e nga mano-iwi e noho 
mai ra ; ano ka tae ki waho o Te Eaokaoroa ka hun katoa iho nga 
mano-tini o nga pa ra ki te akau whai ai i te ope nei. Eo nga waka 
ra ki waho rere ai, ko nga mano ra ki uta haere ai, nawai, a, ka ngaro 
te akau i nga mano ra. E hao ana ra pea i tetahi miiti P 

Ea tae ki waho o Otamarakau pa, ka ki atu a Mamahaira ki a Te 
Hapu :^^ *< Taua ka rum ki uta I"" Ea ki mai a Te Hapu: <' Ahu atu 
koe ki uta, ka ahu ahau ki Motiti." Heoi, rere ana a Te Hapu ki 
Motiti, ka tika tonu a Mamahaira ki Pukehina. Ea tae ki waho o 
Pukehina te taua ra, ka tu iho te puhi a Te Arairehe i runga i te tihi 
o tona pa, o Oreiwhata, kia tau mai te ope ra i waho ; rongo tonu a 
Mamahaira. 

Ano ka ki noa te tai, katahi ka hinga te puhi a te maia e tu iho ra 
i runga i te tihi o tona pa — a Te Arairehe — kia whakaheke mai nga 
waka ra ki uta. Eua kapi tonu hoki a uta i nga mano-tini, kua kau 
mai hoki ki te whatianga ngam whanga atu ai ki nga waka nei. 
Eatahi ano ka pa te whakahau a te maia nei, a Mamahaira, ki tona 
ope ; '< Hoea ! kia rite te pounga o te hoe ki te moana.'* Eo tana 
tama matamua, ko Maraika, i te ihu o tetehi o nga waka ; ko tana 
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tama potdki, ko Patakarihi, i te ihu o tetehi o nga waka. Eo te kaha 
o te hoe me te kaha o te ngaru ki te karawhiu i te mahi nei, i te 
waka-taua ki uta. Tino rerenga i roto i te tini o te tangeta e tu mai 
ra i roto i te wai, anana ! me he ia taiheke e aki ana ki te tahatika. 

Eihai ano i ata tae ki uta, ka pekena, e Maraika, tamarahi ai, 
'* Eai au te ika i te ati ! '' He pekenga to Maraika, he pekenga hoki to 
Patukarihi i te ihu o tetehi o nga waka, ka tamarahi, '* Eai au te 
tatao 1 "" Heoi ano, ka kokiri katoa te ope ki te patu haere i nga 
mano-tini i uta ra. Ea whati ; whaia ake ; horo katoa enei pa i a 
Maruahaira. He mano-tini i te takotoranga. Ea mate katoa enei 
iwi i a Maruahaira, ara :— a Waitaha-turauta, a Te Baupo-ngaoheohe, 
a Tururu-mauku, a Te Barauhe-turukiruki, a Te Haere-marire, a Te 
Pururu-tataka. 

Ea riro katoa tenei whenua i a Maruahaira ; mate noa ia, ka tupu 
ake kotona uriko Maraika; noho tuturu tonu ki runga i tenei whenua. 
Mate noa a Maraika, tupu ake ko tona uri ko Eaiakau, noho tuturu 
tonu. ki tenei whenua. Pera tonu te noho o nga whakatupuranga i 
muri i a Maruahaira tae noa ki te whakatupuranga i a Te Bangitua- 
koha ratou ko ona teina. Eua tae mai tenei ki te ra o te Ture. Ea 
mate a Te Bangituakoha ratou ko ona teina, ka tupu ko Mita te 
Bangituakoha raua ko tona teina ko Timi Wata Bimini, a, e noho tonu 
ki runga ki te whenua nei. 

Na, no Maruahaira tae noa mai ki a Mita, ko Timi Wata, ka te 
kau nga whakatupuranga, ara : — 

Eo Maruahaira tana 

„ Maraika ^ 

^ Kaiakaa « 

^ Telngo 

^ Paretaira » 

^ Tirangi 

„ Ngamakini « 

^ Te Awhe-o-te-rangi « 

«, 1 Te Bangituakoha, 2 Pakeke, 3 Bimimi, tana ko 

«, Mita Te Bangituakoha Timi Wata Bimini 

No te tau 1878 ka whakawakia tenei whenua ki te tikanga o te ture 
Eooti-whakawa-whenua-Maori, e Tiati Hiira ki Maketu ; ka riro i a 
Timi Wata tenei whenua. 

I muri iho ka whakawakia ano, ka hinga katoa nga keeki tawari a 
Te Arawa, i runga i te toa, me ta Ngati-makino keehi, i ki nei i a 
Waitaha-nui-a-Hei tenei whenua. Heoi, ka tino tuturu ki a Timi 
Wata ratou ko tona hapu ko Ngati-whakahemo — ^hapu o Te Arawa— e 
noho nei i Maketu i runga ano i nga take-^toa o Maruahaira. 
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TEANSLATION. 

These pa» and all this country formerly belonged to the Waitaha- 
tnrauta tribe. The clans that Mamahaira found here on his arrival 
were : Waitaha-torauta, Te Baupo-ngaoheohe, Te Baranhe-turakiraki, 
and the other numerous tribes of the land. Maruahaira killed all these 
people in the days of old, hence this country passed to him. 

This man Maruahaira lived at Hakuranui,^ between Gisbome and 
Uawa (or Tologa Bay). It was there that all the many ancestors of 
the Maori people lived in ancient times ; they lived there for a long 
time, and then spread over the land. Maruahaira journeyed to the 
northern coast, and finally took up his abode at Eaputerangi, that is 
to say, at Whakatane, — a name which was afterwards given by 
Wairaka, when she uttered her £Eunous '' saying ** on the arrival of 
Mata-atua. When that canoe landed, she stood up in her canoe and 
said : '* Let me act like a man," — whence Whakatane.' 

Behold then, Maruahaira dwelt at Whakatane ; he remained there 
for a long time. Then he said to his first-bom — to Maraika — " Oh 
my son, go and seek for thy sister, for Euao-takupu.**' So the son 
went on his journey and directed his course by the northern sea (Bay 
of Plenty). When he arrived at Te-Awa-o-te-Atua, he asked of the 
people of the pa which stood on the hill at Te Eaokaoroa^ : <' Is there 
any [strange] woman there ? " The people of the pa returned : 
'* There is none here.'* Thus did he, asking at each pa, until he 
arrived at Pukehina. He called up to the people of Oreiwhata pa, and 
said : *< Is, perchance, Euao-takupu there ? " And the people of the 
pa replied : **Euao-takupu is here." 

Our hero felt delighted [at the success of his search] ; he climbed 
up to the pa. Arrived there, he cried (tangi) over his sister ; and 
when that was ended, she preceded to pound fern-root as food for him. 
As the sister entered the storehouse he saw the great piles of fern-root 
packed away there. Then the food was cooked for him ; rats*^ and 
birds were tiie relish to the rest of the food. 

When the day for his return came, his sister gave him a present of 
choice fern-root to take with him, and at the same time whispered to 
him : ** Betum, and say unto our father Maruahaira that he has been 
cursed by my husband, by Te Arairehe.'* The brother Maraika asked : 
** What was the nature of the curse ?*' The sister repHed and said: 
" When the fishing-net was drawn, and the fish heaped on the shore, 
my husband — Te Arairehe — called down : * What are fish of the sea?' 
and the fishermen replied to him : ' They are hohenkeri* Then, 
exclaimed Te Arairehe, *They are the disgusting things of Marua- 
haiia !' "« 

That was enough; the brotlier returned full of dark thoughts. 
Arrived at Whakatane, his father Maruahaira asked him : " What is 
the news ?'* Then the young man gave to his fiather the bundle of 
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fern-root ; it was of the best motuhanga kind. Mamahaira uttered 
the following Eaying : '* Blemished kumaras and rotten taros have I 
seen before, I now possess some fern-root fragments,"^ whilst the 
people listened. His son then said : ** You have been cursed by Te 
Arairehe 1" Said Maruahaira : " What was the curse ?** Maraika 
replied: "He said of the koheriheri on the sands of Maramarua: 
* They are the disgusting things of Maruahaira !* " 

Then was the hero — Maruahaira — very much troubled. He issued 
his orders to his commanding chiefs : '* Fasten on the top-sides of the 
war-canoes.*' This did not take long for the many people to do ; the 
fastenings were soon finished. Then indeed were seen the several 
kinds of war-canoes — the tararo, the pitau, and the tete !^ 

The news of the organisation of a war-party soon reached Te 
Eaokaoroa, Otama-rakau, and even unto Pukehina, and the people 
trembled with fear. It was not long before the war-party was afloat 
out on the ocean ; they had waited until the " Paki-o-Riihi ** (the fine 
weather of February) to start. When they were opposite Toangapoto 
they were seen by the many people living there, and when they got 
off Te Eaokaoroa the numberless people of that pa descended to the 
coast, and following the war-party along the beach, as the latter sailed 
along outside, until the beach seemed hidden by the numbers of 
people. Perhaps they expected to net some fresh meat !' 

Arrived off Otamarakau pa, Maruahaira said to Te Hapu :^ *' Let 
us two go (enter) ashore 1"" Te Hapu said: "Oo thou ashore, whilst 
I go on to Motiti.*' Enough; Te Hapu sailed away to Motititi, 
whilst Maruahaira went on direct to Pukehina. When the army got 
off that place, the signal of Te Arairehe was stuck up on the top of his 
pa — at OreiTirhata — as a sign to the host to anchor outside. Mama- 
haira at once complied. 

When the tide was at its fall, down came the signal, which was 
standing on the top of the pa of Te Arairehe — it was to indicate that 
the canoes should land. All the coast was covered by numberless 
people; some had even waded out to the breakers to await the arrival 
of the canoes on shore. Then was heard the command of the here- 
of Maruahaira — to his host : '* Paddle ! Let the dip of the paddles into 
the sea be altogether/* His first-bom — Maraika — ^was in the bows of 
one of the canoes, and his youngest son — ^Patukarihi — ^in the bows of 
another. Between the strength of the paddles and the force of the 
waves, the canoes were quickly rushed ashore. They flew in amongst 
the numbers of men standing in the water. Ah, it was like the strong 
current of the flood-tide dashing on the coast 1 

Hardly had they reached the shore when Maraika jumped out and 
shouted his war-cry, *' I have the first fish 1** As Maraika sprang out, 
so also did Patukarihi, from the bows of one of the other canoes, 
ihouting his war*ory. " I have the second I "" Enough, then all the 
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host dashed forward to the fight with the numberless people on shore. 
They broke and fled ; they were followed np ; and all the pas fell to 
Maruahaira. The fallen were numberless. All these tribes were killed 
by Maruahaira, that is to say, Waitaha-turauta, Te Eaupo-ngaoheohe, 
Tnruru - mauku, Te Barauhe - turukiruki, Te Haere - marire, and 
Pnruru-tataka. 

All this country passed to Maruahaira, and at his death his 
offspring Mairaka grew up and remained continuously on the land. 
On the death of Maraika, his offspring Kaiakau grew up and lived 
constantly on the land. So it continued during each generation after 
Maruahaira down to the generation of Te Bangituataka and his 
brothers, — ^that is, down to the time of the [English] law. When Te 
Bangituataka and his brothers died, his son Mita te Bangituataka and 
his cousin Timi Wata Bimini grew up and dwelt continuously on the 
land. 

Now, from Maruahaira down to the time of Mita and Tima Wata, 
there are ten generations, thus : — 

Eo Mamahaira whose son was 

» Maraika « 

, Eaiakau « 

„ Telngo » 

„ Paretira » 

^ Tirangi 

« Ngamakini, » 

« Te Awhe-o-td-rangi « 

» 1 Te Bangitnakoha, 2 Pakeke, 3 Bimmi, whose son was 

« Mita Te Bangitnakoha Timi Wata Bimini 

In the year 1878 this land was adjudicated on according to the law 
of the Native Land Court by Judge Heale at Maketu, when the land was 
awarded to Timi Wata. Afterwards, the title was again enquired into, 
when all the counter-claims of Te Arawa through conquest, and those 
of Ngatimakino, who claimed through Waitaha-nui-a-Hei, fell through. 
Enough, the title was finally vested in Timi Wata and his tribe Ngati- 
whakahemo — a sub-tribe of Te Arawa — ^who live at Maketu, through 
the conquest of Maruahaira. 



NOTES. 

1. Haharamii, This is the name of a place said to be between Qisbome and 
Tologa Bay, which is believed by the Ngatiawa and some other tribes to be the 
•* Boorce of the Maori people/*— Te puna o te iwi Maori. I first heard of this place 
83 years ago, when the Ngatiawa people of the West Coast told me it was the 
landing place of the Mata-atua canoe on her arrival from Hawaiki, but that in 
cansequence of a quarrel between the captain of the canoe and his brother — the latter 
having taken improper liberties with the former^s wife — ^the Mata-atua sailed on and 
finally landed at Whakatane in the Bay of Plenty. Archdeacon W. L. Williams 
at my xeqoest kindly made some enquiries recently as to whether any knowledge of 
(bif place itill existed in the locality, and, strange to say, nothing is known of it by 
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the people leBident then. I do not, however, cm that grouid reject the iraditioii, 
and believe that we shall yet locate the exact position of Hakoxanoi, and learn its 
history. 

2. Whakatanet the well-known river in the Bay of Plenty. There is a veiy 
interesting story connected with this " saying" of Wairaka's— too long to repeat 
folly here— bat, briefly, it refeis to the following incident, which was first told me 
by Major Mair. When the Biata-atoa canoe touched the shore, the crew looked np 
and beheld on the cliffs above them a pa belonging to the ancient people of the 
country. An unaccountable feeling of alarm and uncertainty seemed at onoeto 
paralyse the crew, no one offered to land, but each sat moodily, paddle in hand, 
awaiting someone to break the spell which sppeared to bind them. Of a sudden, 
up sprang Wairaka, the spirited daughter of Toroa the captain, and, flourishing her 
paddle, shouted out, ** Let me act like a man [as no one else will] ," and jumped 
ashore. Whdkatane means ** man-like,** or *' ma8culine,***-hence the river ever 
since has been called by that name in memory of this lady*s spirit and courage in 
daring to do what all her fellows feared to try. The author is, however, wrong in 
stating that Whakatane got its name after the arrival there of Maruahaira, for 
Wairaka lived some eight or nine generations before him. 

8. KuaO'takupu, ** the young gannet." The story does not tell us how Marua- 
haira's daughter became lost to her family, so that it became necessary for the 
brother to go in search of her. Seemingly her marriage with Te Anurehe had 
taken place some time before the epoch of the events herein narrated. 

4. Te Kaokaoroa is the name of the high cliff facing the cOast just to the west 
of the point where the Matata Biver falls into the sea, some thirteen miles from 
Whakatane. 

5. He Kiore, ** rats.*' It is perhaps necessary to say, for the benefit of foreign 
readers, that the kiore-maorit or Native rat, was esteemed all over Polynesia as a 
delicate morsel. Unlike the omnivorous Norway rat — so familiar to us — the Maori 
rat fed exclusively on dainty herbs and roots, so that there was really nothing more 
disgusting in eating it than in a hare or rabbit. 

6. Ko rihariha o Maruahaira, The literal translation of this is : '* The lice of 
the head of Maruahaira.** Now, to to the Maori idea, the head was extremely 
sacred, and therefore to call the fish which were to eaten by this name, and thereby 
associate /ood with the tapued head of his father-in-law, was a most dreadful curse 
according to all rules of Maori etiquette, and only to be wiped out with Te Atai- 
rehe*s heart's blood. 

7. The true sense of Maruahaira's words are not given by the bare translation 
of them, but they are intended to convey the idea that, notwithstanding the 
superior quality of the Motuhanga (considered to be the best kind of edible fern-root) 
having come from the country of one who had cursed the speaker, they were not 
relished as the blemished kumara and rotten taro of his own farm. 

8. Three kinds of canoes are mentioned — The tararo is a vessel without top- 
sides or carved figure-head, the pitau has a high carved stem-post and carved 
figure-head, the tete, smaller than the last, and without the carved figure-head or 
stem. Many of these canoes would carry over a hundred men. 

9. Our author here uses the Maori pronunciation of the English word **meat,** 
and intends to indicate that the people on shore looked forward to the usual 
cannibal feast following a battle. 

10. Te Hapu is said to be the ancestor of the people who own (in part) the 
island of Motiti, off Tauranga, in the Bay of Plenty. 

11. *'Let us two go ashore." A chief always addressed his army as "us two,*' 
or " we two.'* 

12. The first slain in a battle was called mataika or ika i te ati, the second 
tatao, Man was frequently alluded to as a ** fish," as ika in this instance. 



A LAMENT FOR TUPOKI, 

BY HIS SISTER, TE MARO-POUNAMU. 



Translated by D. F. G. Barclay. 



THE following lament, or tangi, is published as a fair specimen of 
Maori poetry, illustrating the peculiar abrupt transition of 
ideas, the suppression of words used in prose composition, and the 
allegorical form of expression common to all Maori poetry. Without 
a knowledge of the circumstances under which Maori poetry is com- 
posed, and a somewhat extensive knowledge of Maori history, the bare 
translation will always fail to convey the composer's ideas, or give 
any sense to the words. Another version of this lament will be 
found in Sir Oeorge Orey*s '* Ngamoteatea," p. 197 — ^where it is said 
to be by Makirangi — ^which' differs somewhat from this, especially in 
the opening lines. 

Tupoki was a chief of the Mgati-tama tribe, living in and owning 
the country between the Mokau and Urenui Rivers, on the West 
Coast of the North Island of New Zealand. The position occupied by 
this tribe rendered it peculiarly liable to attack from the northern 
tribes, who, in their warlike expeditions against the people of Cook's 
Strait, nearly always followed the route which leads down the Mokau 
River, and along the coast to Taranaki ; a course which avoided the 
almost trackless interior country lying between the sea and the 
Whanganui River. The restless spirit which appears to have pre- 
vailed amongst the Maoris generally during the latter years of last 
century, and the early ones of this, which led to a constant state of 
warfare affecting nearly the whole of the country, brought many war 
parties, or tatuu, through the Ngatitama territories, all of which 
passed by the stronghold occupied by the brothers Tupoki and 
Raparapa, at their pa of Te Eawau, situated on an island — at high 
water — a little to the north of Pari-ninihi, or the White Cliffs. 
Allusion to this is made in the lament. Tupoki was killed in a battle 
at Pararewa on the Upper Mokau, where his tribe suffered defeat at 
the hands of Ngati-roro, Ngati-haua, and Ngati-paoa, the tribes which 
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occupy the head-waters of the Mokau, the Waipa, and the Thames 
Eivers. Tupoki and his Ngatitama were on their way into the enemies' 
country to seek revenge for the death of Te Eawa-iri-rangi, slain at 
Tihimanuka, near Poutama, when he fell. 

It cannot he stated with certainty when the battle of Pararewa 
took place ; but as Mama of Ngati-maniapoto was the chief who killed 
Tupoki, and as the former was himself killed at Te Motunui, in about 
1819 or 1820, it probably occurred between 1810 and 1818. Judge 
Gudgeon's interesting judgment in the case of the Poutama land 
claims, gives a good deal of the local history of those stirring times. 

EnrroBS. 



HE TANGI MO TUPOKI, NA TONA TUAHINE, NA TE 

MABO-POUNAMU. 

Tbanblation. 



1 Ten ia te po taua te taka mai nei 

i Pari-ninihi^ 
Nau te tatari Ida maunu te wai i 

ronga i Ngamotu,^ 
Eei to tamaiti, ma Baa-a-Matiiku,^ 

hei putild mai 
Te ua o te pakanga, e taoira mai ra 

te hiku o te taua. 

5 Pairangitia mai o kahu aDgiangi, 
Pairangitia mai i te puke i Whare- 

kohu. 
Ea nui ou tohu ki runga ki tou 

rangi,* 
Ea rere nga whetu o te ata, 
Manu whakarewaia kia whakakau 
au, 
10 I te riri whatiwhati i roto o Para- 
rewa. 
Eei pehia koe, te ahi o te tupua,' 
Tenei Poutu, nau i here mai, 
Hei whakatu mai te whare i muri 

ake, 

Eauraka e koaia e te rahi Ati-tama,^ 

15 Me tuku ki raro ra, mo Tautari? ma, 

Mo te wai-aruhe e taanga tonu nei,^ 

Tahnxihuri ai i te papa ki Barotaka.^ 



E kore E tama ra, e tahuri to rakau 

toa, 
I ngaua putia e te ipo whaine,^ 
20 Ea whati i reira te pnhi o taku 

waka." 
He tumu herenga waka, no runga, 

no raro, no te Bauparaha e 1^^ 
Hurihuri kau ai te mokai o te 

wahine," 
Taka kiri whakaniko, te kiri o 

Awanui (or Whanganui) 
Ea whara kei muri. 



1 Behold the war-cloud settleth upon 

Pari-ninihi.^ 
Hadst thou but waited till the waters 

receded from Ngamotu,^ 
It had been for thy son, for Bau-a- 

Matuku,^ to gather together 
The Btorm of battle as flashed the tail 

(van) of the war-party. 

5 Spread forth thy floating garments. 
Spread them forth upon the hill at 

Wharekohu. 
Thou hast many signs in thy heaven 

(or, upon thy head),^ 
The morning stars appear (or spring 

forth), 
Bring them forth, that I may swim 
10 In the midst of the flight from Para- 
rewa. 
Beware, lest thou art crushed by the 

fire of the gods,' 
Brought by thee, Oh Poutu, 
To cause tibe house (tribe) to stand in 

future times. 
Bejoice not ye (who are but the) servile 

dependants of Ati-tama,<^ 
15 Set this down to the revenge for the 

death of Tautari? and the rest, 
And (payment for) long unavenged 

defeats,^ 
Thou tumest aimlessly to and fro 

upon the rook at Barotaka.^ 

Never, Oh son, would thv unoonqeured 

weapon have failed uiee 
But that it was bitten through by the 

act of a beloved woman,^ 
20 Then was the plume of my canoe 

broken,^^ (which was) 
The anchorage of the canoes from north 

and south, and of Te Bauparaha !^' 
Overthrown (is the embodiment of) the 

hopes and desires of woman,!* 
My tatooed body, the body of Awanui 

(or Whanganoi), 
Is henceforth lost to light and for* 

gotten. 
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25 Ma td haa takaha, e taraki taku 25 It was only a fierce-blowing gale that 

rata tiketike,^^ oonld overthrow my lofty Ratay^ 

Taku whakaruru totara, e tu ki My sheltering Totara whicn stood at 

Pontama ra.^ Poutama.^ 



Earanga mai, E Pare, i te tara ki 

Bangikohua. 
Tera taku manu, he manu takipa, 
He takupu matakana, he aua- 

matawhero, 
80 Mo nga utu e hira, ki te pae ki 

Karaka-nra. 

He aha koia koe te tohi atu ai, 
To patu whakatu, ki te ihn o Mama?^? 
O Mama ra, i te kai a wai ? 
O Hari ra, i te kai a Banga, 
35 O Hau ra, i te kai a Oro, 
O Tin ra, i te kai a Maene." 



Ea mahungahnnga te whakahoro i 

ton angaanga, 
Ton angaanga e tohe nei Jd te hau 

o te riri, 
Eo Eahatuatini, hei utu mo aku taro 

i ngaua iho nei-e-i. 



Lift up thy voice, Oh Pare, from the 

peak of Bangikohua, 
This, my bird, was a great ocean bird, 
A wild white gannet, a red sea mullet, 
30 (Slain in payment) for the many deeds 

done at Earaka-ura.^ 



Why didst thou not strike straight. 
Thy weapon true, upon the nose of 

Mama?i7 
Of Mama, who shall be the food for 

whom? 
Of Hari, who shall be the food for 

Banga, 
35 Of Hau, who shall be the food for Oro, 
Of Tni, who shall be the food for 

Maene.^ 

Crumbled was thy head, by the stroke 

that overthrew thee, 
Thy head which rejoiced in the 

tempest of battle. 
Eahuatuatini shall be payment for 

my taros which are consumed 
(Or payment for my shattered hopes, 

now overthrown). 



NOTES. 

1. Pari^niMiki, the high oliffs called bv Europeans the "White Cliffs/' about 30 miles 
north of New Plymouth, and along the foot oi which was the usual road of the war* 
parties coming from the north. 

2. Had Tupoki but waited for the arrival of the Ngatiawa tribe from Ngamotn (the 
district where New Plymouth is now built), Te Puni, afterwards so well known at the tmie 
Wellington was founded, in 1889, would have been present with his people at the battle of 
Pararewa, and might have changed its result. 

8. BauHi-McUukn. This is another name for Te Puni. 

4. Beatgi. We prefer translating this word by " chieftanship."— Editobs. 

5. Ttdkiate ti^ma, literally, " the fire of the gods or demons ; " and refers to the fire- 
arms lately introduced into New Zealand, and a single specimen of which nad recently 
been brou^t by Poutu from Ngapuhi in the North. Poutu had instructed Ngati-tama in 
its use. 

6. AtH-tama^ a poetical form of the tribal name Ngati-tama. (We differ from Ifr. 
Barclay in his rendering of " te rahi AIMama.** BaM means a '* slave," or " dependant ; " but 
it equadly means *' great," as does nui, and both are common poetical expresnons applied to 
tribes, and means in this connection " the great ones— or chiefs ~of Ati-tama."— EditobSi) 

7. TauitaH, an abbreviated form of Maimgatautari, a great chief of the Ngati-haua tribe, 
who had been killed at Poutama previously. 

8. Te wai-aruhe e taanga tonu nei, an expression denoting "bitter memories, long 
endurixxg."— Editobs. 

9. Bcarotaka, a flat rock below the Kawau Pa, on Poutama beach. (The composer here 
addresses herself, and expresses her grief and bewilderment at the loss of her brother. 
— Editobs.) 

10. Tupoki had given orders before the battle that no one should eat until his weapon 
had tasted blood, but his granddaughter did so in defiance of this, and hence the allusion 
and the consequence. (See the story of Maui's " fishing-up " of New Zealand for another 
illustration of the result flowing from eating before a premeditated deed had been 
accomplished. Such an action broke the vutna or tapu of the deed.— Editobs.) 

11. Te puM taka waka, " the plumes of my canoe/' is a happy simile for me pride and 
admiration in which the sister neld her brother Tupoki. In tne waroanoes there were 
two long curving rods ipuhi), projecting from the bow, adorned with feathers and plumes of 
tile albatross, objects of great beauty to the Maori ideas. 

13. This line refers to Tupoki and Baparara, the two famous toae or braves, who whilst 
they lived held Ngatimaniapoto at bay. They were the *' posts " round which their tribe 
rallied, and past which no hostile party itoaka here used as a war-party.— Editobs.] could 
proceed without first accounting to these two chiefs. 

18. This line is said to refer to Ngaipu— a whaea (mother) of Taonui's— who was a ware, 
or plebian, and who— it is said— cooked and ate part of Tupoki, a disgrace which the com- 
poser evidently took to heart. (In Mr. Barclay's MS. the word kuki is used ; we replace it 
by Mofcoi, which is in the " Ngamoteatea" version, the former probably being the English 
word " oook."— Ebitobs.) 
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14. ReUa NtetOw, ** lofty rata/* aaed here to express the high esteem in whieh Tnpoki 
ma held ; the rata being the tallest tree in New Zealand. The line expresses sorrow not 
unmixed with disappointment at the renowned Tnpoki having been overthrown by a tribe 
which his Bister did not consider altogether " foemen worthy of his steel." 

15. Poutama, is a celebrated battle-field on the sea beach north of White GUfFs, where 
many a fight has taken place, and the name of which is often mentioned in Maori song. 
It gives its name to the sorronnding country, and at one time was the boundary on the 
sonth of the Ngati-maniapoto tribe. 

16. All oatsranding injuries, or **utu acoonnts." were wiped oat by the death of Tnpoki, 
even that of Earaka-nra. 

17. Mama, a cbief of Ngati-maniapoto, killed by Pnaha at the battle of Te liotonni, or 
Okoki, near Urenui, some yesrs after the events related in this tangi. See Jownud of tk§ 
PolifnnkM Society, voL L, p. 86. He was a great toa, and once fought a duel with and killed 
Te Huarere, a toa of Te Arawa tribe. The duel was fought in the presence of the two 
opposing armies, who took up their positions on two little hills near the present town of 
Otorohanga, to watch the fight. The two champions met in a shallow intervening gully, 
and the Ngati-maniapoto story is : "that Mama thrust his taiaha— or double-bladed club-> 
between the thighs of Te Huarere, and threw him bodily over his head among his own 
tribe, who dispatched him.'* It was Mama who killed Tupoki. 

18. Baiwa, the name of a dog belongins to Te Maro-pounamiL the composer of the 
lament ; Bazi-Maruru, a great warrior who defeated Ngati-tama at Tiki-manuka ; Hau, or 
Hauauru, and Tiu. great chiefs of Ngati-maniapoto ; Oro and Maene, slaves of Te Maro- 

gounamu; Eahutuatini, a chief of Ngati-rereahu; Hari was the husband of Bangi- 
apainga who was treacherously murdwed by Te Kawa-iri-rangi, to whom she was related, 
when on her way to visit him on a peaceful errand, for whiSi revenge was obtained at 
Tihi-manuka. 

Pare, mentioned in line S7, was Pare-te»korae, mother of Hauauru, alluded to above. 
The composer, in lines 38 to S6, expresses the common form of curse towards her enemies, 
by condemning them to be eaten by her dog and by her slave. 




SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT TAHITIAN POETRY. 



Bt W. D. Alexandbb. 



[Thb Editors beg to call the attention of Maori soholars to the beauty of lan- 
guage in the following poems. The expressions : E aroha mat to tane a mate^ 
" Have compassion on thy lover lest he die ; '* Aue taua el ** Alas for ns both 1 *' 
E aha oe i ooti-pito ai i au neif **Why hast thon severed the oord of love? '* 
Marotea te man toa, " Tellow-girdled are the ¥rarriors;'* and several other 
sentences are as perfect in their oondse power as in their felicity of rendering. 
— ^Editobb.] 



BT the kindness of Miss Teuira Henry, I am enabled to lay before 
the Polynesian Society the text and literal translations of a few 
Tahitian poems. The first was written down by the Eev. J. M. 
Orsmond in 1824, at the island of Baiatea, but is still recited by some 
of the old natives at the present day. 

It is supposed to be chanted by one Moanarai, whose wife has 
deserted him. Standing on the south-west point of Baiatea — called 
Tainuu — ^he watches the canoe that is carrying his wife, Aitofd, past 
Tahaa, to the neighbouring island of Borabora, and gives vent to his 
feelings in the following poetical lament. 

Although it contains a few difficult passages, it is believed that the 
following is a futhful, but perhaps inadequate rendering of the 
original. 



E PEHE TAI VAHINE. 

MoAMAail TX TANX, AlTOFA TB VAHIMX. 



E haere mai, mai Toa^ e, Aitof4 e, 

E ta'n vahine porotn hara e! 

Mai te horo raa o te an i Onoiau* ra, 

E mai te tahe raa o vaipae nei, 

Te QUtaina raa o to'n nei *a'au mateono 

i tepee raa iaoe. 
B Aitof4, e aroha mai to tane a mate. 



Tbanslition. 

Come back from Toa, Aitofa, 

O my beautiful erring spouse I 

As ihe rapid flow of the current at 

Onoiau, 
And as the swollen torrent from the 

valley, 
So flows my yearning heart after thee. 
Aitofa, have compassion on thy lover 

lest he die t 
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Ua tapairn* te oata o Tainan. 

E mata*a, e nana, e hauaituhia te tane 

i te fa raa, 
E i te hiti mai o te aroha o te Tahine 

herehia, 
O te mata nei a te Tahi ioio mataitai. 
Nan4 noa iho te tane, te vai ra mararo. 



E mar&ma tatlpe i tooa te hum o te 

tane, 
Te hum o Moanarai i teie nei e. 
E ata nni haa-mani-rai tona inoino, 
To te tane i tai i tana vahine i nonoa 

ra, 
E mai ral mmamma i te an raa ae o 

to*a tai i teie nei. 



Aue hoi an nei e, aue hoi aa nei ta*a 

vahine iti, 
Ta*a hanihani i haere e nei I 
Ta*a vahine iti parotu hara, ta'n hoa 

here faatoa manava, 
Ta*u hoa ia vero, na eiahia ae nei! 
E hei fara, e hei hinano ta*a i porofaina 

naoe, 
E Aitof4 e, inaha ua reva oe t 



Aue hoi au nei el Te ravea te rave 

ia'a nei e ! 
Te manu atu na oe i te areare i te Aoa^ 

tn na. 
Te vaihohia nei o Yavaara,^ 
E Botui,' te taa nia o te Mehani, i 

muriiaoe. 
Ua faarue oe tooe hopu raa i te vai 

ateate, 
Taoe nei tiare hotn raa tautuu or6. 
Aue oe e Aitof& e I £ titihoria^ oe. 



Aue to'a mamae e, e te pioi o to*a nei 

'a'au 1 
Aue te faanoi e, e te mana*o iaaonohi ! 
Te nruhia au i te topatie. Aue taua e t 
Te noinoi mai tenei te mana'o o to tane 

nei i te faaroha. 



Aue ta'u mahanai e I To mata aiai i 

*aro e *tu e ! 
Aita 'tu ra faufaa utuafare e. 
E tara tui ia'u nei, e tara maitai ia*a 

nei. 
£ aha taoe hara i inoinoa *i, e ta*u 

vahine e, 
I hipa e atu ai oe. 
E aha oe i ooti-pito* ai i aa nei, i taiva 

hoi, 
E vahine hamani ino. 



The promontory of Tainun has beoome 

beaut^ed ^y thee). 
The husband mil fear, will ehrink, will 

faint at the re-appearance, 
At the return of the love of the cJieriahed 

wife, 
Of that face so bright and beautiful. 
Look whichever way he will, she eeema 

to be Btill down there. 

The moon sinking into the western 

shades is the image of the husband, 
The image of Moanarai at this moment. 
As a great cloud obscuring the sky is 

his grief, 
The grief of the husband mourning for 

his estranged wife, 
And like the sky darkened by its rising 

is my distress for her. 

Alas for me 1 Alas for me I my little 

wife, 
My darling has gone astray t 
My little beautiful wayward spouse, 
My friend who made my heart brave, 
My friend in the storm has been stolen 

away. 
A wreath of the fara tree, a garland of 

Pandanus blossoms I have gathered 

for thee, 

Aitofa, and lo t thou art flown. 

Ah, woe is me ! Is it thus that thou 

shouldst treat me ? 
Lo, thou art drifting away over the 

ripples in the Aoa shallows, 
Thou art passing the fragrant vale of 

Vavaara, 
And leaving Mt. Botai, the upper jaw 

of Hades, behind thee. 
Thou hast forsaken thy favourite bathing 

place with its clear water, 
And thy Tiare ^Gardenia) bush that 

blossoms witnout ceasing. 
Alas for thee, Aitofa 1 Thou art a little 

toy canoe that the wind carries away. 

Alas for my anguish and the rage of my 

heart! 
Ah me ! I despair and think of suicide. 

1 am possessed with frenzy. Alas for 

us both 1 
The mind of the husband gives up the 
effort to win back thy love. 

Alas for my darling I Thy fair face is 

lost from sight. 
There is no benefit from the home. 
A piercing thorn to me, a pretty thorn 

to me (art thou). 
What is my fault for which thou art 

vexed, 
For which thou hast disdained me ? 
Why hast thou cut the cord of love, and 

deserted me ? 
An evil- working woman. 
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E vero tatantora xiri, 

I ie otaitni raa i roto i roto ia*a nei. 

Te manava taahihia van nei, 

Te aataina nei to*a manava ia oe. 

Te toetoe^ nei an i te muri aroha noa 

raa. 
E Aitoi& e, e hoi mai t 

Teie te pap&^o ara na oe, 

Teie te hei ura na oe, 

Teie te hei poe mata uiai na oe, 

Teie ton utuafare, 

vau ia o Moanarai tane. 



As a long continued storm is my 

anger, 
At the throbfaing within, within me, 
My bowels yearn, my heart flows out 

after thee. 
I am chilled with lingering affection for 

thee, Aitofa, retam ! 

Here is a bunch of red feathers for thee. 
Here is a wreath of scarlet feathers for 

thee. 
Here is a necklace of beautiful pearls 

for thee, 
Here is thy home. 
I am Moanarai, thy husband. 



NOTES. 



1. Toa, warrior; a name of Borabora, beoanse that island was famous for Its wars. 

2. Onoiau, the only entrance to Maupiti, an islet west of Borabora, out of which a 
ennwnt nms at ebb tide that no boat can stem. 

3. Topairu is rendered by Bey. W. Gill as ** peerless one." and ** fairest of the fair." It 
is applied in Tahiti to the queen's waiting women, chosen for their beauty. I yenture to 
render it '* beautified (by thee)." 

4. Aoa, the wide shoal between Tahaa and Baiatea. 

6. Vavaara^ a large yalley full of fragrant shrubs and flowers. 

6. Botui, a high peak that forms part of the rim of the " Mehani," a crater which was 
the Avemus or Hades of both Tahiti and Baiatea. 

7. TMhoria. a plaything in the shape of a canoe, made out of tanumu leaf, whlCh the 
wind lifts out of the water. 

8. OoM-jiito, literally to cut the umbilical cord. The same figure is used by the 
Hawaiians of the severance of ties of friendships. 

9. Toeto«, chilled. A common figure in Tahitian love poetry, although contrary to the 
European idea of the tender passion. 

10. Pupa ura, a bunch of red feathers. Hei ura, a head wreath of the same. 

According to the tradition, this appeal of Moanarai was not in vain. Either his 
eloquence or the magical power of his chant turned back his lady-love before she had 
reached the shores of Borabora. Perhaps it was a case of " telepathy."— W J). A. 



The four following dirges were taken down by Miss Teuira Henry 
in 1881, at Huahine, from the lips of an old chief named Haiti. The 
chiefs in whose honor they were composed were both ancestors of his. 

II. 

A. Lamentation at the death of the Begent Tanetua, during the reign of King 
Maevarua, in heathen times. 

Translation. 

Sail my canoe to the rim of the sky, 
To the binding of sinnet on Tane- 

marua-nuu I 
A north-east breeze gently blowing 
On the canoe at Taunoa, 
5 Sends ripples away to the mourning 

group (lit. canoe) at Buahine ! 
They are standing for the prayer, 
Broken is the voice of the dear orator 1 
Girdled in yellow are the warriors. 
For whom is the canoe that has landed 

here? 



Ta*u yaa faatere i te pae o te ra*i, 
I te ruuruu raa aha o Tane-marua- 

nuuel 
E maoa*e rii tuvaruvaru 
Tei te vaa i Taunoa, 
5 E aroro aera i te vaa taihaa i 
Buahine e I 
Ua tiatia i te pure, 
Ua harahara i te vana'a rii e ! 
Marotea te mau toa. 
No vai te vaa i tau mai ? 
10 E ui atu ai au nei e 1 

Tanetua ua mate, oi ore a vau oi ite. 10 Ah, why should I ask ! 
12 Faataoto, haamoe atu e ! Tanetua is dead, and I might have 

missed seeing him. 
Let him sleep, let him be lost from 
view I 



EXPLANATION. 

A canoe comes from Taunoa, in Tahiti, to carry the mourner to Buahine, in Maupiti, 
the westernmost of the Society lelaods. 

Tane-mama-nuu was the god invoked at the funerals of slain w a rriors. The image of 
Taae was rebound in sinnet and red feathers for the occasion, and the warri o rs wore 
yellow feather girdles. 

5 
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m. 

to Moehomi of the royil home of Tamatoft, who fdl In battle at 

Traxblixzon. 



Nanai fetia, mona i taaroa tei ata, 
Haere i Aihi. Te arii no te hitirea 

mai o te ra, 
Te toa iti mate-ioio, na ta tahi hum 

o manal 
Tino arii no Aharoa, na hnria oe, 
5 E rai to*a e faaroia noa nei e I 
Tapuna man no Tapoa, 
Te aito ia i faanai i Porapora. 
A hee a tena mate, ta*a arii e, 
Tai moua ia paia ! 
10 A pa aera i te Mehani I 
E omere te Atoa i te Po, 

Hnria na mate I 

1 na tia i te aha, mate iti pnre*a mai 

ra? 

I te papa na mea I 
15 Mata'i hum 6 teie, e vahine han e, 

O Moehonn na taa i te roi toetoe e ! 

Ua moe te to*i i Porapora, 

Te vai na i Vaiotaha. 

Eaha tan e mehi na, e Tef aaroa ? 
20 Mate aenei Tepeete t 

Te taata ia i maa ai te papa npea, 

E ora ai Faanni e 1 

Mea hoa hia i te Pa-tahi. 

Tera roa o Moehonn e, 
25 Tei roto ia tei Tioi 1 

Te opapa hia nei e te in e 1 



A row of stars, a mountain^ that stands 

apa^ inland, leading to Aihl.* 
The chief from the rising of the snn. 
The dear warrior, handsome in death, 

has become like a bird 1 
Kingly body of Ahnroa,* thon art orer- 

tiirownl 
5 My sky is darkened to me now ! 
Trae ancestor of Tapoa,^ 
The warrior who made Borabora great. 
Glide down thither dead, my dbief. 
By the slippery mountain. 
10 Blow (wind) around the MehanL* 
The god of the darkness (Ha4es) will 

praise (him). 
The overthown one who is dead. 
What can quiet (grief for the) dear faoe 

so pallid ! 
At the altar stone 'tis done I 
15 A strange kind of wind is this, O 

woman^ of peace, 
Moehonn is separated to the cold bed 

(of death), alas I 
His axe sleeps at Borabora, 
It lies at Vaiotaha.? 
What art thon lamenting, O Tefaaroa^ 
20 Dead is Tepeete.' 

He was the man who held the helm of 

state (lit. weights of the fish-net), 
So that Faanni^ is saved. 
A person beloved at the fort Patahi.^ 
Yonder is Moebonu, far away, 
25 Inside of the turning place (Tioi^), 
(While) Remembered by the widowed 

one! 



NOTES. 

1 Perhaps Mt. Botoi, by the Mehani, in Baiatea. 

a. AiM is perhaps used for Havaii, an ancient name of Baiatea. 

8. AhvroaiB the name of a place in Baiatea. 

4. Tapao, name of the royal line of Borabora. 

6. The Mehani is an extinct crater in a mountain in Baiatea, which was believed to be 
the entrance to Hadea Down its sides, slippery with moss, and swept by fierce winds, the 
unhappy ghosts descend to the Po or under-world, where the stem god Ta'aroa bears rule. 
This place is meant by the term " Tioi," or turning-place, in the 25th line. The *' god of (or 
in) the night " is of course Taaroa. 

6 " VttMne fcou," woman of peace, is the widow of Moehonn. 

7. FolotaJka is a valley in Borabora. 

& T^aa/roa is a land In Baiatea, where this dizge was composed. 
0. TepetUf an ancestral name of Moehonu. 

10. FaanvA, a district in Borabora. 

11. Paiahi, a strong fort in Borabora ; the " unique fort.*' 

12. Tioit place of turning or torture ; see Note 6. 

Bit]CABx.-One peculiarity of these compositions is the use of endearing diminutivee, 
iH and rii, appended to nouns, which have been rendered by the epithet, "dear." The 
omission of many particles, the abrupt changes of subject, and the obscure mythologioal 
allusions make this poetry very difficult to translate.— w J). A. 



IV. 
OONDOLBNOB FBOM RAUTEA. 



Tena te vaa tei te tai, 
Utuhi te vai noa 



TlUMSLATION. 

There is the canoe in the 
Its wake is lying 
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Mai te ave tere a Hiro ma. 

Tona o te mata*i e pupa i te ie, 
5 Horahora te tna o te are, 

Te ie o te timaa-piti o te aoa e ! 

Poroi mai te arii e, 
8 A tahi aroha tei tapn ha*i e ! 



8 



Like the train that followed Hiro*a 

band. 
His is the wind that swells the sail, 
Spreading out the expanse of the 

waves, 
The sail of the doable oanoe from the 

royal residence. 
Bear the message from the chief, 
Of affection that grows throbbing 1 

(i.e. out of throbbing sorrow). 



Hiro 



NOTE, 
a famous ancient nayigator and robber, deified as god of thieves. 



V. 
CONDOLENCE FBOM THE QUEEN, TAMATOA'S WIDOW. 



Ahomanu, vahine a Tamatoa, 

Tei pupa hirohiro i Anaa. 

Tanm roa tei aratai ia 

Tefarireiraariie! 

Te ura te manu ta'u porofaina, 

Ta'u ana te pua rata. 

Haapiti te matai tuaheahe noa, 

Te reo o te vahine e 1 

Na ta*u mata noa iho nei 

Te f arara o ta'u vahi e ! 

£ aroha tei to tua e te ivi e ! 



Translation. 
Ahomanu, wife of Tamatoa, 
Of the highest lineage of Anaa,^ 
A distant channel has led us to meet 
So frequently together ! 
The red bird is my herald. 
My love token the rata* flower. 
As the baffling wind from two quarters, 
So is the woman's sorrowing voice ! 
And 'tis only by my eyes 
That my message is interpreted. 
Love's greeting follows thee, widowed 
one! 



NOTE& 

1, Anda, an island of the Paumotu group. 

2. Pua rata, flower of the Bata or Tamtian chestnut (Inocarpui eduiU), a small white 
flower much prised for its fragrance. 
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A REPLY TO MR. A. S. ATKINSON'S PAPER, 
" WHAT IS A TANGATA MAORI* ? " 



Bt Tuta Tamati. 



KO tenei kupti " Maori " e hara i te kupu tutaru mai no maa 
no nga ra o namata, ara, ki te takiwa o Ngatiporou anake pea» 
enei kupu aku. 

Oiiia tera ano kei te rato atu ki era atu iwi o te motu nei, te kore 
mohiotanga ki tena kupu *' Maori.** E hara i te kupu tawhito iho 
no mua, a mehemea tera tetabi tangata, iwi, ranei e ki ana be kupu 
tawbito taua kupu " Maori ** koia ko ratou ranei e mobio ana ; engari 
ko abau ka korero tonu, ebara. Na, ki taku wbakamarama, mo te 
takenga mai o taua kupu *' Maori ** ko enei kupu a matou, ara : — 
Mamorif Mori, Morimori, Momori, aua kupu nei e korerotia tonutia 
ana i te takiwa o Ngatiporou i naianei, ara, mo te rakau kaore be 
manga, ara, be kaupekapeka, ki to Ngatiporou reo, (be rakau Mamori, 
Mori, Morimori, Momori, tera tu abua rakau ki a matou) ; mo te 
tangata wbakaaro kore, mobio kore, ka kiia ano tena e Ngatiporou, 
be rakau Mamori, ara aua kupu e wba kua korerotia i runga ake 
nei ; be tangata rawa kore ka kiia ano tena be rakau Mamori, &o., be 
wabine tamariki kore (ara, wabine pakoko), tangata ranei kaore be 
tamariki, be rakau Mamori, &c. 

Na, ki taku mabara, i te wa i tae mai ai te Pakeba ki enei motu, ka 
titiro o matou tupuua be iwi wbai taonga rawa te Pakeba, be iwi 
wbai matauranga boki, be iwi wbai kakabu, be iwi wbai patu mo te 
wbawbai. Ea tabi ka timataia i reira tenei kupu, mo to ratou rawa 
kore, baere tabanga, kaore be kakabu, mobio kore, be " tangata 
Mamori tatou nei,** kaore e rite ki te iwi ma nei, Pakeba ana. Na te 
kore i tiuo ata tau ki roto o nga taringa o nga pakeba, na ratou nei i 
timata te baoga i nga reta mo to matou reo. Tera ano pea kei te 
wbakabua o matou kaumatua : — '* He tangata Mamori matou,*' Mori 
ranei, Morimori, Momori, ranei, kei te banganga ra be reta mo te 

* See Joarnal of the Polynesian Sooiety, Vol. 1, page 133. 
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tangata Mamori, meatia ana " tangata Maori,'* ka mahne te " m ; " te- 
talii hold ko ta koufcoa whakahua mo enei reta m o r i, Mori. Eo nga 
whakamaramatanga ra tenei ki a an o tana kapn Maori, me taka kapu 
hoki, e hara i te kupa tawbito iho no mna. 

Itoi Maorif tangata Maoris kai Maori. 

Enei kapn ki taka i mahara ai, no muri katoa mai o te banganga 
i nga reta mo (Mamori — Ma*ori) i mabae ai te *' m,*' i banga ai ko nga 
reta anake. 

I nga ra boki i mna ata o te pakeha, kaore be mobiotanga o o 
maton tapuna, tera atu ano etabi abua Iwi kei te ngaro atu, beoi ano 
ki ta raton, ko ratou anake nga tangata o te ao nei ; na reira kaore a 
raton buanga ingoa mo ratou, penei me tenei e karangatia nei ki a 
matou i naia nei « Iwi Maori.** Heoi ano a raton nei ingoa i bua ai i 
nga ra i a ratou, ko nga ingoa Iwi, bapu boki ; me nga kupu e torn mo 
te abua o te kiri, ara : — Eiri mangu, ta ratou kupu tuturu mo tera, 
Kiri parauri; Eiri ma, ta ratou kupu tiituru mo tera, Kiri Tea; Eiri 
wbero, ta ratou kupu tuturu mo tera, Kiri Waitutu. Na, i naia nei 
kua tino mau bei kupu ma matou mo nga mea kua tawbifcotia to matou 
kite, ara, koia tera ** kaipuke beera,** e kiia ana i naia nei, Eaipuke 
Maori, ara ia te tikanga, — Eaipuke Mamori. Na te putanga mai boki 
o te tima, be pekapeka ona, ko nga Wiira (Wbeels). 

Eo te bue a nga tupuna o matou o mua, ko te bue e meatia nei bei 
taba nga bua, be bue maene taua tu bue, ara, Mamori, kaore be taratara ; 
no te taenga mai nei o nga bue o te Pakeba na, be taratara kei nga rau, 
me nga kiwei ; ka tabi ka wbakaroaina atu te ingoa o taua bue a matou 
*' Hue-Mori,** e mau nei i naia nei taua ingoa. Heoi aku wbakamara- 
ma mo te kupu nei, mo ** Maori;*' a, ka kitea ano boki i konei te 
takenga mai o " Pakeba." 



TRANSLATION. 

Tbis word Maori is not an original or ancient word from tbe days 
of old, at least, in tbe Ngatiporou district, to wbicb perbaps I ougbt 
to confine my remarks. 

Tbere are bowever otber tribes of tbese islands witb wbom 
ignorance of tbis word Maori equally prevails. It is not an old word 
from ancient times, and if tbere is anybody or tribe wbo says tbat it is 
so, it is tbey alone wbo know it, as for myself I deny it. 

Now my idea of tbe root of tbis word Maori is tbat it originated in 
our words Mamori, Mori, Morimori, or Momori, Tbese words are in 
common use in tbe Ngatiporou district at tbe present time, and are 
applied to a tree witbout brancbes, or Kaupekapeka ; in tbe Ngatiporou 
dialect a rakau-Momori, Mori, Morimori, or Momori is applied to tbat 
kind of a tree witb us ; a tbougbtless man, an ignorant man, is said 
by Ngatiporou to be ^ rakau Momori, &o., a ''bare tree," equally a 
poverty-stricken man is called a rakau Momori ; a cbildless woman 
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(a barren woman) or man wiihoat children is also said to be a rakau 
Moniori, &c. 

My belief is that at the time when the Pakehas (white men) came 
to these islands, our ancestors saw that they were a people possessed 
of great property, and knowledge, a people with abundance of clothing, 
and warhke arms. 

It was then that this word came into use, to express their poverty, 
nakedness, and ignorance, '* he tangata Momori tatou nei,** we are a 
** bare " people, quite unlike the white people or Pakehas. The ears 
of the Pakehas did not quite catch the sound of our language, that is 
those who first applied letters to it. It is probable that our old people 
would say, " He tangata Mamori matou " or use the words Mori, Mori- 
morif or Momori^ and in reducing it to letters they would put tangata 
Maori, leaving out the *' m ; '* another thing is your pronunciation of 
the letters m o r i, mori,* This is my idea as to the word ** Maori," 
and I repeat, it is not an old word of ancient times. 

Iwi'Maofi (the Maori people), tangata-Maori (a Maori), kai-Maori 
(Maori-food). These words according to my idea have all originated 
since the formation of the letters for (Mamori — Ma*ori) when the *' m " 
was left out, and the other letters retained. 

In the days before the times of the Pakeha, our ancestors had no 
knowledge of a different species of man in other parts, they thought 
they were the only people of the world, consequently they had no 
name for themselves, such as is now applied to them Iwi-Maori 
(the Maori people). All the names they applied to themselves in 
those days, were the names of the tribes and sub-tribes, and the three 
following names descriptive of the color of the skin : — 

A dark or black skinned individual was called Kiri-parauri. 
A light colored individual was called a Kiri-tea. 
A red skinned individual was called a Kiri-waitutu. 
At the present time, we who are quite accustomed to it, have com- 
pletely adopted the words Kaiptike-Maori, for a sailing ship, but it 
should be correctly speaking Kaipuke-Mamori, a bare ship. When the 
steamers came they hsid *' branches,** that is to say '' wheels.'* 

The Hue of our ancestors in former times, the fruit of which was 
used as a calabash was a smooth skinned Hue, i.e., Mamori, it had no 
spines or roughness on it, but the Hue brought here by the Pakehas 
had spines on its leaves, and on its runners, and hence the name of 
the first was lengthened (from simple Hue) into Hue-Mori, and it is so 
called at the present day. 

This is all I have to say about the word " Maori ; ** in the same 
manner we may discern the origin of the word " Pakeha." 

* We think Tnta Tamati intends to express here what is often tme, that the 
Pakeha frequently pronoonoea the word ICaori, as Mori. — Bdxtobs. 
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NOTE 

On a paper by Sir. A. S. Atkinson, " What is a Tangata Maori? *' By Abcedbaoos 
W. L. Williams. 

I should not give quite the same answer to Mr. Atkinson's question as he does 
himself, viz. ; '* that a tangata maori meant emphatically, a human being ; not a 
human being of the Polynesian race, as distinguished from some other human 
being of another race ; but a common or real human being, as distinguished from 
a being, human indeed in form, but not in fact/' Whatever may have been the 
oonclusion formed by the New Zealanders as to the humanity of their visitors on 
their first coming into contact with them, they must, I think, have been driven, 
after a very little intercourse with them, to recognise their full title to the name 
tangata ; and therefore, when it became necessary to distinguish themselves from 
foreigners they naturally used the expression, tangata maori, to denote a man of 
the description to which they had always been accustomed. In the same way* 
when they were made acquainted with new quadrupeds, they distinguished the dog 
(which, with the exception of the rat, was the only kind of quadruped they knew 
of) by describing it as kuri maori. Another instance of this use of the word we 
have in the expression, rakau maori, which is used to denote any ordinary timber 
as distinguished from timber of a more valuable description, such as totara, kauri, 
rimu, (fee. It could not be said of the last named that they are trees only ** in 
form, not in fact," or of the inferior trees, that they are called rakau maori to 
emphasize the fact of their tree-nature. 

The word, pakeha, as applied to foreigners, seems to imply that those who 
first so used it thought the white-skinned strangers to be something not exactly 
human. The word appears to be a shortened form of pakepakeha, which is 
another name for patupaiarehe,* but where it was first applied to white people I 
have been unable to ascertain. The use certainly did not originate with any of 
the Ngatikahungunu tribes, who regarded it as a name used by the white-people 
for themselves. The Ngaitahu and others in the South Island used the expression 
tangata pora (or ship-man) instead ; and this expression had not been superseded, 
a few years ago, and perhaps has not yet been entirely superseded by the now 
universal pakeha, I conclude, therefore, that the word pakeha, as applied to 
white-people, and the idea which seems to underlie it, were originally local only, 
whereas the expression, tangata maori, seems to have been universal. 

{^Patupaianhe, is the name used for a mythical race somewhat akin to the fairies.] 
— Bdxtobs. 
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PROCEEDINQS OF THE SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Council was held in Wellington on ICarbh 15th, 1893. 

Letters were read from J. J. Bendle, H. ICtohell, and £. Best. 

The following new members were elected :~1, W. H. Trimble, New Plymoath ; 
2, Dr. OYenden. Ghristohorch ; 8, Walter Best, Hadfield. 

The following papers were reoetTed :— 1, Maori oeev^ation of the Chatham 
I$land$, No. 4. A. Shand; 2, THrteen Karakia Maori, Tata Tamati ; 8, T« umu 7t, 
Bfiss Teuira Henry. 

Books received :^1, Journal Royal Colonial IntHtule, parts 1 and 2, YoL xxrr ; 
2, Reeordi of the Australatian Jf uteitm, No. 4, VoL !▼ ; S, The Geographical Journal, 
No. 1. Proceedings B. G. S. London for December, 1892. 



VOCABULAKY OF THE LANGUAGE OF NIUE 

(SATAOE ISLAND). 



[ HlSOU) WiLLUlIB, 



MA ('"')• uhuiwd, to be uhun»d : Ti nakai 

ma a latia, and (haj mn not uhamad. 
HAAMA, lisht, M b« light : Eia maama. let thara 

b« llRhL 
MAEKE, to b« abls : Km mhai nuuU au lie pthe 

adi, 1 am not able to nj. 
MAFOKI, to turn baok: Sia mafohi kihe a kot 

nu t nou a its laU tain bank with joar grut 

MAFOLA, pnaos: Ku ko kot to fina ata a koi ke 

go to JODT f atfaftr'i in peace. 
MAQA, a unall put ot ■nfthing : E magaeai, a 

little water ; E magaaha^ part of the day, 
MAQA (nujra), ftcitj, town: Kttaatitiaetnuiga, 

he boill ft oitT- 
MAQAFAOA,aluml;: KUHuiatuakoe katoame 

e him a maga/aoa ati ke lie caka, snter into 

tha ship with thy whole tsmil;. 
MAHA, (pent, flniihirf: Sua maha t nai, the 

water ii finiibed. 
KAHAQA, twini : Kb e mahaga kakahe manava 

hana, then were twins in hei womb. 
MAHAKAVA, dMlrojod : Ti nakai laai makakava 

nj « lou mciu nunioui, and living tfainga will 

not again b< destroyed. 
MAHAKI, Taiy ; Ne maloto foki e vai mo e latU 

mahaki td ke he lalelagt, the water waa atrong 

and vary gnat on the euth. 
yAHAKITAQA,aBUit«r: Ko t inakakllaga fi>ld a 

Ttipabt-Kaino ko Naama haia, and the liatei of 

Tntal-Cain waa Haamah. 
MAHALOHALO, to take notiee. 
HAHANI,Biutom,Mndl]ct: Kua malum nilaki 

a kot. thou hsat been of good eanduot. 
■AHEKEHEKE. to aayj: Ti mahekeheke t Uu 

Fiiititia kia fa. and the Philutioea enTied 

him. 
IIAHIKA,tha mooD,* month: tli tumofo foki a 

lava M0 ia ft* hf maAiiu taloo, thej two dwelt 

with him the whole month. 
MAHU, plmtiftU 



MAI, (1.) A particle <ued after wIm to denoU 

dmwtion tcwarda the apeaker : Sia Aon nul I 

Oome here! (3.) A preposilion meaning from. 
MAIHI, apUt, diTided: Se maiM i tau sai paia 

oli kana, aill the (priiiRe were emoked. 
MAKA, a atooe, a rock : Tiektitau maka ktU- 

kele mo maka ha laulola, and they made btiaki 

with theii Btonea. 
MAKALILI, odd : Ko e makaHUfoki no 4 vtfela, 

the sold and heat. 
MAKIMAKI, tall. giKantia : Bahafu MokLgi kt 

he vaha ia e tau lagata makimaki, Utera waiv 

gianta on the earth at that time. 
MALAIA, DDhappy. miserable: Kia mua haa a 

malaw ke he ina»u kuifa oH he ran, let yoBi 

□nhappinaaa be greater than (that i^ all tb( 

beasts ot the field. 
MALAQAAKI, UfUd ap: Kua malagaatifoki » 

higa he lalolagi, and it was lifted ap aboTe tha 

earth. 
MALOLO, strong, powerful: Ko e tau tagata 

maloh mo t CulaAava ( tvai, men stiong and 

celebrated ol old. 
MALU, Bheltered, oierabadowed : Kia fakafam 

atu akoekela mai ke he mtna tnahi Aau a tan 

malm, aend forth (omeoae to put yooi baaati 

MAMA, a ring: Kia faki mai e mutolu < Uta 

MAMAFA°"m»yTirio /altni^it^f a JauWIu kt 

ht tan kavega mama/a ha tauEsIu, that tha; 

might be •fflieted with theii haaTy bardeni. 
MAMAHI, pain, grief: lo fakalaM ni t au hau a 

mamahi, I will inaieue thy lorrow, 
MAMAO,tar: Kia momao ni ta kot kt tkt fihia, 

be it far from thee to do thua. 
MAMOE, a sheep (bom 
MANA, authority, pow 

nuna. 1 am a poweilal Ood. 
MANAKO, to deaire : Ka < Aa^oo alu Aou • 

manako ke ht lone lau, bat thy deidre ihall 

tarn to thy husband. 
MAHATU, tomeditats,thinknpon,n 

/™/oj- • ■ • 
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MANAYA, the stomMh, the womb. 

MANOGI, sweet-smelling : Ti logona e Jehova c 

namu manogit and God smelt a sweet smell. 
MANU, a bird or beast: E manu huifa, a foor- 

fouted beast. E manu lele, a bird. 
MANU (maitu), to moom, to grieve : Kua manu 

a iapo loga, he monmed many days (lit. nights). 
MAO (mdo), to lull : Ne mdo foki e uhamaihe 

lagi, the rain ceased from the heaven. 
MAO, hard : Kua moo m e loto a FaraOt Phaimoh's 

heart is hard. 
MAONA, struck down. 
M ATA, face, eye : Ti fakaala ai ha wwa tau mata^ 

and your eyes shall be opened. 
M ATA FAQ A, sea-shore : Ke tuga e oneone he 

matafaga, like the sand of the sea-shore. 
M ATAQI, wind : Ti fakaagi atu he Atua e matagi, 

God caused a wind to blow. 
MATAHAYALA, unstable: Kva matahavala a hoe 

tuga ne vat, thou art unstable as water. 
MATAHELE, a snare. 
MATAKAINAQA, a brother (of. Bfangaian — maia- 

keinaga, friend) : Ko e hana matakainaga ko 

Apelu, bis brother was Abel. 
MATAKUTAKU, to fear {pan. matakutakuina) : 

Ti nuitakutaku ai au^ and I was afraid. 
M ATA LA, subtle, crafty : Ne mua e loto matala he 

gata ke he tau manu oti, the serpent was wiser 

than all the beasts. 
MATAU, the right hand : Kaeke kefano akoeke 

he fahi matau, ti fano ai au ke he fahi hema, 

if you go to the right, I will go to the left. 
MATAULU, beginuiog. 
MATE, dead, death, to die : Neke mamate a mua, 

that you may not die. 

MATEAFU, summer: Ko e tau mateafu, the 
summer sen son. 

MATEMATEKELEA, affliction: Kuafioia he Atua 

haku a matematekelea, God has seen my 

affliction. 
MAT!, a kind of fig. 
MAT! KE, to arise : Ti matike ai a ia Itefonofono 

a laiia, and he arose to meet them. 
MATOHIAGA, a generation. 
MATUKU, to become less : Ti matuku hifo ai e 

vat, and the water became less. 
MAUA, we two (exclusive of person addressed). 
MAUKOLOA, rich : Ne maukoloa lahi a Aperamo, 

Abraham was very rich. 
MAUKU, severe: Ha ko e mauku lahi m aia, 

for it was very severe. 
MAUTOLU, we (exclusive of person addressed). 
MAYEHEAQA, a covenant, agreement: Ka e 

fakamau e au haku a maveheaga mo koe, but I 

will establish my covenant wiUi thee. 
MAYEHEYEHE, to divide. 



M EA, pure, dean : E tau manu huifa oH kua mea, 
all the four footed beasts that are clean. 

MENA,(1.) a thing; (2.) a plaoe: Ke he maa 
taha, in one place. 

MEMEQE,to shrivel, shrink: Kua nakai kaihe 
fanau a Itaraela e kohoko kua memage, the 
children of Israel do not eat the shrunken 
sinew. 

MITAKI, good: Ti kitekiU e Atua hi ai kua 
nUtaki, and god saw that it was good. 

Mm, to dream: Kua haele mai e Atua kia 
ApimeUko ke he miti ke hepo.Qod came to 
Abimelech in a dream in the night. 

MIOI, to struggle : Ne mioi foki e tau tama ki 
loto ia ia, and the sons struggled within her. 

MO, and, with: £ {o^ mo e Ia2o2a^, Heaven and 

MOANA, the sea, deep: Na ujiufi foki e moana 

he pouU, and darkness covered the deep. 
MOHE, to sleep: Mohepopo, io sleep deeply: Ti 

mohepopo ai a Aperamot and Abraham slept 

deeply. 
MONO, to cook : Aua neke kai ai e mutolu ka e 

nakai la moho, do not eat it if is not cooked. 
MOLE, to pass away : Kua mole e tau oho taha m 

e teau ti limagofulut one htmdred and fifty 

days passed. 
'MOMO, dry : Ti ui he Atua e mena momo, Ko e 

kelekele, and God called the dry place, the Earth. 
MOMOHO, ripe. 
MOMOKO, to faint: Ti momoko ai hana loto, and 

bis heart fainted. 
MOLI, true, truth : Ko e moK kia 9 Is it true. 
MOTUA, old. 
MOTU, land, people: Ko ia ne taltai e motu, 

which surrounds the land. 
MOU A, to obtain, possess : Kia moua eiae mom 

tukulagi, that he may obtain eternal life. 
MOUQA, a mountain : Ti tuaie vaka ki luga he 

tau nun^a, and the ship stood on the mount- 

aina 
MOU I, life, living: E tau mena momoui, living 

things. 
MOU MOU, to waste, destroy: Ha ko e moumou 

nefai e mautolu e mena nei, for we are about 

to destroy this place. 
MUA, before, to precede, to be before : Ne mua 

he loto matala he gata ke hetau manu huifa 

oti he kelekele, the wise heart of the serpent 

was before (that of) all the beasts of the field. 
MUA, you two. 
MUALE, the forehead : Kia haiaike he muaU 

a Arona, let it be cm Aaron's forehead. 
MUIHUI, heel : Ka e tatuki e koe hana mmhui, 

but thou will bruise its heel. 
MUTOLU, you (piurol). 



f\/^ one of the signs of the past tense. 

' NA, sign of the dual number in nonns : 

E na maama lalahi tia, two great lights. 
NA E, the sign of the vocative after nouns : Ko e 

haku matua nae I O my father I 
NAKAI, not : Ka e nakai la ha he kelekele, but it 

was not on the earth. 
NAMU, a smell : Ti logona ai e lehova e namu 

manogi^ and the Lord smelt a sweet smell. 
NAYA, to commend, praise : Ne nava foki a 

lautolu kia ia kia JParao, and they commended 

him to Fharoah. 
Nl^ » sign of the past tenae : Neekehe Atua, 

Chttd Iliads* 



N 



NEAFl, yesterday. 

NEKE, lest, or do not : Aua neke kai, do not eat< 

NEI, this : E mena nei, this thing. 

NIFO, a tooth : Uanie nifo ke he taha lapa, two 

teeth on one board. 
N I K ITI , to lif t : Kua nikiti tuaihakua lima kia 

Jehova, my hand is lifted up to the Lord. 
NIMO, to forget: A to nimo foki ia ia e mena ne 

eke e koe, until he forgets the thing yon did. 
NOFO, to sit, dwell : Ke nonofo ke he f did take- 

lau, to dwell in the south. 
NOFOAIKI. throne. 
NOFOGATI, poor : Ko e tagata nofogaU kua tatd 

kia kott the poor man who is near to yon. 
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Q the plural oifanot to ro ; and hau, to come. 

' OFANIA, to be loved: Ka ko Noa ktia 

ofania aiae Jehovah bat Noah wag loved by 

the Lord. 
OFOMATE, to wonder, marvel: Ti of ornate ai a 

lautoliit and they wondered. 
OQO, a report : Kua logona foki e ogo he hf faU 

a FaraOt u^d the report was heard in Pharaoh's 

honse. 
OHO, food for a journey : To eke foki ia mo oho 

niau^ it will be for food for your journey. 
OKI OK I, to rest : Ko e ahofitu ne okioki ai a ta, 

on the seventh day he rested. 
OKOOKO, to gather together, collect : Ka kia o a 

lautolu mo e okooko kakau <atto, but let them 

go and gather straw. 



OLE, to ask, entreat : Kia fanogonogo mai a 

mutolu kia an mo e ole atu e mutolu m^iku kia 

EferoTuit listen to me and entreat Ephron for 

me. 
OLELALO, to beseech. 
MAO MA, to keep, hold by (as a promise) : Kia 

omaoma a Itoe ke he haku a maoeheaga, keep 

my covenant. 
OMOI, to stir up (the heart). 
ON EON E, sand : Ke tuga e oneone he tahi : like 

the sand of the sea. 
ONO, six, sixth : Koe aho ono, the sixth day 
OTAOTA, rubbish : Ha ha ia mutolu e tau otaota 

»aito, yon have chaff (the rubbish of corn). 
OTI, all: Ko e tau mena momoni ott, all hving 

things. 



py^ a wall : Ti hafagi tUetaupa he lagi, and 

' the walls of Heaven were opened. 
PAEA, to wander, a stranger: To eke a koe ma 

tagata paea, you will become a wanderer. 
PAHUA, a valley: Kua fakalataha a lautolu oti 

nei ke hepahua a Sitima^ they were all together 

in the vallev of Shittim. 
PAKUPAKU, shallow : Ato pakupaku e vai mai he 

kelekelet until the water was shallow from the 

earth. 
PAPA, to break out (as a sore) : Ke papa ai e 

koluputat that blains may break out. 
PAPAHI, a ladder; Ko epapahi kuafakatu ke he 

kelekele, a ladder was set up on the ground. 
PAPAKI, to break : Kia papaki e koe hana ua, 

breiJc its neck. 
PATU, (I.) a commander : Koe tau patu hanei he 

tau tama tone a Eeau^ these are the com- 
manders of the sons of Esau. (2 ) A stalk. 
PATUIKl, a king : Ne taua lautolu kia Pira ko e 

patuiki a Sotoma, they fought against Bera, 

kinff of Sodom. 
PATU PU LA, a hip : Tt piki ai a ia ke he patupula 

a Jakopo, and he touched Jacob's hip. 
PAKULAGIi thunder : Ti tuku mai ai e Jehova 

e pakulajfi, and God sent thunder. 
PEHE, to say: Ne pehe mai he Atua, ** Kia 

maama," Ood said '* Let there be light." 
PEKAi to embrace : Kua peka kia ia, and em- 
braced him. 
PELU, a sword. 

PI K I, ) to cleave to, to touch : Ka e pipiki ke he 
Pi PI K I, ) Aana hoana, but will cleave to his wife. 
PIKOPIKO, false, lying. 
PI PI, (1.) a thread. (2.) To gird: Kua trivi ha 

wMtolu a tau tokuput your loins are girded. 
PIPILI, lean, thin : Koepovi nefitu kua tino kelea 

mo e pipiUt seven illfavourea and lean kine. 
PITO, spent, consumed. 
PO, night : Ke pule ke he po, to rule the night. 
PO, whether, or : Po kefakahigoaeiatYihethexhe 

would name. 



POA, an offering: Ti ta atu e Kaino e taujiia mo 

poa, Gain gave fruit as offering. 
POAKI, to command : Ne poaki atu au aua neke 

kai ai, I command you not to eat. 
POQIPOGI, morning: Ko e afiafi mo e pogipogi 

ko e aho mua haia, evening and morning were 

the first day. 
POI, to run : Ti pot atu. ai aiahe gutuhala, he 

ran from the door. 
POKO, a room : Tihuaiakehe hana poko, and 

he entered into his room. Poko ihu, nostrilB. 
POKO, to perish. 
POTU, the end of a house. 
POTIKI, a head covering : BpoHki ie, a hat. 
POU, a post : Ti faliu ai a ia mo pou marima, 

and she turned into a pillar of salt. 
POU LI, dark, darkness: Na ufiufi foki e moana 

he pouli, darkness covered the deep. 
PU, a trumpet : Ka ulo fakaloa e jm, when the 

trumpet blows. 
RUGA, coral. 
PUHA, a coffin : Mo e tuku ke he puha, and pat 

him in a coffin. 
PUIPUI, to shut up : Ti puipui ai e lehova a ia, 

and the Lord shut it up. 
PUHA LA, a door: Kia eke foki e koe e puhala, 

make also a door. 
PUKE, full : Kia puke a e tnhi, let the sea be fall. 
PU LE, to rule: Ke puU ke lie aho, to rule the day. 
PULAQI, the ait: Ko e tau manu lele hepulagi, 

the birds of the air. 
PULEQA, to consult, plan together : TipuLega ai 

a lautolu keUpopo a ta, and they consulted 

together to kill him. 
PULEPULE, spotted: Mo e tau koH oH kua 

puUpuUt and all spotted goats. 
PULOTU, wise, discreet: Kia kumi e Farao e 

tagata puloiu, let Pharaoh seek a discreet man. 
PUNA, a spring : Ne maihi e tau vai puna oti, all 

the springs were broken. 
PUNUA, the young of an animal. 



T 



y A (1.) to give : Kua ta mai ai hana Tama, he 

' gave his son ; (2.) to strike. 
TAPE, to flow: Ko e motu ne tafe ai epuke huhu, 

a land where milk flows. 
TAFELUIAKI, to turn in many directions. 
TAFI, (1.) to sweep away : To tafi kehe eaue tau 

tagata, I will sweep away the men ; (2.) to shave. 



TAFU, to kindle a fire : Aua neke tafu ha aji, let 

not a fire be kindled. 
TAG A, a bag, sack : Ti poaki a Jotefa kefakapuke 

e tau taga, Joseph ordered that the saoka 

should be filled. 
TAQAFANA, a quiver: Kia uta e koe hau a 

tagafana, take thy quiver. 
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TAQALOA, a ninbow: JTiw liifai«te « « hakm • 

tagtUoot I hMXB set my rainbow. 
TAQATA, a man: Tiekemike Atma e tcfala, and 

God made man. 
TAQl, to cry oat, weep : Kma tofi nat ui nat he 

kelrkelet it ones to me from Uie groond. 
TAHI, the sea : Ka euie ia e fak^otopotoa§m he 

ttttt vat, ko t CoAi, bat he eaUed the githirring 

together of the waters, the aea. 
TAHOLI, to trample on. 
TAKAHAO, to Ue in wait. 
TAKAI, to sarroond: Ko iA wt toJfcaie mote oti, 

whieh sarroonds all the land. 
TAKAPE, a widow : Kia M>fo takoft m. hoe, dweU 

as a widow. 
TAKAVELI, fatherless: Ama neke /ovale he taka 

huafaka p«, do not treat violently the father- 
less. 
TAKI, a distribotive prefix to numeials : TaJbtfoAo, 

each one. 
TAKITAKl.tolead: KyatakitakieUAimkiftfo, 

he led him oatside. 
TAKOKO (Tai3iir3); hollow i KtA eke mi U he Urn 

lapa ke takfkot make the bovds hoDow. 
TAKOTO, to lie : Kua takoto tvot e kaia ke he 

gutuhahit sin lay at the door. 
TALA, to say, a report: Ne tola age he Attta, God 

said. 
TALAHAUA, famons : Eoetau tagata wialoio sio 

e talaAotio, strong and faunoos men. 
TALATALA, thorny, roogh: To tuta^u auu at 

e tau akau talatala, thorns wiU grow. 
TALI, since, from: TaUmaihefanauaiaaSetu, 

since he begat Seth. 
TALIAftobelieTe: KuanakaxtaUaeiahalautolu 

a tau iupu, he did not believe their words. 
TAMA, a son, child: To fanau mai e koe e Urn 

tamat you will produce children. 
TAMAT^tokill: Ke tarnaU e tau tagata tututotm, 

to kill the righteous. 
TAMAFINE, a maiden. 

TANAKI, to gather together : Tanakiaga, a heap. 
TAN I MO, a sea monster. 
TANU^ to bury : To tanu m a koe, thou shalt be 

buned. 

TANE, a male : Ko e tone mo efifate, male and 

female. 
TAO, to bake, cook : E tau mena kai kua too mo 

Farao, the food cooked for Phanu^ 
TAOFI, to prevent, restrain : Nakai tuai maeke 

eauke taofi, a lautolUt I cannot restrain them. 
TAOKETE, elder brother or sister. 
TAPAKAU, a wing. 
TAPAKI, to fetch : Ti fano ai a iamoe tapaki 

mat, he went and fetched it. 
TAPANI, to wean : Kua tapanifoki a ta, and he 

was weaned. 

TA Pi N I U, the summit : TapirUu mouga, mountain- 
tops. 

TAPUAKI, to worship : To oa maua ke tapuaki, 

M-e ixrill go to worship. 
TAPULU, clothes: Ne eke foki e lehova e tau 

tapulu kiU manut and Ood made clothes of the 

Bkius of animals. 
TATA, near : Kua tata tuai ki Aikupito, it was 

near to Egypt. 
TATAI, flat. 
TATALI, to wait: To tatali ai foki a ia po fitu, 

and he waited leven days. 
TATALU, the plague : Neke tae iaa fnautolu ke 

he tatabi, lest he strike us with plague. 
TATAU, to 



TATUKI,tobniiie: To tatuHeia hauauki,h» 

will brniae thy head. 
TAU, the sign of the plaial number: E tauaJio, 
I days. 
TAU, a year: JTiacft^sioCaat/aiaiiiatlo^motas 

tau, to be sign for year. 
TAU, to fight, make war: Ne tau a lautoJu kia 

Pira, they fooght against Bera. 
TAUA, war. 

TAUA, we two including person addressed). 
TAUFAQATUA, to wrestle : Ti taufagatua a lam, 

and they wrestled. 
I TAU I, to reward, to avenge. 
[ TAULATUA {taalatma). a magician : Mo eahie 

tau tauldtua oti kana, and called all the 

magirians 
TAUMAFA, to eat (of chiefs). 
TAUTAOMI, to press on : Ti tautaomi fakaiaki 

m a lautobi, ke he tagata, and they pressed 

hard on the man. 
TAUTAU, to hang : To tautau eiaakoe ki btga 

he akem, he will hang you on a tree. 
TAUTE, to pr^are : Ti taute ai e ia hana tau 

tagata, and he made ready his men. 
TAUTOLU, we (including person addressed). 
TEA, white : Kia kitia ai eteahe tau aJkati, that 

the whiteness of the trees might be seen. 
TEAU, one hundred. 
TEGA, (1.) seed; (2.) the thigh : Kia tuku e koe 

hau a Uwia ki lalo he tega haku, put thy hand 

beneath my thigh. 
TEH IN A, younger brother or sister. 
TELIGA, the ear. 
TELIQATULI, deaf : Ko hai me eke e teUgatuUf 

Who made deafness ? 
TEYA, idle : Ha kua teva m a lautolu, for th^y 

are idle. 
TEPU, a knob. 
TI, and (connecting sentences) : Ti pehe ai eia, 

and he said. 
TIAKI, to leave : Nakai tiaki e aua koe, I ban 

not left thee. 
TING, flesh : Ti eke ai a laua sio Hno taha, and 

they were made cne flesh. 
TI PI, ) to cut up, split. 
TITIPI,) a knife : Ti uta eia kehe hana Uma 

e afimoe tiUpi, and he took in his hand fire 

and a knife. 
TITI, a girdle of leaves : Ti tui aie laua e tea 

2at« matt ke eke wio tiH mo laua, and they 

sewed together fig leaves to make themselves 

girdles. 
TG, to plant : Ne to foki e lehova e Iwtna, and 

Uie Lord planted a garden. 
TOA, a great warrior i Ko ia ne kamata ke eke 

motoakehe lalolagit he was first ukade a great 

warrior in the earih. 
TOE, to remaio, be left. 
TOGA, south: Ka e hagao mau atu ki Toga, but 

kept turned to the South. 
TO HO, to draw, drsg : Mo e toko mai a Lota kia 

laua ke he fale, and Lot drew them into the 

house. 
TOKA, (1.) to leave : Ko e mena m ke toka ai he 

tune hana matua tone, therefore shall a man 

leave his father. (2.) To allow, permit. (8.) 

To stand (of inanimate objects). 
TOK I H A LA, to repent : Ti kua tokihala a lehova, 

and the Lord repented. 
TOKO, a prefix to numerals, when thev refer to 

persons: Ke tokotaha a tagata, that 

should be alone. 
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TOKOLUGA, high : Ti lofia ai e iau mouga toko- 

Ittga oti, and the high moontainR were over- 
flowed. 
TOKUPU, loins: Kim pipi ha mutolu a tau 

tokuput your loins are bound np. 
TOLU, three, third : Ko e aho tolut the third day. 
TOMO, to enter. 
TOKELAU. the north : Ke nonofo he he fahi 

tokelaut to dwell in the north. 
TOPA, a timbrel. 

TOLOTOLOQA, to produce abundantly. 
TOTE, small, little: Kua kamata mai he vaha 

toUf beginning from the time of smallness 

(youth). 
TOTO, blood : Ko e leo he toto he matakainaga 

hau^ the voice of thy brother's blood. 
TOTO, to pluck, pull : Ti toto ai e ia ke he fua he 

akau^ and she plucked the fruit of the tree. 
TOTOKO, to scold, chide: Kim totoko aiu kia 

Lapanat and scolded Laban. 
TOTOKU, to be called : Nakai tuai totoku e higoa 

hau ko lakopOf your name is no longer called 

Jacob. 
TOTOLO, to creep : E tau metia ke totolOy things 

to creep. 
TOTOU, to count, number: Ti nutfkefoki ke totou 

hau a fanaUt thy descendants can be counted. 
TOTOGI, to pay : Ke totogi e tau tupe^ to pay 

money. 
TU, to stand : Ti tu ai e vaka ki luga he tau 

mouga, and the vessel stood on the mountains. 
TUA, the back, behind : Ki tua he tau akau, 

behind the trees. 
TUA, to believe : Ne tuafoki a ia kia lehova, and 

he believed on the Lord. 
TUAI, of old, former times. When following 

verbs preceded by the word kua it forms the 

perfect tense : Kua eke tuai eia e mena nei, he 

made this. 
TUFA AG A, a share, portion : Fakafua mai a hau 

a tufaaga uiuaArt, sell me thy portion of the 

first- bom. 
TU FUA. barren. 

TUGA, like : Tuga ne Atau tua, like gods. 
TUGANE, a woman's brother: Koe hakutugane 

Ota, he is my brother. 



TUI, to sew : Ti tui ai e laua e tau Iau mati ke eke 

mo titi mo laua, and they sewed fig leaves to be 

girdles for them. 
TUI, a prince, a king : Ne kitiafoki he tau tui a 

Farao a ia, and the princes of Pharaoh saw 

him. 
TUKEUA, shoulder : Ti tuku e koe e na maka ua 

ki luga he tukeua, put two stones on the 

shoulder. 
TUKITUKI,tobeat. 
TUKU, to put, give, release: Ne tuku ai he Atua 

ke he vaha likoliko he lugi, and God put them 

in the firmament of Heaven. 
TUKUAQA,agrave. 
TUKU LAG I, eternal: Kia moua ai e ia e moui 

tukulagi, that he might obtain eternal life. 
TU K UTU K U H I FO, to bow down : Ti tukutukuhifo 

e tagata, and the man bowed down. 
TULIHUI, the knee. 
TUNU, to burn, to cook : Ti tunu fakalahi ke he 

aji, and burnt well with fire. 
TUPA, a servant: To eke ni a ia mo tupa, he will 

become a servant. 
TUPE, money: Kua fakafua ke he hau a tau 

tupe, who is bought with mooey. 
TUPU, to grow: Kia tupu mai he kelekele e tau 

Iau kou, let green leaves grow from the 

ground. 
TUPU A, an image : Ti kaiha ni e Rahela e tau 

tupua, and Bachel stole the images. 
TUFUGA, a carpenter. 
TUPUNA, an ancestor: Ko ia ko e tupuna he 

lautolu oti kuata kitara, he is the father of all 

that play lyres. 
TUTAKALE, the wilderness: Kia toka e koe a 

mautolu ke ke he fenoga po tolu ke he 

tutakale, allow us to go on a journey three 

days into the wilderness. 
TUTAKI, to join : Ti tutaki e tau ie puipui ne 

lima ke fakalataha, and join the five ear- 
tains. 
TUTU LI, to pursue: Ko e toa foki ia ke tutuli 

manu, he was a great warrior to pursue 

animals. 
TUTUTONU, righteous. 



u 



yy^ do not (negative eommand) : Ua mataku- 

' taku a koe, fear not. 
U A, the neck : Ti fati ai e koe hana akau hahamo 

he ua hau, and yon will break his yoke on 

your neck. 
UA, two, the second : Ko e aho ua, the second 

day. 
UAGA, a worm : Ti nakai hai aiha uaga, and 

there was no worm in it. 
UE, exceedingly : Mo e taui hau kua, lahi ue atu, 

and thy reward is exceediogly great. 
UFIUFI, to cover {pau. ufltia) : Nauftuftfokie 

moana he pouli, and darkness covered the 

deep. 
UNA, rain: To fakato hifo e au e uha ke he 

lalolagi, I will send down rain on the earth. 
UHILA, lightning : Ti haiai i luga he mouga e 

uhila, and there was lightning on the mount- 
ain. 
UNO, precious, valuable : Ne age foki ke he hana 

tugane e tau mena, he gave pxeoions things to 

bar brother. 
UHU, early : To uhu o a pogipogi ke he fenoga ha 



mua, you will go early to-morrow morning on 

your journey. 
Ul, to cajl: Ti ui he Atua e maama, Ko e aho, 

and God called the light, Day. 
U K A, difficult : Kua uka kia ha inena kia lehova t 

Is anything difficult for the Lord ? 
ULAAFIA, cursed : Kia ulaafia ha laua a ita, 

cursed be their anger. 
U LI, black : Tihaiaii luga he mouga e aolagi uli, 

and there was a black cloud on the mountain. 
ULO, to sound (as a trumpet) : Ka ulofakaloa e 

pu, when the trumpet sounds. 
ULU, the head : To tatuki e ia hau a uiu, he 

shall bruise thy head. 
ULUGA, a pillow : Kua tuku tno uhtga hana, and 

put it for his piUow. 
UTA, the east : Ne to foki e lehova e kaina ke he 

fahi uta, and the Lord planted a garden in the 

east. 
UTA, to take : Ne uta foki eia a tagata, he also 

took man. 
UTU, to draw np : Neoatuetau Afine ke lUu vat, 

the women went to draw water. 
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VAGAH AU, P-) ^ "P^^* ■*y- ^^ vagahau 
' foki a Kaino kia Apelu hana 

mtUakainagat and Cain said to Abel his brother. 

(2.) A Uingaage. 
VAHA, (1.) « space between two objects ; (2.) a 

time : Ko e vaha ia tie kamata ai he iu atu ke 

he kigoa a lehovat at that time they began to 

call on the name of the Lord. 
YAI, water : Ko e fakapotopotoaga he tau vat, the 

gathering together of the waters. 
YAHEQATUA, the shoulder: Mo e tuku ke he 

vahegatua ha laua, and pnt on their shoulders. 
YAILELE, a river: Ke he kauvai he vailele, on the 

bank of a river. 
YAKA, a canoe, a ship : Kia eke e koe e 

jakamaama ke he vaka^ make a window to the 

vessel. 
VAKAVAKAI, to embalm. 
VALAYALA, round : Ha ha hefuga kelekele e tau 

mena vtdavala ikiikif there were on the ground 

little round things. 
VALU, eight : Ko e vaiu e teau he tautau, eight 

hundred years. 



YAO, the wildemesi, field : Jfaim hulfa ke vao, 

hMtsts of the field. 
YE, a foot. 
YEQA, to drive away : 7t vega ai a ia he ftatna, 

and he was driven from the garden. 
VELEYELEMENA. covetous: Kua vihiatia e 

velevelemena^ tne covetous man is hated. 
YEYEHE, to divide: Ti vevehe ai he Atua e 

maama mo e pouli, and God divided light and 

darkness. 
VEVELA, hot : Ko e nutkalili mo e vevela, cold 

and heat. 
YEVELI (or veli), to fall : Ti veleveU ai a lautohi. 

ke he mena ia^ and they fell in that place. 
YEYETE, to loose, undo : Ti vevete ai e Noa e 

fakamaama^ and Noah unloosed the window. 
VI HI A, to hate {pas$, vihiatia) : Kua vihiatia e 

velevelemena, the covetous man is hated. 
VIYIYIVI, horror: Ne hoko kia ia e vivivivi he 

pouU lahif the horror of a great darkness came 

on him. 




PHYSICAL ENDURANCE. 



Bt Edwabd Tbeobab, F.B.G.S., F.B. Hist. S., &c. 



MB. Havelock Ellis, the editor of the Contemporary Science 
Series of works dealing with anthropology, quoted in his book 
on ** The Criminal ** some remarks which I had made concerning the 
physical endurance of the Maori. These remarks were contained in a 
paper I wrote for the Anthropological Society of Great Britain, 
(Jonmal, Anth. Society, November, 1889), and were used by Mr. Ellis 
in speaking of criminals possessing the same insensibility to pain and 
much of the recuperative power of the primitive races of men. 

It is possible that some further notes on this subject may be 
of use to scientists working over the same ground as Mr. Ellis, and 
that it may not be useless to put on record a few examples of the great 
power shown by the Maori in resisting pain, and in sustaining the 
vital forces. 

I was recently discussing the subject with Mr. Henry Monro, 
Judge of the Native Land Court, who has spent a long life from boy- 
hood in such intimate relations with the natives, (especially with the 
elder generation fast dying out) that his remarks and reminiscences 
are of especial value. I took notes of several anecdotes which he 
related to me, and print them as follows. It must be remembered in 
their perusal that no part of them has any origin in my own experience, 
but in that of the expert and scholar from whom I received them. 

About the year 1884, a schooner named the " Fortitude,*' belonging 
to Captain Clendon of the Bay of Islands, and commanded by Captain 
Wing (the late pilot of Manakau Harbour) grounded in Hokianga at 
a place named Motukauri. The natives considered her their lawful 
prize, and the Eaitutae, a hapu (or sub-tribe) of the Barawa tribe, 
boarded the stranded vessel, and plundered her contents. When 
Moetara, the chief of the Ngati-Eorokoro of Pakanae, a friend of the 
Europeans, heard of it, he mustered his fighting men, and sailed with 
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a fleet of oanoes to Motukauri, to try to induce the Eaitutae to give 
up the plunder. At that time Motukauri belonged to an old Scotsman 
named Nimmo. When the men of the Eaitutae saw the fleet coming, 
they thought that it was a hostile war-party, so they made a fort wi^ 
old Nimmo's planks, &c., he being a timber trader. Moetara and his 
party landed ; he and two or three of his people went forward to 
parley with the plunderers, but they were received with a volley. 
The new-comers rushed back towards the canoes, when the whole 
party landed and attacked the fort. A hand-to-hand encounter took 
place ; a fight of the kind which the Maories call hunu hunu, (chaning 
or burning), when opponents fight so close together that they are 
singed by the blaze firom the guns. Moetara's party had the best of 
it, but their bullets ran short, so they loaded up their guns from a keg 
of old Nimmo's nails. In the engagement, so obstinately continued 
was the fight, not half-a-dozen natives escaped unwounded, and 
many were killed. One of the Eaitutae, named Tamahue, received a 
heavy charge of nails in his right arm which was completely shattered 
— the arm hanging only by a few tendons. Tamahue went next day 
and showed his wounded arm to Mr. McLean, a settler, who, not 
having any knowledge of surgery, could only assist the poor fellow by 
slashing through the remaining ligaments with a razor. Without any 
more attention or care, the mangled arm healed, and the man 
recovered his health and strength. 

During the war in the North, waged by Heke against the English, 
in 1845, Heke occupied a pa (fort) near the Omapere Lake. A chief 
named Tamati Waka Nene, an ally of the Government, was in force 
at another pa called Okaihau. Before the troops appeared on the 
scene, the native foes had daily skirmishes with one another in the 
open. Li one of these engagements a chief named Hetaraka Bepa, 
one of Waka's men, a very brave and hardy warrior, received a bullet 
wound in the thigh. The bullet took a slanting direction somewhat in 
the course of the bone, traversing the whole thigh from loin to knee. 
Hetaraka was exceedingly enraged at being hurt, and notwithstanding 
the severity of a painful wound, (which would have disabled an 
ordinary European at once) he spent the whole of a cold, rainy, night, 
in prowling round Heke's pa, in the hope of being able to get utu 
(revenge or payment for the injury he had received) by killing some 
chief of the enemy. 

In one of the above-mentioned skirmishes between the forces of 
Heke and those of Waka, a certain chief was wounded. His name 
has been forgotten by the narrator, but he was a brother both of 
Waka and of Patuone the celebrated chief of Ngapuhi. The man in 
question was shot through the head, just behind the eyes. He was 
completely blinded in a moment, and his gun fell firom his hand. 
His first act was to grope about for his gun, and, having recovered 
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this, he was led away by his friends. He recovered from this very 
severe wound, and lived for many years afterwards. 

Anotlier native in one of these skirmishes received a womid from 
a partly spent ball which struck the end of his little finger. The 
bones of the finger were driven down between the hand bones of the 
third and fourth fingers. The wound healed with the tip of the finger 
and nail peeping out between the joints of the hand. No fuss or 
outcry was made over this casualty. 

A Waikato native named Ngawhitu went to Taranaki in 1868 to 
join the rebel forces. During the bombardment of a pa by the white 
troops, Ngawhitu was struck by a fragment of a shell which carried 
his lower jaw completely away. He did not succumb either to loss of 
blood or collapse, but might be seen several years afterwards as a 
remarkable figure among the natives. A black silk handkerchief was 
passed round the place which the jaw should occupy, and was tied on 
the top of the head. He had a greet resemblance to a bird about the 
head, the nose appearing as a beak. When he partook of food, he 
retired to a private place, and there reduced his victuals to a semi- 
liquid state ; he would then untie the handkerchief, and convey the 
fi)od down his throat in a manner best known to himself. 

Among the Maoris certain warriors were noted for combining great 
personal strength and prowess with unusual swiftness of foot. When 
one of these toa (braves) was pursuing a routed party of the enemy, it 
was customary for him not to waste his strength in many blows, but 
to give one sharp disabling blow to a flying foeman, and then leave 
him to be despatched by those coming on behind. One of the most 
celebrated of these fleet toa was the elder Mohi Tawhai of Hokianga, 
who had accompanied Hongi on his terrible and bloodthirsty raid on 
the South. Mohi was said to have slain one hundred and fifty men 
with his single arm in one day. On one occasion as Mohi dashed 
along after the fugitives, he killed until his wearied hand could not be 
lifted. At this moment a very powerful native turned on him and 
with a greenstone adze struck at Mohi's head. Mohi was quite unable 
to ward off the blow, which split his skull completely open. The 
wound healed, but left a very considerable depression in the skull, 
so that afterwards when the old man was sitting in the rain a little 
puddle of water could be seen standing on the head. Mohi lived to 
extreme old age, probably to considerably over 80, but did not suffer 
from any brain-trouble. He was killed by over-leaping himself when 
mounting a horse. 

These instances of strong vitality may perhaps be of some slight 
service to students of the human race. Doubtless many of the readers 
of the Polynesian Journal may have similar reminiscences of the 
vigour and bodily power enjoyed by members of this brave and 
powerful fiftmily of men, 

7 



THE OCCUPATION OF THE CHATHAM ISLANDS 
BT THE MAOBIS IN 1836. 

Bt a. Shams, Esq., of Chatbah Iilahd, 

FAST IV.— INTEBTBIBAL DISSENSIONS. 

ABOUT ft year after the Jean Bart episode (see Jovmat of th* 
Polynman Society, Vol. I., p. 200) the NgatimutoDga tribe 
decided to march roond the coast, from their varionB aettlsmenta adja- 
cent to Whongaroa, and drive the Ngatitama tribe out and take poeaeB- 
don of Waitangi. For this there were several taket (causes) assigned, 
the last one being a kanga (or ouise) nttered b; the Ngatitama tribe 
against Pomare, vho was at that time — Patnkawenga being dead — ^the 
leading chief of the Ngatimntiuiga.'* Pomare wrote a letter to some 
of the Ngatitama tribe, which they tore np, coupling the action with 
some insulting remarks, all of which was held to be a kanga. At the 
same time, Te Koea, a younger brother of Ngatuna (who had been 
seized and taken away to France by Captain C6ciile of the corvette 
Hiroau), evidently aware of the strained feeling that existed, in a fit of 
perversity not at all uncommon to Maoris in snch cases, and grieving 
it was said for the loss of his elder brother and the leading men of hia 
tribe slain on board the Jetm Bart, and who was farthermore jealooa 
of the pre-eminence of Meremere, who bad married Tapiri's wife 
(Tapiri having died shortly after arrival on the island), went to " the 
parent" Tatua or Kot«riki, an inseparable ally of Pomare's, and 
incited him to take Waitangi (the Ngatitama portion), saying, " To 

* Had Patnbawenga lived there would have been no war. It wai b; Te 
Poki and PoniAre that war was aaseated to, etpedall^ b^ the farmBr. Yetn attar, 
when Pomare met Te BaDgitake in Wellington, in 1843, the latter repioaohed him 
■everel; (the; were i^ose relatione) with alloning wm between Ngatimutonga and 
NgAtitama — all being kinsmen — the former bent hie heAd in silenoe. teeling he had 
done wrong, and Mtid notlung. 
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oneone ko Waitangi " — " Your land is Waitaaigi." Owing to its being 
better land than Wbangaroa and its Tioinity, the Ngatimatanga had 
long cast Govetous eyes on Waitangi. 

Accordingly, on arrival, the Ngatimatanga marched along the 
sea-beach past the Eaimataotao Pa,* situated about 400 or 500 yards 
from the mouth of the Waitangi Biver (Mangatukarewa), and made an 
entrenchment on the opposite or southern side. While marching past 
Eaimataotao, a suggestion was made to fire on the invaders, but 
whether from their superior numbers, or from the fact that several of 
them were closely related to those in the pa, they were not molested. 
After this, the invaders having completed their entrenchments, began 
to fire upon the Ngatitama and Eekerewai in their pa of Eaimataotao, 
in order to drive them out. In returning the fire one of the beseiged 
killed Te Ahipaura, eldest son of Ngamate, one of the leading kau- 
matuas (old men) of Ngatimutunga. This accident, although brought 
on by themselves, straightway intensified the determination of Ngati- 
mutunga to drive Ngatitama out of the pa, as well as to get revenge 
for the death of Te Ahipaura. 

Hereupon happened another curious little incident of Maori custom. 
Baumoa,f the head chief of the Eekerewai branch of Ngatitama 
became **very much grieved" at the death of his '*8on"| Te Ahi- 
paura, and much annoyed that matters should have put on such a 
serious aspect. He took a keg of powder with some arms, and told 
Te Rakatau and others of his party to leave him — to go out and join 
the Ngatimutunga — and enjoined on them to be strong to fight against 
him. They did go out from the pa, but remained neutral, visiting 
both parties during the events which followed. Whether there may 
not have been an unexplained motive underlying this apparently 
gallant behaviour is perhaps not improbable, such, for instance, as the 
desire of having some one to assist the besieged outside the pa, in case 

* In Chapman's *' Oentenaiy Memorial of Captain Cook's Description of New 
Zealand," published at Auckland in 1870, at page 140, wiU be fonnd a sketch by 
the late Major Heaphy, V.C., of either this pa, or that erected by the besieging 
Ngatimatanga. It exhibits some featares somewhat oncommon in a pallisaded |>a, 
inasmuch as there are two towers, one six, the other four stages high, bailt ap of 
wood, from which projectiles coald be thrown, or maskets fired on the enemy. 
Taunuiihi was the name given to these towers, bat they rarely were of the height 
shown in the sketch. — ^Editors. 

t His yoonger brother Te Eaurapa was killed by the Ngaitaha at a fight which 
took place at Oraomoa in the South Island; hence his elder brother took the name 
in commemoration of the incident. He was a great warrior, and his loss was moch 
lamented. 

{ Baomoa and Ngamate (the father of Te Ahipanra) ware kinsmen ; hence the 
Mionihip." 
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of ihe wont bappening. This, indeed, u e cm i ed laler on, idien ttie 
Cuba shipped all in the pa round to Waikeri, when one Paoio— an 
old chief who left in compliance with Baomoa's orders — stood 
between ttie bnllets of the Ngatimntonga and their enemies, the 
Ngatitama, when the latter were being shipped away from the Wai- 
tangi beach, thereby causing the firing to cease, as Ngatunutonga 
dai^d not injure him. 

At this tune the besi^ed were ronning short of food, while 
Heremere and other relatives of the Ngatitama were living unmolested 
at Walkeri, on the north-eastern side of the island. Apprehending 
difficulties, the besieged had made up their mind to abandon the pa 
and go to Waikeri; whikt Meremere and party were to come round to 
the Awi^tiki, on the eastern side of the island, and assist in covering 
their retreat. This subject was being discussed when the Cuhaj the 
New Zealand Company's surveying ship, arrived at Waitangi in June, 

1840, with Ifr. Hanson (afterwards Chief Justice of South Au8tralia\ 
as agent for the Company, who shipped away the besieged to the 
north-eastern end of the island. (See Ifr. Hanson's letter at the end 
of this article.) 

The Ngatitama were taken from Waitangi on board the Cuba an 
the 17th June, 1840, and landed, some in Eaingaroa, the rest at 
Okawa — ^Waikeri being the general name for the district. This place 
Okawa, was subsequently a bay-whaling establishment, which was 
organised by M'Clutchie, mentioned in Mr. Hanson's letter to the 
New Zealand Company, and which is dated erroneously 12th August, 

1841, whereas it should have been 1840, the letter having been 
published in the New Zealand Journal for April, 1841. 

The *' son," mentioned by Mr. Hanson, who " E Mare " (Pomare) 
wished to avenge was Te Ahipaura, who was possibly the son of a 
cousin and consequently a " son," in Maori custom, however distantly 
related, just as matuae represents the senior branch in descent of great- 
grand nephews. 

The Ngatitama lost only one man named Toko during this war£Bire, 
the same poor young fellow who escaped by hiding in the chains of 
the Jean Bart, and was only saved then to lose his life about a year 
after. Both parties appeared contented to fire at one another in a 
half-hearted sort of &shion, there being so many on either side who 
were relatives. 

Shortly after the Ngatitama and their allies had settled at Waikeri, 
a war party of Ngatimutunga followed round the coast, and coming 
upon a poor harmless Morion killed him as a matter of course. They 
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then laid in ambush for others, and oaught Wiremn Eingi Meremere's 
younger brother Pohitaka, who was out unsuspectingly shooting 
tuts. The Maoris said he died bravely like a rangatira, saying nothing, 
but merely smiled. One Tangari Te Umu despatched him with a 
tomahawk. This they considered to be the first satisfaction obtained 
for Te Ahi Paura, as Pehitaka was an undoubted rangatira. 

After this another taua came and attacked the Ngatitama, and in 
the fight that followed, Ngakare and Eiore were shot and Tupara Te 
Umu wounded by the Ngatitama. Peace was then made by Tatua 
of the Ngatimutunga holding up his hanif or taiaha, as a sign to Mere- 
mere, who was a relation, and the latter recognising the action as a 
desire for peace the fighting ceased. The final cessation of all fight- 
ing however oocured late in the year 1842 * when a party of Natives, 
sent by the Church of England Missionaries, came firom New Zealand 
introducing Christianity with them, which was embraced at once. 
Meremere and the Ngatitama sent on their part Te Bangikahaunga 
who readily welcomed the teachers, who were Wiremu Tamihana Te 
Neke, Hakaraia Te Iwikaha, and Pita Hongihongi. Among the Nga- 
timutunga, Nga Whairama, a leading chief and father of Wiremu 
Tamihana Earewa (subsequently appointed Native teacher by Bishop 
Selwyn), embraced Christianity, and with him all his adherents. Nga 
Whairama was induced to do so £rom having heard that Te BangitakS 
of Waikanae in New Zealand had adopted Christianity. Pomare 
immediately after this went to Wellington, where his arrival on the 
24th October, 1842, in a brig called the Hannah is recorded. When 
there he received from the Natives a large proportion of the money 
paid to them by the New Zealand Company for Port Nicholson, with 
part of which he purchased horses (hacks), the first landed on the 
Chatham Islands. Pomare's section of the Ngatimutunga owned all 
the land where Wellington is now built, from Waipiro, the little stream 
which formerly ran down Sydney Street near the House of Assembly, 
round to and including all Te Aro end of the city. 

Following the first mission party came another under the Bev. 
Mr. Aldred of the Wesleyan denomination, who brought with him 

* There is some doubt as to the exact date at which the teachers from New 
Zealand landed at the Chatham IslandB. His Lordship the Primate of New Zea- 
land (then the Bev. 0. Hadfield) who sent them there informs us that he cannot 
fix an accurate date, but that he ** baptized the principal chief, Wi Piti Pomare, at 
Waikanae, on the 7th April, 1844. To the bes^ of my recollection, he arrived there 
with the three teachers I had sent to Chatham Islands abont two months before 
that date. The teachers were there for two or three months at the most." Bee 
Note 8 al the end of this paper.— Edrobs. 
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Mohi Te Ikaherengatn, Tamati Te Tawarahi, Wiremn Upo and a 
boy, Hamiora, who were landed firom a schooner of which M'Clatchie 
was master, at Okawa in 1848. Finding that the natives of that 
district had embraced Christianity under the auspices of the Church 
of England, the party went to Hawaruwaru, where the Ngatihaumia 
hapu became Christians, and from thence continued their journey to 
Tupuangi, where the Ngatihinetuhi and Ngatiaurutu also embraced 
Christianity. The rest of the Ngatimutunga all accepted the teaching 
of the gospel with the exception of the Ngatikura hapu^ who with one 
exception remained aloof. 

The advent of Christianity appeared — ^as described years after by 
those who took part in these scenes— to have been an inexpressible 
relief to the Maoris, and most certainly it was so to the Morions, 
who through its means reaUsed, that although in bondage, they no 
longer stood in inunediate danger of being killed — still, however, the 
restless roaming spirit of the Maoris could not subside at once. 



PABT v.— THE BESIDENCE AT THE AUCKLAND ISLANDS. 

OWING to the limited area of the Chatham Islands, taken together 
with the fact that many of the Maoris did not obtain land in 
their own right, a desire for an extended field of operations grew up 
amongst them. Tauru Matioro— who was found as described by the 
Maoris on their arrival at Whangaroa in November, 1885, living 
there with a mixed sealing and whaling party — ^had it appears visited 
the Auckland Islands (called by the Maoris Maungahuka) with a 
sealing expedition prior to this. Owing to his representations, 
Fatukumikumi, his father-in-law, with a number of the Ngatimutunga, 
taking their Moriori slaves with them, joined him in chartering a 
Sydney brig named Hannah (name of captain unknown, but said by 
the Maoris to be " Macro'*) and proceeded to those islands. 

Almost inunediately after landing, a party proceeded, with 
one Motu-karaka, a chief, to takahi (take possession) of the 
island. On going over it, however, they found it was peaty, 
bleak, and evidently quite unsuitable for them to live on. Accord- 
ingly Motu-karaka and Tangari Te Umu (it does not appear cer- 
tain if there were any more) went back on board the Hannahf with 
the intention of returning to the Chatham Islands. The captain, 
fearing that the rest would get on board and compel him to take them 
back also, weighed anchor and returned to Waitangi, leaving the 
greater number to get on as they best could at the Auckland Islands. 
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As far as can be ascertained they arrived at the Auckland Islands 
some time in the beginning of 1843, for they say the Gospel had only 
been introduced a short time among them when they departed thither. 
Possibly this was in the autumn, or otherwise they could not have had 
potatoes and seed, which they certainly took with them.* 

According to the Maori account they could only find one part of 
the island where potatoes would grow. They used some plant — as 
they described it — ^with a leaf like a turnip, as a vegetable. Pauas 
(mutton-fish) did not appear to flourish there, but there was a great 
abundance of mussels, large and small {kuku and taore). Of fish they 
allege there were only two kinds obtainable, one fit to cook (called 
kokopu)^ but the other full of a kind of thread- worm (figaio) penetrating 
through the flesh, which they in consequence dared not eat. The 
islands abounded in sea-birds, including two large kinds of albatross 
{tataki and hirara), which built on an adjacent island to the south. 
The young of all these kinds of sea-birds they took in their season, 
just before they were prepared to fly. Further, there was (they said) 
a stout-leaved plant growing there which theji used as flax, there 
being no New Zealand flax natural to the island. 

The names of the Maoris left on the island were: — Te Patu- 
kumikumif and his wife Tapirirua ; Tapae and his wife Ngapera ; 
Tauru-Matioro and his wife Ngawhanga; Tapae's children, Unaiki 
(female), Hapua, Kauri, and Te Ahirata (males), all bom on the 
island ; Toenga Te Poki and his wife Potae ; Tanumia and his wife 
Tahunga; Ngakare| and his wife Piro ; Ngapongi and his wife Tuku ; 
Poni and his wife Ngaruma ; Whirinaki and his wife Pouaka ; Epiha 
Pakau, Mapu, and Waiwhero (all three males) ; Ngaki (female), with 
some children. Tweaty-three Maoris altogether who went there. 

The Morioris were : Males — Takoroa, Tarere, Tamaehanga, Tape- 
peke, Tamaaroaro, Pakautu, Marakapia, Tarakihi, Make, Pita-Bangi- 
te-muia, Matai, Ngatiawa, Ta-moko-tu-a-he, Hange, Tiemi; Women — 
Eahoki, Hakina, Tongarei, Hine-kutu, Te' Eore, Hine-makoko, Porou, 
Bohana, and Taha pStQ ; twenty-five of them in all. 

According to their story they had been on the island about two 
years when the Enderby whaling party arrived and occupied the 

* Aooording to Mr. Printz's aoconnt, their arrival at the Anokland Islands was 
either in October or November, 1842. See Note 2 at the end, where the faot ol 
their having potatoes is aoconnted for in another way. — ^Editobs. 

t His daughters mazzied to Tapae and M atioro. 

{ Pitoone, former name. He took the new name in oommemoration of the 
death of his relative Ngakare, shot in the war with Ngatitama. 
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island with them.'*' Some time after the arrival of the Enderby 
settlers, one Toenga Te Poki became jealous of the inflneoce exercised 
by Tauru Matioro; and being of a very impulsive and turbulent 
disposition, raised a disturbance with Tauru, whose cause was 
championed by his father-in-law, Toenga's cousins Tapae and Tupara 
and others. The quarrel commenced by one of them saying to 
Matioro's wife : *' The namef of your son PspS (baby) has been kiUed 
by Toenga, and I saw him and his wife Potae make a fire and eat part 
of it.'* This naturally raised the indignation of Matioro and party, 
as it appeared to be a piece of wanton malice. Not content with this, 
Toenga armed himself, and later on having gained the assistance of 
Pito-one, or Ngakare, and a Moriori or two whom he induced to join 
him, intended to attack Matioro. On their advancing to the attack^ 
Matioro fired and killed Ngakare, which so terrified Toenga that he 
ran away in afiright. Patukumikumi with his daughters had gone, 
apparently for safety, to some little island in the harbour, and from 
there they saw Toenga and others coming one morning in a whale- 
boat to where they were dwelling in a small whare. As Toenga evidently 
had hostile intentions, Patukumikumi loaded his gun, and lying flat 
on the floor of the house with the muzzle of his gun protuding, waited 
until the boat grounded. As Toenga was proceeding to land, Patu- 
kumikumi sent a bullet smashing through the boat, which so alarmed 
Toenga that he and his party beat a hasty retreat. Seeing this, 
Patukumikumi*s daughter Ngawhangs, who also had her gun loaded, 
did not fire as she ^ad been on the point of doing ; they were quite 
satisfied with the retreat of the enemy. 

After the death of Ngakare, Toenga was in great fear for his 
personal safety, and much ashamed of fighting against his cousins. 
He had no adherents, and shortly after these occurrences a stray 
vessel calling in, he and his wife were brought back to the Ghathams.t 

As long as the Enderby settlement continued on the island the 
Maoris seemed content to remain, but when the settlement broke up 
in 1852, Matioro with a section of his party went to Stewart's Island 
in a cutter of Governor Enderby's named The Auckland. They landed 

* This must be inoorreot for Goyemor Enderby and his party landed at the 
Auckland Islandfl, 4th December, 1849. See Note 8 at the end.~EDiT0B8. 

t Beally *' the pet pig named after your son Pepe.'* 

\ Toenga managed to kill two Moriori slaves belonging to Matioro. Both 
parties entrenched themselves during their quarrel. Mr. F. B. Chapman in his 
interesting paper ** On the Islands South of New Zealand/* Tran. N.Z. Inst., VoL 
XXIII., p. 500, says : " On the point opposite this (Ewmg) island there was a large 

Maori ^ when the Enderby settlers arrived They were numerons 

enough to alarm the settlers, bat kept the peace and left when the settLsrs 
abandoned the place.'* This |>a ia on the eastern headland of Port Bo68.^Bi>noB8« 
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at Port Adventure and dwelt there with the South Island Natives for 
some time, leaving the brothers Tapae and Tupara with their wives 
and families at the Auckland Islands.* (See Note 5.) 

In the meanwhile their relatives in the Chatham Islands hearing 
of the break up of the settlement and of the death of their friends, 
chartered the LaUa Rookh^ brig, 155 tons, Ward master, at a cost of 
100 tons of potatoes, and in March, 1856, went via Port Adventure, 
Stewart's Island, to bring them back to the Chatham Islands. They 
first picked up Matioro and all his people, including the Morioris at 
Stewart's Island, and then went on to the Auckland Islands. 

Tangari Te Umu, Petere Boiri, and others went from the Chatham 
Islands in the brig to fetch their friends back. Arrived at the Auckland 
Islands a difficulty awaited them, highly illustrative of Maori procedure 
and character. This incident was detailed by an old lady, the reUct 
of Tapae, only recently dead. After landing, a very great tangi (wail) 
commenced on both sides, a mixture of love for the living and sorrow 
for the dead. The old lady in question — Ngapera — ^with her husband 
and others felt aggrieved at having been left alone in the island when 
Tangari Te Umu (her husband's younger brother) and others left them 
to shift for themselves, and went back with the vessel which brought 
them to the Auckland Islands. Although secretly rejoiced at the 
arrival of the vessel, it was not deemed proper to show it. In the 
first place she armed herself with a good stick, which her mother 
observing, admonished her to be careful and not to injure any one. 
Thus armed she sallied out, and addressing her nearest connections 
more especially (knowing they could not retaliate), poured forth a 
torrent of invective. " Yes," she said, " you have come now after all 
these long years to fetch us away. You left us here to die. I will 
not go back with you. I will die on the land where you deserted me,*' 
Whereupon, to give point to her scolding, she came down with her 
stick on the head of her unfortunate brother-in-law, causing the blood 

* At page 889 of Sir G. Grey's ** Ngamoteatea " will be lonnd an old Bfaori 
waiata, or song, which Sir George allndes to in the following note : — ** In 1852, 
when the European settlement on the Auckland IslancU was abont to be broken up, 
the Natives sent this song in a letter to Sir G. Grey, to indicate their hope that he 
would still occasionally visit the islands ; although, from their deserted state, when 
such an unexpected visit took place, it was doubtful how many of them might be 
alive.** Three of Her Majesty's ships visited the Auckland Islands during the time 
the Maoris lived there, viz., the Flyt the Havanaht and the Fantome, the latter in 
1852. Mr. Bo. Carrick tells us that *' In a short narrative of the cruise of H.M.S. 
Fantome, vmtten by Dr. B. B. Malone (London, 1854), it is stated that in the year 
1852 the ship visited the Auckland Islands for the purpose of attending upon the 
breaking up of the Enderby settlement, and that during her stay the Maoris applied 
to be taken off the island and landed in New Zealand, but were refused.'*— Edztobs. 
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to flow, and following it up by assailing others in like manner, all of 
whom meekly submitted. '* They dared not touch me," she said 
(with a grimace of mingled fun and conceit), '' I was such a rcmgatira.** 
She was really senior in descent to them. After she had vented her 
displeasure, her husband Tapae declared that he also would die in the 
island, to the great consternation of the rescue party, who for some 
time did not know what to do. 

At last Tangari could stand his brother's obstinacy no longer, and 
with a shout of pretended fury rushed at Tapae, seized and carried 
him out of his house bodily. Seeing that active measures were being 
taken, and doubtless glad of a decent excuse to yield, he said, '' Let 
me alone and I will leave with you," to the great joy of all. Accord- 
ingly all proceeded on board, but the termagant old lady declared that 
they made her tipsy with liquor, and so by that means got her on 
board — a somewhat ridiculous termination to her opposition 1 

Before returning they exhumed, and afterwards brought away with 
them to the Chatham Islands, the bones of their dead. They arrived 
at their old home after about three weeks' absence, and all settled 
down at Waitangi. True, however, to his wandering instincts, 
Matioro only stayed there a short while, and then went back to 
Waikanae, in New Zealand, where all his wandarings ceased. 

From that time until 1868 the Maoris apparently settled down in 
peace and quietness, devoting themselves to trading with the settlers 
who commenced to arrive, and to cultivating the soil, especially 
distinguishing themselves in the growth of potatoes, for which at one 
time they found a most excellent market in the goldfields of Australia. 
But their previous wanderings had engendered a spirit of unrest, and 
soon after the escape of Te Eooti from his island prison at the 
Chatham Islands, all of the Maoris, with the exception of a few, 
returned to their old homes in Taranaki, New Zealand, where they 
now. live. This migration occurred in 1868 ; and it was in accordance 
with a matakUe (or prophecy) that they should do so. 



NOTES. 

1. The followiog is the quotation from Mr. Hanson's letter referred to in the 
text. It was published in the New Zealand Journal for April, 1841, and is dated 
Port Nicholson, August 12th, 1841, (or 1840, as Mr. Shand points out). He says : — 

*' In my letter of the 15th June, I informed you of my having completed the 
purchase of the Chatham Islands from E Mare (Pomare) and the chiefs of Ngati- 
mutunga, and of my purpose to put a stop to the existing war between the Ngati- 
mntunga and Ngati4ama tribes, by removing the latter from the jki in which they 
were enclosed. 
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« The day fixed on for the remoyal of the people was the 17th Jane. On the 
morniDg of that day I directed the captain of the Ctiba to send on shore all his 
boats, and procared the loan of two others from an American whaler, whose wreck 

I detailed in my last letter About nine in the morning the boats put 

off under the direction of Mr. Macathle, and at the same time I went ashore in his 

gig On landing I went to the pa where £ Mare and the principal 

chiefs of the besieging party were stationed, watching with great indignation the 
proceedings of the boats. He addressed me angrily, demanding what right I had to 
interfere, and threatened to follow up the others and exterminate them, but I even- 
tually induced him to send orders and stop the firing. I watched with great anxiety 
the proceedings on the beach where the boats were being loaded with the women 
and children from the pa under a constant fire of musketry. Fortunately the 
presence of mind and resolution of Mr. Macathie, aided by the orders of E Mare to 
cease firing freed me from my apprehensions. Muskets were still fired into the 
air. The removal of the party occupied nearly three hours. The women, children> 
and old men were removed first, and after them about forty fighting men. Before 
leaving the pa they had set fire to their sacred houses where the bones of their 
dead chiefs were preserved. They were all in fighting costume, that is, perfectly 
free from clothing, their bodies painted and their heads adorned with feathers, and 
cartouche box round the waist, musket and tomahawk in hand 

" Scarcely had the last man left the besieged pa when it was filled with the 
besiegers, and almost instantly set on fire in every quarter. Before having per- 
formed this act of revenge and triumph, they mustered on the beach and com- 
menced a war-dance. I had hoped that all was over, but the folly of Coffee, the 
interpreter, who from his having married into the besieged tribe had became half 
a Maori, and who encouraged the men in the boats to cheer and discharge their 
muskets, drew a fire from the party on the beach which had nearly proved fataL 

" As soon as the boats had reached the ship, the gig came to fetch me off ; 
before it arrived however, the wife of E Mare came to me on the part of her 
husband to beg that I would leave Mr. Faddy — the doctor— on the island, to retain 
possession of the island. 

'*! was highly rejoiced at having been the means of saving 180 persons — ^which 

was the number we brought off — from certain death The forbearance 

of £ Mare under the circumstances was highly creditable to him, although it is true 
the vrar originated in an unprovoked act of aggresion on his part, though no doubt 
he felt himself fully justified, and he was eager to avenge the death of his son. He 
was well aware from the state of the besieged party that a few days would have put 
him in possession of the pa by starvation 

" As soon as I got on board we weighed anchor and sailed .... but a 
gale coming on from the eastward, which lasted a week, it was not until the 2Srd 
that we succeeded in landing about 80 of the party at Eaingaroa. The remainder 
we landed at Waikati on the morning of the 26th." 

2. Some trouble has been taken to fix the dates of events connected with the 
Maori occupancy of the Auckland Islands, but the result is not entirely satisfactory. 
We are indebted to several gentlemen who have assisted in this inquiry. The 
results are briefly given as follows : — As stated in the text, the Maoris believe that 
they landed on the islands early in 1843. Mr. John Hay, of Southland, very kindly 
made inquiries amongst the old settlers in that part of New Zealand in reference to 
this subject, and obtained from Mr. George Printz, of Biverton, the following 
information : — " In the month of October, 1812, the schooner Scotia^ Captain 
Ward, on a sealing cruise to the Auckland, Campbell, and Macquarie Islands, 
landed a sealing-party on Enderby Island, in Port Boss, Auckland Island. With 
this party, some two hundred baskets of potatoes were landed and placed in a cave 
on Knderby Island. Soon after, the party sailed down the coast to Camley 
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Harbour, at the southern end of AneUand Island, where they built hnts and 
commenoed operations. No Maoris were on the island at that date. In the 
following month of Noyember the sealers were surprised to see three boats 
coming op the harbour and making towards their oamp. They sormised that 
these mnst belong to another sealing - party working on another part of 
the island, but to their great astonishment the boats turned out to be manned 
by Maoris, headed by a chief named Matioro. The Maoris remained a few 
days, and then took their departure for Port Boss, after impressing the sealers 
into their servioe. On arriyal at Port Boss the sealers were surprised to 
find that their potatoes left there were rapidly being oonsomed by Matioro and 
his party, consisting of some thirty Maoris and their wives and children, together 
with about the same number of Moriori slaves, of whom the greater number con- 
sisted of young men and women. Matioro and his people were well provided with a 
large and varied supply of provisions, consisting of flour, tea, sugar, biscuits, bacon, 
and a large quantity of spirits — mostly rum. They had three whaleboats, and were 
well supplied with guns and ammunition, evidently taken from the French whaler 
Jean Bart they had seized at the Chatham Islands." Mr. Hay goes on to give 
Matioro*s account of the taking of the whaler as communicated to Mr. Printz, 
which in its main outlines is in conformity with the story already published in this 
Joumalf though differing in detail. Mr. George Printz was a boy of fifteen with 
the sealing party at the time of the occurances just related, and he believes the 
date of the Maori arrival at the Auckland Islands to be quite correct ; Captain 
Stevens, another old Southland settler corroborates it as far as he is able. 

3. Dr. Hocken of Dunedin very kindly supplies the following note from 
Enderby's work. The ship Governor Enderby conveying Mr. Endeiby, the Lieut- 
Governor of the Auckland Isles, sighted the Western coast on the 2nd December, 
1849, and was piloted into Laurie Harbour (Port Boss) on the 4th by a New 
Zealander. There were seventy of these people on the islands who had been 
brought by a Colonial vessel from the Chatham Islands, about eight years pre- 
viously ; thirty of them under a chief named Matioro on Enderby Island ; twenty- 
five under another chief named Manature on the main islands, and the others were 
independent. They possessed many hogs and had enclosed and cultivated a 
considerable quantity of land. To prevent any possibility of future disputes, 
the Governor deemed it advisable to compensate them for what they considered to 
be their rights, and they surrended to him all claims to any hogs and to all the 
land, whether enclosed or otherwise, retaining for their own use during the coming 
winter the growing crops. He also engaged the whole of the Maoris in the Com- 
pany's service, the two chiefs as constables, the other men as labourers, at moderate 
rates of wages, but quite equal to agricultural wages in England. The chiefiB 
appeared to understand their duty, and in one instance where the Maori dogs had 
been worrying the sheep, Matiori gave orders for the destruction of six of them.** 

4. Mr. F. B. Chapman of Dunedin, also adds the following notes, which he 
obtained from Bfr. Thomas Younger of Picton, who was one of the Enderby settlers. 
'* When we got close into the island, to our surprise we saw a boat coming off from 
the point opposite Ocean (Ewing) Island, and with more astonishment found it to 
be manned by three or four Maoris completely naked, with the exception of a bit of 
sealskin wound round their loins. They were painted and had feathers in their 
hair, and had one woman amongst them. One of them came on board whilst we 
were still outside, we had a Maori sailor on board, who asked him to pilot us in, 
and from that day he was called Pilot Jack— a savage looking Maori he was. The 
sailors first took him and dressed him in some of their clothes; he then took 
charge of the ship and piloted us right in. We anchored between Shoe Island and 

the (Bfaori) settlement We came across a Maori pa a quarter of a 

"»«*<i to hall a mile from Deas Head ; thare was a very old Maori there, and perhapa 
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a oovple of dozen altogether in the pa I never went to the point 

opposite Ewing Island, bat there were a good many Maoris living there ; they need 
to come in great numbers, one night so many came that we were under arms all 
night, armed with flint-look Brown-Besses — ^all passed off however without dis- 
turbance — there were fully thirty or forty men that came over at that time, but 

they had no guns with them I made small contracts with the Maoris 

for road works ; they used to carry up the gravel from the beach in sacks 

Sir Oeorge and Lady Grey visited us in H.M. Ships, Fly and Havannah, .... 
I never heard that the Maoris had to be paid for their land. We all got on well 
together, the Maoris — ^as Maoris — ^were exceedingly good, and only occasionally did 

a little trouble arise through drink, between the sailors and Maori women 

In all there were about 100 settlers, including women and children. . . . 
Some of the Maoris went away with me about a year after the formation of the 
settlement, and about a year before it was broken up. The chief Matioro and his 
wife, named Euini, were some of those who went. She was a person of superior 
rank. On one occasion an extraordinary thing happened. I found the Maoris 
hunting about the bush for something, but I could not understand from their im- 
perfect English what it was they were searching for. Suddenly I came across 
Enini, in a tree ; she had just swung off, hanging herself .by her scarf. A Maori 
sprung up the tree and let her down. I saw her later with her sister, she said : 
** See that " — showing me a bag of money — ** me mate, mom mate ** — i.e., **me dead, 
money dead.*' She added that next time she would drown herself. I did not under- 
stand the expression, but she made motions signifying that the money would be 
buried with her. The fact was that the sailors had taken liquor and gone amongst 
the Maori girls, and Matioro had accused his wife of this. The Maoris all left soon 
after us, I understood.'* 

5. In answer to enquiries as to whether any knowledge still existed at Stewart's 
Island as to the residence of Matioro there, the Bev. Charles Connor very kindly 
made enquiries for us, and replies from Paierson Inlet as follows : — '* I haTe ascer- 
tained, pnncipally from an old man named Moses or Mohi te Eiekie, that Matioro 
and his party came from the Auckland Islands in a cutter to Port Adventure, on 
the East Coast of Stewart's Island, about the year 1854. This cutter was com- 
manded by a man named Whitelock, whose son is now living in Colao Bay (South- 
land), and his daughter was the late Mrs. John Newton, whose husband still resides 
at * The Neck,' Stewart's Island. The party consisted of Captain Whitelock— the 
only European on board — Matioro himself, and three or four other Natives belong- 
ing to Matioro's tribe. Mohi te Eiekie and Henere Eingi saw them come ashore, 

and heard from them their story It was on account of a war that had 

been raging between Matioro's tribe and the others that the former fled in a vessel 
(name unknown) to the Auckland Isles. Enderby found them there in 1849, and 
they continued there for some years after. I cannot ascertain when Matioro first 
arrived at the Auckland Isles ; they said they left because they could get nothing to 
eat but seals' flesh. They tried to grow potatoes, but failed ; nothing would grow. 
Matioro chartered a schooner called the Maria, and returned to the islands for the 
rest of his tribe, in all about thirty, and arrived a second time in Port Adventure, 
about the year 1854. He with twelve others and some children returned very soon 
afterwards to Wellington in the LaUa Bookh, commanded by Captain Watt. 
[This statement somewhat conflicts with that in the text, but the latter being the 
account of the actual actors in the affair is probably correct. — Editobs.] Those 
who remained on Stewart's Island all died — there is not one of their descendants 
left. There is a man named Bita Paewhenua (see Note 6), who belongs to the Nga- 
tiawa and Ngatikahungunu tribes, living at Buapuke Islutid ; his father was one of 
the ohiefs engaged in the war at the Chatham Idands before Matioro left.'* 
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6. At the reqnest of Mr. John Hay, Mm. Manrioe Topi, of Bnapoke Island, 
ohtained from Bita-Paewhenua some information, which is sammarised as follows : 
*' The Maoris went to the Anokland Islands in the schooner Hannah, of Sydney, an 
English yessel. There were from forty to fifty of them, and they landed at Port 
Boss two or three years before Governor Enderby. They lived on fish, dto., and 
tried to grow potatoes, bat they woold not grow well ; they also introduced some 
flax plants from the Chatham Islands, which are said to be growing there now. 
While they were on the island they had a war amongst themselves, which was 
brought about by Toenga, who killed a man named Pitoone. After the fighting 
Toenga returned in a brig to the Chatham Islands. Rita gives the names of 
several of those who went there, which agree with those in the text. The reason 
they left the island was that they could get no food to grow, nor buy any after 
the Europeans had left. Matioro and several others came to Stewart*s Island in a 
cutter called the Aueklandt belonging to Governor Enderby, and settled at Port 
Adventure with the South Island Natives. There were two brothers named 
Tangari who came from the Chatham Islands in the brig LdUa Rookh, and took 
away their elder brothers, their wives and families. They also went to Stewart's 
Island, and took Matioro and his friends back to the Chatham Islands." 

7. Mr. John Hay also obtained the following information from the Maoris 
living at Oraka, Southland, and principally from Maika Eaniera, who lived at Port 
Adventure in Stewart's Island when the events occurred : — ....** About 
the year 1853 or 1854, or the year in which Mr. Mantell came to the Bluff to 
purchase the Murihiku Block [Mr. Mantell made payments to the Maoris in 
February, 1854, see Alex. Macky's * Native Affairs, South Island.'—EDiroBs] a 
schooner called the Mary Arm, from Wellington, went to Port Boss, Auckland 
Islands, and brought away eight Maori men, ten women, and some children, also 
five Moriori men, six women, and one child, and landed them at Port Adventure, 
where they lived for some time. In the following year— end of 1854 (?) or 1855 (?) — 
a brig named the LaUa Rookh, Captain Watt, came from Wellington to Port 
Adventure and embarked all the surviving Maoris — followers of Matioro— with the 
exception of two, a Maori and his wife, and set sail for Port Boss, where the 
remainder of the party were embarked, and the brig then took them all to the 
Chatham Islands. The same brig was evidently carrying on a smuggling trade. 
Through representations made by the late Bev. Mr. Wholers, of Buapuke, some 
time afterwards, on her arrival at Sydney, she was seized by the Customs 
authorities and sold. Four Maoris and one Moriori died at Stewart's Island. Of 
the two left behind by the brig, the woman died at Port Adventure and the man at 
Mataura, Southland." 

BniTOBs. 



THE TRBE-FORT OF THE MUAUPOKO TRIBE 

OF MAOBIS, AT WHAEAHOBQ. 



Bt Elsdon Best. 



THE following is the only case in which I have heard of the 
Maori making use of a tree-house or fort : — 
In former times, before the invasion of Ngati-toa, Ngati-raukawa, 
and Te Atiawa, the country between Paekakariki and Manawatu, on 
the west coast of the North Island of New Zealand, was occupied by 
the Muaupoko tribe One of their settlements was at the Whakahoro 
clearing, situated on the Waikawa Biver, a short distance from the 
present township of Manukau. These people were often harassed by 
the war parties of Ngatiapa and other tribes, even by the Ngati- 
kahungunu of Wairarapa, who reached this coast by the old war trail 
across the Tararua and Hanawera Banges. As a means of defence, 
and to insure the safety of their women and children, the Muaupoko 
of Whakahoro constructed a tree-village or fort, in the tops of three 
immense kahikatea, or white pine trees, situated at the northern side 
of the clearing. Beams were laid from fork to fork of the three trees, 
and upon these was laid a platform, upon which the houses were 
erected. A fence encircled the whole stage, and stores of food and 
water were always kept in this aerial pa. Upon the platform were 
piled heaps of stones, which were hurled down upon the enemy when 
he approached the trees. The adjoining clearing has been cultivated 
from ancient times, and on the approach of a toua the Muaupoko 
retreated to the tree-fort, pulling the ladders up after them. As the 
platform was situated fully fifty feet from the ground, the besieged 
might well defy their enemies as long as their food and water held 
oat, for in those days guns were unknown weapons in the south. 
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When, however, Te Bauparaha arrived in the district with firearms, 
the days of the tree pa were nmubered. The children of Eupe ooold 
then see that the position was untenable, and therefore they declined 
to remain aloft to be shot like birds — ** Me he pupuhi manut** as my 
informant has it. 

The site of this fort was pointed out to me some thirteen years 
ago ; bat on revisiting the spot lately I found but one of the trees 
remaining. The drcnmstanoes are still related by the old people of 
the Ngati-wehiwehi Jiapu of Ngati-raukawa, and by the Muaupoko of 
Horowhenua and Poroutawhao. 



THE ASIATIC ORIGIN OP THE OCEANIC 

NUMEEALS. 



Bt the Bkv. D. Magdonaij), Efate, New Hsbbidks. 



UtiBgtmy, 



Jara. 



Samoa, (B«r. A. Mao- .i^^,',i; v MalUoolo, S. 
donald.) (»«^»J-C«Uan.) 



^ isa, iray 
^ i8aka,iraika 


aa 


tasi 


tewa 


tea, Ban 


te 


2 roa 


loro, roro 


laa 


raa 


ra 


raa 


3 telo 


tdla 


tola 


tola 


tal 


til 


4 efatra 


papat 
lima 


fa 


vati 


wits 


fat 


5 dimy 


lima 


lima 


lem 


limi 


6 enina 


nftn&m 


ono 


ono 


won 


on 


7 fito 


pita 


fita 


pita 


mbat 


ntit 


8 valu 


wolu 


vala 


ola 


wil 


oal 


9 sivy 


sanga 


iva 


siwo 


sa 


hhepi 


10 folo 


paloh 


sefola 


sanowol 


esnayil 


hhangatil 


11 iraika 


suw&las 


sefula 


sanowul 


esnavil 




amby ny 




male 


ray tewa 


dromon 




folo 




tasi 




san 




12 roa 


rolas 


sefala 


sanowal 


esnavil 




amby ny 




ma le 


rav raa 


dromon 




folo 




laa 




era 




20 roa-polo 


rongpaloh 


loafola 


nowoli 
raa 


esnavil 
era 




100 zato 


atas 


(aelaa) 


(level) 


gat (ngat) 




1000 arivo 


ewu 


afe 


rowuna 


(ngat vasnavil) 



BY comparing these with the numerals found in other dialects or 
languages of Oceania, we may make an endeavour to ascertain 
their original forms, that is, the forms of these words in the Oceanic 
mother-tongue. 

One. — In Malagasy isaka, iraika, are formed from isa^ iray^ by 
attaching to them the well-known Malagasy (and Oceanic) formative 
suffix ka (see ** The Malagasy Language," by G. W. Parker). This 
explains Epi Mka^ Mallioolo soka, Efate dialect mJdtika, New Guinea 
dikf Mangarei isaku, SikiHka is a reduplication, in which the 
numeral is pronounced both si and ii — without the suffix ka, in the 
8 
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believe that irafi) is the same word as ua. The i is found suffixed 
same dialect, the numeral is tU» Efate nkai suffixes i to the suffix 
ka, and this suffix occurs also in Malagasy iray (i.e. irai) ; and I 
also in Epi tat, Eromanga sat, Oayagan tadday (tadai). This last 
tadai has the prefix ta or f which is seen in Mallicolo t«9, and in 
Samoan tasi, which Bopp, I believe rightly, thought a demonstrative 
particle. Another prefix is seen in Yaturanga kesa, Tanna kadi 
(dialects keri, kwaii, kirik, kilik, d to t, r, and «), Anudha kedha (the dh 
like tA in that). The Mallicolo san has the suffix n, seen also in 
Ceram san, Pelew tong, Marshall Islands thuon (thong-ul, 10 ; t.s, one- 
ten). Compare Malagasy singa, and with MalUcolo soka, New Guinea 
dikf EfjEite (siki-) tika; compare also Malagasy toka. With tadday 
compare Malagasy tsirairay, as to the prefix. It would thus appear 
that the original word in the Oceanic mother-tongue was a dissyllable 
(Malay asa, kisa isto, ida, Malagasy ua, tVa(t), Timor aida, Savu aisa ; 
while in Epi the word occurs in one dialect both as taga and rat, and 
in another both as tai and n), of which the final syllable began with a 
consonant, now found as «, t, r (and Q, th, and d. Of these conso- 
nants, d is probably the original in this word. 

Two. — In this word the initial consonant in the above table is 
prevailingly r, which is of necessity I in Samoan. The r was, as is 
in the highest degree probable, the original form of this consonant in 
the mother-tongue. This r has become 2 as in Samoan, and (2 as in 
Malay dua, or dima. In the Maori, ma is the common form ; but rie, 
and rienga also occur dialectically ; tie may answer to rua, Celebes 
dia, Tambora (ka)lde, Mangarei {lo)lai ; but rienga has the suffix nga 
(for na) already noticed under the word '' one." Yaturanga mka, 
Malagasy, (Sir Joseph Banks) rica, have the suffix ka above noticed 
under ** one." 

Three. — As the above table indicates, telo, &c., t and I were the 
original consonants of this word in the mother-tongue. The Maori 
torn has of necessity r for the original I, and the Maori tengi seems to 
compare with the Oilolo sangi : it is worthy of remark that in Ambrym, 
Laman (off Epi), Eromanga, Tanna, and Aneityum, as in sangi, the 
initial consonant of this word occurs as «. Malay tiga has ga for ka, 
the suffix already noted under the words *' two,'* and *<one," and com- 
pares with Aneityum seUc (dialectically sdj, k toj as usual in Aneityum). 
In both seik and tiga the I has been elided before the suffix {ka), so in 
tengi and sangi before the suffix (n) ngi. 

FouB. — ^It is beyond doubt (1.) that t was the final consonant of 
this Oceanic numeral in the mother-tongue (Malagasy dialects effat, 
effats, efar), (2.) that its penultimate consonant was a labial, and (8.) 
that there was a syllable before this penultimate consonant, Ta^sJa 
apat, Malay ampat, dialect etipa, Savu uppah, Batta opat. In Samoan 
fa, Bouru pa, ha, the final t is elided. 
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Five. — The final consonant of this word in the mother-tongue must 
have been as the table indicates m. As to what the initial consonant 
was originally the question is more difficult, and by no means settled 
in favour of I as the table suggests. In Bakian (Epi) it is jimo, jumo, 
or limo, and the Pelew has m, and Oeram has nima. But this throws 
little light on the matter. In Aneityum the word occurs as ikma or 
ijma (for kima or jima) and in that language k is changed to j, as 
already noted above under the word ** three.*' The question then is 
whether in this word for ** five/' which means also in many dialects 
" hand," that is the five fingers, the k or the I (d^j) is the more original. 
Evidence will be adduced below to show that this question must be 
decided in favour of k. The word in Yaturanga is kima^ and jehe^ in 
Oao kame and linui. 

Six. — The Java nanam is a reduplication. This word in Malay is 
arum^ Tagala anim^ Bissayan %inum. Like the final m in these words 
the final na of Malagasy emna is a suffix. Samoan (mo^ like Malagasy 
ene (Sir Joseph Banks) does not show this suffix. See further as to 
this suffix below under the word '* nine." The Mallicolo won suggests 
that an initial consonant in this word has been lost in many of the 
noiodem dialects. Bopp regarded Tahiti fene as from a form hme for sene. 
But fene compares rather with Mallicolo won^ Coram wonm^ Gilolo hu- 
tanga, Tembora bata-in, Pelew mdUmg (^hu;tanga). The Pelew hUom 
{^ndndm), Malagasy ene^ &o., have not this initial consonant, while 
Snla gane^ Ouham gurwn have the prefix g* (i.e., k') instead of it : the 
/ therefore in fene is a prefix like the ma or m' in malong of which m' 
is, I believe, the original form. This is a well-known prefix to Oceanic 
numerals. Is the n in ene &c., the original consonant of this word, or 
a variant of a consonant more original ? Gilolo hiUanga, Tidore rara, 
Mangarei daho, Ouham gurum^ Caroline hoi and others, show that the 
answer to this question can only be uncertain till other evidence be 
adduced to show that the original consonant was t and not n. 

Seven. — The table shows pUu^fito the prevailing form of this word 
in Oceanic, and the Mallicolo ntU or tU (Malagasy, Sir Joseph Banks, 
tUou, i.e., titUf Mysol tit^ Malay ttiju) is the same word, the labial 
having been changed into a dental as it often is in that dialect. The 
same form of the word is seen in Sirang tttura (the ra being a suffix as 
in ta/mra, 1). In tuju the final t of the word is changed to j. There 
can be no doubt that pUu or Jitu is the more original form, the labial 
in this case having the priority. 

EioHT. — In the table valu is the most incorrupt form, but Savu 
panu compared with Atshin (Sumatra) lappan (lapan), Malay ie-lapan, 
or se-^pan show that n was probably the original final consonant, and 
not I (as in valu, balu, Caroline ttal, and tiaii), and that lapan is the 
fuller form from which by elision of the initial syllable, both panu and 
valu come. 
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Nine. — The forms in the table are all from one original which 
occurs in a more incorrupt form in Tagala siyam^ Bissayan siam. The 
initial s is elided in Samoau, and has become hh in Mallicolo (2). 
The final m in dam, which we have already seen under the word ** six," 
as a suffixed particle, has been changed in this word in Malagasy and 
Samoan to v, Mallicolo (2) to p, Santo to w, and merged into the 
vowel in su. In sanga it has become ng : compare under the word 
•* six," above. 

Ten. — Stripping off the prefixes from this word in the above table 
we have it as fulu, puluh^ wul, vU, and HL In the Mallicolo til we 
notice the same interchange of v, or b, and t as appeared in tit : see 
above under the word '* seven." In Bouru the word occurs as boto, 
Amblaw buro ; Santo bulu, fuLu, fura, ula ; Mallicolo pur, fuL, bur, V ; 
Savu bo, uru ; Ambrym hul, ul, pi ; Oba fulu, buka (hanga-/t«Zu, 10, 
nga-^u^a, 20) ; Pelew ok ; Ternate yogi ; Caroline sik or sig', Maori 
huru,wiri', Timbora, mietiQ, or «arone ; Mangarei turu\ Malagasy 
(Sir Joseph Banks) tourou, i.e., turn (see under '* seven," tUu, which he 
writes tUou) ; Mysol yah, lafu ; Tagala poh and pobo, pulu and puvu ; 
Bugotu lage ; Nifilole kolu ; Savo tale or sale ; Geram vuta, hutu^ htua 
(this last is probably for Autusa, in which <a=:l, as in husa leaa 11, 
i.e., husa one ten, le and sa one, compare hutu=10, in the words for 
20 and 80 : see Wallace, ** Malay Archipelago," Appendix) ; Mata- 
bello sow (probably for ser, compare t^=10, in the words terwahei 11, 
temorua 12, teranrua 20, terantola 80). What was the original form 
of the word thus singularly changed phonetically, not only in different 
dialects but sometimes in one and the same dialect ? Manifestly the 
word in the Oceanic mother-tongue had two consonants, the last of 
which was probably r or /, and the first of which is represented in the 
above as p, /, v, b, w, h, y, spiritus lenis {Ji not pronounced), t, and «. 
There can be no doubt of the actual occurrence of each of these con- 
sonants as the first consonant of the Oceanic numeral '* ten." Thus 
though the Mallicolo Ul should be a local substitution of t for v this 
leaves the Malagasy turu, and most of all the Mangarei turn (Oabelentz 
& Latham), and Matabello ter, tera (Wallace) to be accounted for, and 
the latter two cannot be accounted for in this way. Then saro-nU 
sare-ni sow, tale, and sale (Gao sale), along with hulu, huru would seem 
to indicate that probably s was the original letter which became t and 
h ; h (see above under the word <' six ") then probably became f (v, py 
b, w). See the next word '' eleven " for a confirmation of this view as 
to the priority of s as the first consonant of this numeral ** ten." 

Eleven. — This in Java is suwalas; 12, rolas, Malay sablas, 
duwablus ; in Java 14 and 16 are patbdlas, ndnibdlas. No doubt 
therefore ro-las is, by contraction, for ro-bdias ; compare Malagasy 
roa aniby ny foh, 12 ; iraika amby ny folo, 11 ; for the same construc- 
tion, that is the construction in which, in the compound numerals 
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from 11 to 19, the digit is put first, the *' ten*' last, as in the English 
''thirteen," "fourteen." In the above table it is seen that in the 
Samoan, Santo, and Mallicolo the '*ten," on the contrary ,*is pat first, 
and the digit last, the compound expression for 11 being *' ten and 
one ; " whereas in Malagasy and Java it is '* one and ten ; " and so 
with the others up to nineteen. Now in these compound numerals, 
as the table shows, there is no difficuly, save in the Javanese, in 
pointing out the three parts of the expression, namely : that denoting 
the ** ten," that denoting the digit, and that equivalent to '* and." 
To take the last first, in Santo it is rav^ in Mallicolo dromon, in 
Samoan ma le, and in Malagasy amby ny ; and, I believe, in Java it is 
lala or la. On looking down Wallace's list, under the words "eleven," 
and " twelve," it will be seen that this same " and " is expressed in 
Cajeli (Bouru) by le, and in Amboyna by ala or ela, and in Ceram by 
la or le; and that in these we have the same la as appears in Java 
tuwdlas or sudlas, 11 ; rolas, 12 ; &c., there can be little if any doubt. 
Now this brings us to the conclusion that in Java the part of these 
compound numerals which denotes " ten " is s, thus rolas, 12, is ro 2, 
la "and," s* 10. Probably, instead of «' we should say as, in that case 
rolas being ro, la, and as*, for thus the elision of the final consonant 
of the word "ten" would be more easily accounted for. This s (or 
as), it need scarcely be said, is held to be the s in the above sow, 
saro-ni, &c. It can be shown beyond all doubt that the second 
consonant of the Oceanic word " ten " is found elided or lost in 
widely separated dialects, for instance in Savu bo-aisa (aisa=l), 
Mallicolo singdb — probably for singa-ab (singa=l), dialect singeap 
(singe-ap) — Geram htisa (sa=l), &c. That the same word (originally) 
should now occur in two such different forms in the same dialect, as 
(in Java) puluh and s, is not without parallel in other dialects as to 
this very word : compare Matabello sow, ter ; Savo tale (sale), halo ; 
Gao hoU>, 10 ; but sale (kaheni) 11, sale (paluni) 12. 

HuKDBED. — Java atus, Malagasy zato, Sula ota, Bouru Utun and 
ftotha, MalUcolo ngvt, Malay ratus, Bouton sdatu, appear all to spring 
from one original ; the s in atus, z in zato, n in utun, r and s in ratus^ 
and sa in saatu, being non-radical. If bot is the same then from the 
others, an original labial has been elided ; and if ngut is the same this 
original labial was probably m. 

Thousand. — Malagasy arivo, Malay ribu, Java ewu, Samoan afe^ 
Santo rowuna, Tagala Wm, Bissayan livu, manifestly represent the 
same original of which the initial consonant was r or I, and the fijaal 
consonant a labial. 

QxTiNABT System. — What Gabelentz in his work on the Melanesian 
languages first called by this name need not detain us long* A good 
example of it occurs in Enganho, a small island off the south-east 
coast of Sumatra ; and a comparison of the Enganho numerals with 
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those of Santo, Eftite, and Ambrym will sufficiently show the n»iare 
of this system : — 



1 


dmbm 


ma tea 


■iVai 


8 


adna 


morna 


ma 


8 


■golii 


ma tola 


tola 


4 


ioptk 


mothati 


bats 


6 


ahma 


molioa 


lima 


6 


akiakia 


molinanfe 


la-tesa 


7 


alimei-adiia 




la-nia 


8 


n sgoln 


mo Wnaiahitcda 


la-tola 


9 


». iopa 




U-fiti 


10 


iahapulo 




nia-lima 



ha 
ra 
ml 
vit 

limfli 

linro 

fivml 

lailiflt 

sao^ol 

In the Santo lina^ov-e, literally "five and one," lina-iabi-ma, "five 
and two/' we haye the same rar=and» already seen in another Santo 
dialeet : see above nnder the word *' eleven." In Elate la-tsMa (for 
lima-tesa), and Ambryn limn (Iim 5, si 1) the *'and '* is left oat. In 
the above four languages the common Oceanic word for *' ten *' is seen 
in three, only the fourth (Efate) having instead ruaUma literally " two 
(of) five." It should be observed that the ma or mo prefixed to the 
Santo numerab is the ** Verbal Pronoun " of the third person, hence 
matea=:it is one, mo-rua=they are two. Taking such as these Santo 
and Ambrym numerals we can only conclude that the ancestors of 
those now using them had either forgotten the separate words for 6, 
7, 8, 9, or preferred to use these very easy and natural substitutes, 
while the Efatise added to them the word for 10 also. The Efatise is 
therefore the most completely "quinary." Nevertheless, as is well 
known, the Efatise system of numeration is as decimal as is the 
English* That is to say, '' quinary'* can only be applied to the words 
denoting the numbers etymologicaUy considered. And as these words 
are simply compounds of the common Oceanic numerals above dis- 
cussed, they throw no additional light upon our present enquiry. 

In the following table the forms of the separate numerals on the 
one side are forms actually occurring all from one original, that of the 
Oceanic mother-tongue ; and on the other side are placed the conson- 
ants, with apostrophes for the omitted vowels, of the probable original 
forms : — 

Forms AistuaUy Oocuning. Probable Origixial Form. 

1 aida, ida, do. ita, ite, isa, asa, ira(i) 'd' 

2 ro, ma, rie, dia, doa, loa r' 
8 tola, telo, tola, toni tT 
4 apat, effat, batS, fa, ha 'b*f 
6 ikma (kima), ijma (jima), dimi, limi, im k'm' 

6 (ba)ta(nga), (ma)lo(ng), (gii)ra(m), ana(m), eni(Da), ene %\ or 't' 

7 bita, pita, fita, tita, taja, tit b*t' 

8 lapan, pana, yani, bala, wala Tp'n* 

9 siyam, slam, sivy, iva, aiwo, Banga s'm' 
10 Baro(ne), sale, tura, tale, til, sow, ter, ham, halo, 

fcuro, folo, wiri, yil, s (or a») sV 

100 bot, ngnt, (z)ato, ota, ata(s), (Ba)ata, ata(n), hata(n) m*t* 

1000 ari?o, riba, uba, liva, rowa(na), ewa, aie Tb' 

Turning now to the Continent of Asia, and to the same quarter as 
before in the case of Personal Pronouns — see Journal of the Polynuian 
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Society f Vol. I., page 259, on " The Asiatio Origin of the Oceanic Per- 
sonal Pronouns *' — we find that 

1 — ^is in Arabic, ahad\ fern. ihda(y) ; Ethiopic, ahadu^ f. ahati ; Syriac, had^ 
f. hdo : Modern Syrioa (common, ie., mas., or fern.), ha^ hda. 

2 — Arabic (G. de Percival), etnein^ fneint iem-etnetein, Untein ; Syriac, treyn^ f. 
tarieyn; Modem Syrica (common), tray^ or trai; Mahri (c), tharo; 
Sokotra (c), taratoah, 

3 — ^Arabic (C. de Percival), flat^, f. flat (ancient), thalath\ f. thalathaf ; 
Ethiopic, salastUt i, aalas; Amharic (c), sost: Modem Syriac (c), 
flaa; Mahri, shathet; Sokotra, tataah; Syriac, f. toUo. 

i— Arabic, arba\ f. arhtuiV ; Ethiopic, arhd^u, f. arhSt reb*e ; Amharic (c), 
arut (vJbah^ at Arkeeko) ; Modem Syriac (c), arhd* ; Mahri (c), robot; 
Sokotra (c), arba^ah. 

5 — ^Arabic (0. de Perdval), khanuSt f. khams ; Modem Syriac (c), hamsha; 
Manri (c), khoino; Sokotra (c), khemah; Amharic (c), amst, 

6— Arabic (0. de Percival), HttSf f. sitt; Mahri (o.), iteet; Sokotra (c), yitah; 
Modem Syriac (c), ishta ; Assyrian, sudu, 

7~Aaabic, 9ah\ f. saVaV ; Ethiopic, ta&'afu, f. saVu; Amharic (c), sabdt; 
Assyrian, sibit; Modem Syriac (c), »hoa; Mahri, ibet; Sakotra, 
yibVah, 

8 — ^Arabic (C. de Percival), VmanU, Vmam^ i. Vman; Ethiopic, iamantUy t 
aamam; Amharic {c.)j87nent; Modem Syriac (c), tmania; Sokotra (c), 
tamani (Mahri, thimaneet). 

9 — ^Arabic (C. de Percival), tis-H, f. tts* ; Ethiopic, t5*atu, f. ts'u; Mahri fo.), 
iset; Sokotra (o.), ia*ah; Modern Syriac (c), itsha; Amharic (c.)f 
zatang. 

10 — Arabic (G. de Percival), achra (t.6., ashra), f. a4:her (i.<!., asher) ; Ethiopic, 
cuartu f. asaru; Hebrew, asarahf tern, eser; Syriac, e»ro, f. ^sar; 
Modem Syriac (c), vsra; Amharic (c), eser and eseru; Mahri (c), 
cuhareet ; Sokotra, cahri. 

Tebm — That is 10 in the words 11-19 inolasive is foand in Modem Syriac, thas — 
(c.) 11, hadusar; 12, trtuar; 13, tiltasar — in Amharic (c.), 11, eseru 
ande ; 13, eseru sost—BnA in vulgar Arabic (c), 11, hidash ; 12, tnash ; 
13, tUttash ; 14, arbatash^ &c. The Syriac and Arabic put the 10 last, 
as do the Malay and Javanese ; the Amharic puts it first, as do the 
Mallioolan, Samoan, <fec. 

100 — ^Arabic, miat' ; Ethiopic, m^^t^ ; Amharic, mato. 

1000 — ^Arabic, aZ/*; Hebrew, elef; Assyrian, alapu; Ehkili (dialect of South 
Arabic, sister dialect to Mahri) of (the { elided). 

Let it be observed (1) that these Semitic numerals are the well 
known common words peculiar to the Semitic family, and that, 
separately considered, they are sprung from one original ; (2) that in 
ihe Ancient Semitic languages the numerals have a masculine and 
a feminine form, while generally in their modem representations this 
distinction of gender is lost, as may be seen in the above numerals 
marked (c], that is, common gender ; (8) that the feminine form of 
the numerals was distinguished by a suffixed t, which often became 
h, or was elided ; (4) that this feminine or abstract form was used 
with masculine nouns, and hence became the most commonly used 
form, and almost the sole form used in modem dialects, in the words 
denoting the numbers 8-10 inclusive, as may be seen by noting the 
words marked (c.) above ; (5) that some grammarians call the femi- 
nine-form numerals, as Dillmann (see the Ethiopic above), masculine, 
because they are used with masculine nouns, and some feminine (see 
the Arabic above), as Caussin de Percival, because they are of the 
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feminine or abstract form ; (6) that the numerals 1 and 2 were used, 
those of the masculine form with mascuhne nouns, and those of the 
feminine form with feminine nouns. It has to be observed also that 
Himyaritic sometimes suffixed m and sometimes n to these numerals 
(HalSvy and Prideaux), that is to the numerals 1-10, exclusive of the 
word for 2. It will be observed from the above that Ethiopic suffixed 
u, as in ahadu 1, and to the t in the numerals S-10 (the t being the 
feminine or abstract ending). These three suffixed particles m, n, and 
u, are demonstrative particles of pronominal origin (Dillmann and 
Hel^vy), 

*« No words,'* says Professor Sayce (** Assyrian Grammar," page 
184), *< are more used than those which denote the numerals ; 
and consequently no words are more liable to be contracted, 
changed, and, in short, to undergo all the phenomena of phonetic 
decay." As an example of this he gives Assyrian edu 1 as a 
contraction of ekhadu (= Ethiopic ahadu 1), *' Assyrian Grammar," 
page 186. Whether this be a correct derivation of edu^ or not, 
it is undeniable that tLu Amharic, andS 1 ; Tigre, ade ; modem 
Syriac, ha and hda^ are at least equally striking corruptions of 
the original word. Then as to the word for 2, Professor Sayce 
remarks that the '* Aramaic tSren shows how an often-repeated word 
could change its primitive form." The construct or short form of tren 
was tre, hence the modem Syriac (sole) form given above trau Gese- 
nius, under the Hebrew shnainif construct shne 2, remarks of tren that 
it "is very different from the primary form," the original n having 
become r, as it has also in Mahri tharo, Sokotra tarawah, given 
above : he adds, *' the primary form of the numeral appears to be tne 
(or thnei)f from which have been softened Sanscrit devi, dual dwdu 
. . . whence English, German, two^ zwo: Greek, Latin, ^vo, 
duo,'* Gesenius, under the Hebrew word shalosh, 8, remarks that 
« amongst the Indo-Germanic languages the primary form appears to 
be retained in the Zendio teshro, whence with the letters trausposed 
are both the Aramaic teldt^ and Greek, Latin, rpuQ, tres. The San- 
scrit has the abbreviated tn." He also compares the Semitic word 
for 5, Arabic khams, and Sanscrit pantshan; Hebrew sheah, 6, and San- 
scrit shash; Hebrew Bheba\ and Sanscript 8apta, English tevm; and 
Hebrew ehad, 1, and Sanscrit eka ; but the Semitic words (see above) 
for 4, 8, 9, 10, 11-19, 100, and 1,000, he finds no Indo-European 
words to compare with. Before passing from this comparison by 
Gesenius of these Semitic and Indo-European numerals, it may be 
remarked that the above comparison as to the words for 5 may be left 
out of account, and that in fact Eenan (" Histoire des Langues Semi- 
tiques," page 464) does leave it out of the account, while he marks the 
comparison as to 1 (chad, Sans:^/ra) as doubtful, and acknowledges 
the resemblances between the Semitic and Indo-European words for 
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2, 8, 6, and 7, as also that between certain of the Semitic and Indo- 
European personal pronouns, but denies that the resemblance arises 
from the identity of their origin, holding it sufficiently accounted for by 
the fact that both the Semitic and Indo-European speakers were alike 
human beings. Happily, it is not necessary to the discussion of the sub- 
ject of this paper to express any opinion in this controversy. It may be 
noted, however, that according to Professor Sayce, who endeavours to 
trace the numeral words, 1-10, to their sources or radical ideas, that 
is according to his derivation of these words, the whole of the Semitic 
and Indo-European numerals, notwithstanding the above striking 
resemblances, are radically different from one another. It is not alien 
to our purpose to note that, according to Professor Sayce, the Semitic 
word for 5, khams, which has lost its ^ in Amharic, and *<ha8 
changed it into s in the Berber summm,** radically means '' hand 
with its five fingers," being connected with ** qometz (Hebrew) the 
first ; " and that the Semetic word for 10 (above) is connected with 
asar, to bind together, *' referring to the combination of the two 
hands,*' or, as Gesenius expresses it, ** the conjunction of the ten 
fingers.'* 

In the above given Semitic numerals it will be noticed that in the 
word for 8, Amharic and Mahri elide the I retaining the final radical 
and also the feminine ending t, and that Modem Syriac retains the I 
while eliding both the third radical and the ending t ; that in the word for 
4, Amharic retains the ending t eliding the radical b, while at Arkeeko 
b is retained and the radical r and ending t elided ; that in the word 
for 5, the ending t is elided in Modem Syriac, the radical sh (s) being 
retained, while in Mahri and Sokotra both the radical s and ending t 
are lost ; that in the word for 6, Mahri elides the initial radical «, as 
also does Sokotran, but Sokotran changes the ending t (as usual) to h, 
while Mahri retains it ; that in the word for 7, Mahri and Sokotran 
elide the initial radical s and Modem Syriac the radical 6, and as before 
Mahri retains the ending t, which Sokotran changes to h ; that in the 
word for 9, Mahri and Sokotran elide the initial radical t, Mahri 
retaining the ending t, Sokotran changing it to h, and Modem Syriac 
eliding it ; and that in the word for 10, Hebrew changes the ending t 
to A, Syriac and some others elide it. 

In accordance with the foregoing, we expect, in comparing the 
Oceanic numerals with those of the Asiatic group indicated, to find 
that those from 8-10 inclusive should be, while of conmion gender 
like the Modem Syriac and Amharic, also, like these, representations 
of the ancient feminine-form numerals, and that the numerals *' one ** 
and '* two ** should represent the ancient masculine forms of these 
words rather than the feminine (for 1, the Modem Syriac uses both ha 
and hda indiscriminately, for 2, the representative of the ancient 
masculine form). We may now compare the following actual forms, 
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which, if they are of one origin, settle the question as to the Asiatic 
origin of the Oceanic numerals in all their forms : — 

Oceanic. Asiatic. 

1 ida, do ihda\ hda, ahadu 

2 ro, rie, rua, lai trai, tharo, tarawah 
8 tola, tela, tala, sela t'laa (salasta, tolto) 

4 apat, ampat, baat, appah arbaat, abah 

5 ikma (kima), jamo, duni khemah, khomo 

6 ene, 'ta (in oatauga), 'ra (rora) yitah 

7 pita, fita ibet (sab'ata, sibit) 

8 lapaa, pana tamani, tmani 

9 sia 8a*ah (tish'ah) 

10 8aro(ne), sale, tera, tara, tale, til, hara, fora eser, esern, asarta, asarah 

11 Ba(b'la)8 hidasb (hadasar) 

12 ro(la8) tuash (trusar) 

13 talaaa)B tlittash (tiltasar) 
100 (z)ato, bot mate 

1000 arivo, liba, ewa, afe alapu, of 

It may be noted that the ancient feminine ending t is still unmis- 
takably seen in the words for 4 and 7 in the Oceanic, and that as the 
final u in the word for 7 manifestly compares with the same in 
Ethiopic, so we may regard also the final u in the words for 3 and 8. 
On both sides in this table, in the words for 6, 7 and 9, the original 
initial cod sonants «, t, are elided, while in Oceanic the initial t or s 
has also been elided in the word for 2, and in panu^ one of the forms 
of the word for 8. It is easy to see how tman became pan, and trai, 
rai or lai, or tharo, ro, 

NOTB ON THB PbeFIXBS AND SuiTIZSS TO OCBANIC NUMEBALS. 

To discuss this fully is not necessary here. Suffice it to say that 
the t in Samoan tad, 1, Maori tahi, is a demonstrative particle found 
similarly used in other dialects ; and the same may be said of the 
Maori ko in kotahi, 1. The ka prefixed to the numerals in Malay and 
Efate, forming the ordinals, is the same k' as is found in other dialects 
prefixed to the cardinals, as e.g. in Tanna kadi, 1, and has the same k' 
as the Maori ko. The suffixed ka in isaka, 1, tiga, 8, is found suffixed 
in the Harari (Semitic) forming the ordinals, and to nouns and adjec- 
tives in Mahri forming abstract nouns and adjectives, as in Malagasy 
also, and other Oceanic languages (mde ** South Sea Studies"). The 
suffix m in anam, 6, dam, 9, is found also as a suffix to all the 
numerals 1-10, except 2, in Himyaritic. The suffixes *n' (ng) and i 
are also found both in the Island and Asiatic groups. 




MAOKI TRADITION AS TO THE KUMARA 

(CONVOLVULUS BATATUS). 



By Judos W. E. Oudoeon. 



THE Maori tribes, both of the Bay of Plenty and of the East 
Coast, recognise that there was a period in their history when 
that most important article of food, the kumara, was unknown to them. 
I believe, moreover, that I am justified in saying that this particular 
tradition is confined to the two districts in question, and there is a 
reason why this should be so, for those tribes, whether Ngai-terangi, 
Ngati-awa, Ngati-pukeko, Tuhoe (Urewera), Ngai-tai, Whanau-apanui, 
Whakatohea, Ngati-porou, or Bongowhakaata, are for the most part 
descended from Toi, sumamed Eairakau (the wood-eater), who was 
himself descended from Maui Potiki, the great ancestor of the ancient 
tribes of this island. 

Whatever evidence there may be on this subject is much in favour 
of the fact that Maui Potiki not only visited this island, but that his 
descendants have occupied a portion of it from that time down to the 
present. These people have therefore a record extending backwards 
to a period many generations before the arrival of the Arawa and 
Tainui migration, from whom most of the Maoris claim descent. 

Although these ancient people are clearly the descendants of Toi, 
I do not on that account assume that they are autocthones. In my 
opinion they are not, for the Maui fiftmily most certainly originated 
somewhere in the Pacific, and therefore Maui Potiki must have been 
an immigrant, so foj: as New Zealand is concerned, and in such case 
all the numerous myths connected with this man are easily explain- 
able. For instance, it is said that he fished up New Zealand from the 
bottom of the sea. This seems to me to be nothing more than an 
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intimation that he discovered these ishinds. The final catastrophy of 
his life, when he disappeared into the womb of night, is probably only 
a figoratiye way of informing as that he never returned from the last 
voyage undertaken by him, and so disappeared for ever from the 
narrow world known to his friends and relations. 

If the two legends I am about to quote have any value, then it 
appears certain that the kumara was not known to Toi and his con- 
temporaries until certain persons arrived from Hawaiki by a mode of 
transit altogether marvellous, and yet original in its simplicity. It 
may perhaps be also assumed, that when Maui left his home in the 
Pacific, the kumara had not been introduced from America, or wherever 
it may have come from.* 

The Ngatiawa (of the Bay of Plenty) tradition is as follows : — 
Many generations before the arrival of Toroa in the Matatua canoe, 
Hoake and Taukata arrived in New Zealand ; these men had no canoe, 
but floated hither on lumps of pumice stone, which were impelled by 
the power of their karakias or incantations. These men landed at the 
mouth of the Whakatane Biver, below the Eapu-a-te-Bangi Pa, which 
was at that time occupied by Toi and his tribe, and the earthworks of 
which can still be seen on the high ridge above the river. 

The two wanderers landed in the early morning, and it being 
bitterly cold at that time, Taukata uttered a powerful karakia in order 
to cause the sun to rise ; this invocation was heard by Te Eura- 
whakaata, a daughter of Toi, who had come down from the pa to 
procure water at the spring, and she led the strangers up the hill to 
the pa, where the women had just commenced to prepare the morning 
meal by pounding the fern-root. The noise of this operation greatly 
astonished Taukata, who asked if it was thunder. The two guests 
were kindly treated by Toi, who ordered food to be placed before them, 
and accordingly the fern-root, then and afterwards the staple food of 
the Maoris, was given to them. 

This article of food was new to both Hoake and Taukata, who 
could hardly eat it; when, however, they had tasted it, one of 
tbem opened his girdle and placed before Toi some of the kao (dried 
kumara) he had brought with him from Hawaiki. The wonderful 
fragrance of the kao pleased Toi, who, having eaten some, liked it so 
well that he asked, " How may this food be obtained ?" Taukata 

* De Qaatref ages, in his '* Les Hommes Fossiles et les Homines Saavages,** page 
411, writing of the food plants in common ase in Polynesia, says, "The kumara 
has been regarded at different times as originating in Asia or in ATn^ynoa^ bat no 
botanist has assigned Polynesia as its birthplace; and De (JaudoUe is inclined to 
think that it is indigenoas to both Continents; at the same time he admits that it 
was described in a Chinese work of the second or third century.'* 
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replied, << By a canoe," and promised to assist in the good work. The 
two men then went to seek out a tree suitable fur their porpose, and 
found a stranded totara log on the sea-beach near the northern bank 
of the Whakatane Biver, out of which they made a canoe called Te 
Aratawhao. 

In this canoe representatives of the following tribes embarked, all 
of whom acknowledged Toi as their chief: — Te Tururu-mauku, Te 
Marangaranga, Te Baupo-ngaoheohe, Te Tini-o-te-Tuoi, Te Tini-o-te- 
Makahua, and Te Eokomuka-tutarawhare. These men were under 
the command of Tama-ki-hikurangi, whose karakias were of such 
potency that the voyage to Hawaiki was made in a few hours. Here 
they not only received a supply of kwnara, but were also instructed as 
to the method of planting and storing the crop, and were moreover 
warned that if they wished to retain the kumara as a permanent article 
of food in New Zealand, it would be necessary to appease the gods by 
the sacrifice of some human being, and suggested Taukata as the 
victim. 

This advice was carefully noted, and Tama-ki-hikurangi returned 
with his valuable cargo. The seed obtained was planted in a mara, 
which from that time forth has been called Matirirau, and when in due 
season the crop had been gathered and stored in the ruas provided for 
this purpose, Taukata was slain as an offering to the gods. 

The Ngati-porou (of the East Cape) tradition as to this affair differs 
somewhat from the foregoing, inasmuch that Eahukura and Bongoi- 
amo are mentioned as the two visitors, and the first-named is said to 
have been a god. These two beings, whether gods or men, are said 
to have visited Toi in an inland pa, and were presented with three 
kinds of food, all of which they regarded as but little better than wood, 
viz., ponga (fern-tree), ti (cabbage-tree), and aruhe (fern-root). They 
naturally asked Toi if these articles were regarded as food, and being 
answered in the affirmative, ate of it. 

When they had finished, Toi asked, '* What sort of food do you 
eat ?" and in reply Bongoiamo stood up and shook an inmiense 
quantity of kao out of his girdle, the flavour of which so pleased Toi 
that he asked, '' How may the seed of the kumara be obtained ?" 
Eahukura pointed to a canoe (Horouta) lying under a shed, and said, 
" What is that ?" Toi replied *< A canoe " ; then, said Eahukura, << By 
means of that vessel the kumara may be obtained." 

The remaining part of this tradition closely follows that of the 
Ngatiawa, with the exception that the human sacrifice is not men- 
tioned. It is, however, a very singular thing that the canoe should be 
■aid to have been '' Horouta," for this was the craft in which Paoa 
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came from Hawaiki many generations after the period of which I now 
wnte. 

Note. — ^Maoh information as to the traditional introduction of the kumara into 
New Zealand will be found in Mr. John White's "Ancient History of the Maori,** 
VoL IV., page 8 et $eq. The following names of yaxieties of kumara, as known to 
the Maori, are added, in the hope that some of our members in New Zealand will 
supplement them, and that members elsewhere will supply similar lists for other 
parts of Polynesia: — ^Whakakumn, Waniwani, Eaoto, Kaihaka, Taurapunga, 
Eanawa, Eaipo, Maomao, Eotepo, Toroamahoe, Eorehe, Tnkau, andWaina, the 
latter intioduoed early in this oentuiy.— Editobs. 



MAORI INCANTATIONS. 



[OxTB fellow member, Tnta Tamati, forwards to the Coanoil thirteen KaraJna-Maori 
(incantations, charms, or spells). We publish the first of these here with a 
request that some of onr Maori scholars will send translations. It is proposed 
to print the others from time to time with the same end in view.] 

HE KABAKIA WHAIWHAIA NA NGATI-POBOU. 
No. 1.— 

KO tenei Karalda, mo te tangohanga o te aria o te tangate e 
hiahiatia ana kia whakamatea ; ko te aria, he mea tango 
ngaro ; hei nga mea tonn i piri ki te tinana, e pnta mai ranei i roto 
i a ia, ka kopakina hei Ohonga. Eo nga kupu enei o te karakia tango 

Ohonga : — 

Whakahopu ringa o Aitu, 
Whakahopn ringa o Tangata. 

No. 2. He karakia tenei mo te houanga, ara, mo te hereherenga 
i te Ohonga. Ko nga kupa enei : — 

Te Hou e Bangi, 

Te Bangi nai, 

Te Bangi roa, 

Te Bangi ponri, 

Te Bangi potango, 

Te Bangi whakakaka, 

Whakakaka mai, 

Taba o te rangi, e, i I 

Tenei te Hon, 

Te Hon nai, 

Te Hon roa, 

Te Hou ka man, 

Te Hou o tenei Eahurangi, 

Te Houanga o tenei Eahurangi, e, i I 

No. 8. He karakia tenei mo te wetewetekanga o te Ohonga, e te 
Tohunga karakia. Ko nga kupu enei o te karakia : — 

Eoi huna mai, koia, 
Koi whakina mai, koia, 
Ei roto ki te kopunga, koia, 
Ei roto ki te awhenga, koia, 
O toka whakataratara, koia. 
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Baamahutonga, e, il 

Wetewetea i te ara, 

No Bangi ki te wai, 

£a tn te Bangi karei, 

Ka ta te Bangi wetewetea, 

Kia makohakoha ; 

Ka ta te rangi i wetea, e. i ! 

Biri anamai, 

Poori ana mai. 

Potango ana mai, 

Hakere ana mai, 

Tu ai te peru o te rangi ; 

Ka nonoho, ka nonoho mai, e, i ! 

He Aitu, tenei huahoa e I 

He Aita, tenei katakata e 1 

He Aitu, no Boa-tangata-matna, 

O! Aitu, el 

No. 4. He karakia ano tenei hei patn mo te tangata i mua o te 
kawenga e te Tohnnga ki te wai, kia tino whakamatea. Tona ingoa o 
tenei karakia he Tautai. Ko nga kupn end : — 

Tautai e Hinn, 
Pari a Noku, 
Pari a Bangi, 
HioiNoka, 
Hioi Bangi, 

Whakataretare te po, e, i ! 
Tantai here, 
Tautai here tu I 

No. 5. He karakia tino whakamatenga tenei mo te tangata i mnri 
iho o te kawenga e te Tohunga ki te wai. Tona ingoa o tenei karakia 
ko Buatupo ; ko nga kapa enei : — 

Earia, 

Te rua i raro, 
Potipoti, Bangahua. 
Tenei koe kei raro, 
Taturi mai, 
Pepeke mai, 
Wharoro mai. 
Tenei koe, 
Tamumu te rango, 
Totoro te iro, 
Ea kari ki raro, 
Whakahirere, 
Pokopoko, 
Ki Maru-a-nuku, 
Mate te hau-tipua. 
Mate te hau-o-tawhito, 
Tamumu te rango, 
Totoro te iro. 

(Toht eontimud,) 



TE UMU-TI, A RAIATEAN CEREMONY. 



Bt Misb Teuisa Hznri, op Honolulu 



[As no member of the Oonnon hM been priTiIeged toiritneu theotremonr deMtibed 
herein, the Ooanoil euinot imdertftke to gnaraDtee the tmth of the etoi;, bat 
willingly pnbliih it fat the soke of the induitatioii.] 

THE ti-plant (Dractma Urminalii) is indigeiionB to a great many 
islands of the Paaifio, and the leaves being long and broad, are 
widely naed for wrapping porposes by the natives in their method of 
cooking food. 

The tt-leaf, in the Society Group, was supposed to possess great 
ma^oal power, and was mach used for wands, or as garlands, by 
warriors or priests, and was also said to have enabled fa^ptlvea — by 
waving the branches before them — to fly over preoipioes and ravines 
away from their pmrsuers in troublous times. The yellow leaves are 
very much used in decorations, and have a sweet smell. It is stated 
that the (i-plant has been held in high esteem also by the Hawaiians, 
and is still supposed to possess great virtue. 

The (t-root is frequently two feet long, and varies from six to ten 
inches in diameter. It has something of the testnre of sugar-cane and 
its thick juice is very sweet and nourishing, but it requires to be well 
baked before eating. 

The tt-ovens are freqnently thirty feet in diameter, and the large 
stones, heaped upon small logs of wood, take about twenty-four hours 
to get properly heated. Then they are flattened down, by means of 
long green poles, and the trunks of a few banana trees are stripped up 
and strewn over them to cause steaiu. The fi-roots are then thrown 
in whole, accompanied by short pieces of ajw-root (Arwm eottatum) that 
are not quite so thick as the ti, but grow to the length of sis feet and 
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more. The oven is then coYered over with large leaves and soil, and 
left so for about three days, when the H and ape are taken oat well 
cooked, and of a rich, light brown colour. The ape prevents the H 
from getting too dry in the oven. 

There is a strange ceremony connected with the Umu Ti (or ti- 
oven) that used to be practised by the heathen priests at Baiatea, but 
can now be performed by only two individuals (Tupua and Taero), both 
descendants of priests. This ceremony consisted in causing people to 
walk in procession through the hot oven when flattened down, before 
anything had been placed in it, and without any preparation whatever, 
bare-footed or shod, and on their emergence not even smelling of fire. 
The manner of doing this was told by Tupua, who heads the proces- 
sion in the picture, to Monsieur Mom6, Lieutenant de Vaisseau, who 
also took the photograph* of it, about two years ago, at Uturoa, 
Baiatea, which being on bad paper was copied off by Mr. Bamfield of 
Honolulu. All the white residents of the place, as well as the French 
officers, were present to see the ceremony, which is rarely performed 
now-a-days. 

No one has yet been able to solve the mystery of this surprising 
feat, but it is to be hoped that scientists will endeavour to do so while; 
those men who practise it still live. 



E PABAXJ TAHUTAHU NO TB HABRERAA I TB UMU-TL 

NA TUPUA TANB, BAIATBA 1890. 

TUPUA'S INCANTATION USBD IN WALKING OVBB THB UMU-TI. 

Translation. 
B tapeft na te rima i te ran ti, a parau Hold the leaves of the ti-plant before 

ai : — picking them, and say : — 

" B te Nu'a-atoa e I a ara, a tia i nia ! " Oh hosts of gods ! awake, arise I 

te haere nei tana i te Umn-Ti ananahi.*' you and I are going to the ti-oven to- 
morrow." 
Mareva na, e ataa ia ; e man na te ayae If they float in the air, they are gods, 

i raro ; e taata ia, A hiotia ra i te bnt if their feet tonch the ground they 
vairaa o te omu ra, e a ofati i te ran ti, are hnman beings. Then break the H- 
mai te na6 e : — leaves off and look towards the direction 

of the oven, and say : — 
** B te Na*a-ataa e I B haere oe i teie " O hosts of gods 1 go to-night and 

nei po, e ananahi taton atoa ia." to-morrow you and I shall go.'* 

Amra ra i te an ti ei tautoo tahntahn, Then wrap the tt-leaves up in Jtau 

a moemoe i roto i te marae, mai te ota- (hibiscus) leaves and put them to sleep 
ataa i roto i te rau fan, e ia vai i reira in the marae where they must remain 
hoe ai rui, a nad ai te poroi atu : — until morning, and say in leaving : — 

"Ae! a ara, e te Nu'n-atua el to ** Arise! awake! Oh hosts of gods! 

avae e haere i te Umu-Ti. Te pape e te Let your feet take you to the ti-oven ; 

* The photograph referred to is evidently taken from a sketch by hand, and is 
not therefore a photograph from life.—BDiroBs. 
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Ifft 



miti, 6 haere atoa. Te to*e nri, ma te 
to*e tea, e haere i te omn. Te nra o te 
anahi e te rulnii o te anahi, e haere 
ana'e ; na oe e haere, e haere oe i teie 
nei po eananahi o oe iae o vaa ; e haere 
tana i te Umn-Ti." 



la aahiata ra, a tii a rave mail te ran 
ti, a amo e i te nma roa, a tatara i te 
ineineraa o te feia e haere i nia i taaa 
mnn ra ; a faatia ai i maa a nad ai :— 

** E na taata e tahutahn i te nma e I 
a ta pohe na! E to*e aril e to'e tea ! te 
pape, te miti, te aama o te nma, te ru*i- 
m'i o te omn, a hii atn i te tapaa*e ayae 
o te feia e haere nei, a tahiri na i te aha 
o te roi. A man na, e te Vahine-nui- 
taha-rai e I i te tahiri, e haere na taaa 
i te ropa o te nma 1 " 



freeh water, and salt water oome also. 
Let the dark earth-worm, and the light 
earth-worm, go to the oven. Let the 
redness, and the shades of the fire all 
go. Yon will go, yoa will go to-night 
and to-morrow it will be yoa and I ; we 
shall go to the Uma Ti.*' (This is for 
the night.) 

When the ti-leaves are brought away, 
they mast be tied up into a wand and 
carried straight to the oven, and opened 
when all are ready to pass throagh; 
then hold the wand forward and say : — 
"Oh men (spirits) who heated the 
oyen ! let it die out I Oh dark earth- 
worms I Oh light earth-worms ! fresh 
water, and salt water, heat of the oven, 
and redness of the oven, hold up the 
footsteps of the walkers, and fan the 
heat of the bed, Oh cold beings, let as 
lie in the midst of the oyen, Oh Great- 
woman-who-set-fire-to-the-skies ! hold 
the fan, and let as go into the oven for 
a little while I " (Then all are ready to 
walk in we say :-^ 

" Holder of the first footstep 1 
Holder of the second footstep 1 
Holder of the third footstep ! 
Holder of the fourth footstep I 
Holder of the fifth footstep 1 
Holder of the sixth footstep ! 
Holder of the seventh footstep I 
Holder of the eighth footstep ! 
Holder of the ninth footstep I 
Holder of the tenth footstep 1 
Oh Great-woman-who-set-fire-to-the- 

skies I all is covered I*' 
Then everybody walks through with- 
out hurt, into the middle and around the 
oven, following the leader, with the wand 
beating from side to side. 

The Great-woman- who-set-fire-to-the-skies, was a high bom woman in olden 
iimea, who made herself respected by the oppressive men, when they placed women 
under so many restrictions. She is said to have had the lightning at her command, 
and struck men with it when they encroached upon her rights. 

All the above is expressed in old Tahitian, and when spoken quickly is not easily 
understood by the modem listener. Many of the words, though found in the dic- 
tionary, are now obsolete, and the arrangement of others is changed. Oe and taua 
are never used now in place of the plural outou and tatou ; but in old folk-lore it is 
the classical style of addressing the gods in the collective sense. TahutahUf means 
sorcery, and also to kindle a fire. 



" Te hii tapua'e tahi ! 
Te hii tapua'e raa I 
Te hii tapua*e torn I 
Te hii tapua'e hal 
Te hii tapua'e rima! 
Te hii tapua*e ono 1 
Te hii tapua'e hitu I 
Te hii tapua'e vara 1 
Tehii tapua'eival 
Te hii tapua'e tini! 
Te Yahine-nui-tahu-rai e 1 poiaP* 

Haere noa *tura ia te taata, mai te ino 
oire na ropu, e na te hiti o taua umu-ti 
ra. 
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Mm AcoocwT or m Umc-h, wmom a m 
a Sui FiiSGBOo, WW Mb. Hastvku. 



** The nlifw of BoiaiM here aome porfoonaiieeB so eotiraly ont 
of the oidiiMij eoone of efcnte, as to inakiftiile inquiy niatm to a 
proper aohitifln, 

''On the aOtli September, 1885, 1 witoeaaed the mndeda), and to 
me ineiplieaUe, perfKinanee of paaaing llniiq^ the ' Fieij Funaee.' 

'' The Inmaee thai I saw was an ezesralkm cf time or four feet in 
thegEOond, in a eirealar Corm (sloping npwaids), and aboot thirty feet 
aemss. The ezeavation was fiDed with logs and wood, and then 
eorered with large stones. A fire was boflt midaneath, and kept 
homing for aboot a day. When I witnessed it, on the second day, 
the flamea were pooling op throng the interatiees of the rocks, which 
were healed to a red and white heat. When eteiything was in readi- 
ness, and the fomaoe still pooring ont ite intense heat, the natives 
marehed op, with bare feet, to the edge of the fomaoe, where they 
halted far a moment^ and after a &w passes of the wand made of the 
brsnches of the (i-plant by the leader, who repeated a few words in 
the native langnage, they stepped down on the rocks, and walked 
leisore^ across to the other side, stepping from stone to stone. This 
was repeated five times, withoot any preparation whatever on their 
fJBet, and without injory or discomfort from the heated stones. There 
was not even the smeU of fire on their garmento." 




NOTES ON THE PAPER BY TIMI WATA RIMINI, 

" ON THE FALL OF PUKEHINA " AND OTHER PAS. 



Bt Judob W. E. Gudgeon. 



IT is, as pointed out by Mr. S. Percy Smith,* a very singular 
circumstance, that although the place Hakuranui is well known 
by tradition to the Ngatiawa people, yet the Ngati-porou, whose 
birthplace was Whangara — in the immediate neiglibourhood of which 
Hakuranui was said to have been situated — know nothing of it, and 
have not even heard the name. 

I have heard from the Ngati-awa and Ngai-terangi tribes of 
Tauranga, Bay of Plenty, that the latter tribe migrated from Ohiwa 
to Hakuranui under the chief Bongo-mai-noho-rangi, probably about 
the period of the great migration of the Tini-o-awa tribe to Napier ; 
and that they lived for many years at the place in question, only 
leaving there because they were dissatisfied at the scarcity of fish. 
For this reason they migrated northwards, under the chiefs Mama- 
haira, Bangihouhiri, and Tamapahore, and took up their abode with 
the Ngati-ha tribe at or near Opotiki, where they lived until some 
cause of quarrel having arisen, they again were driven forth, until (as 
Judge Wilson aptly remarks), ** having been taught fortitude by 
adversity," they in their turn became a conquering tribe, and won 
both Tauranga and Te Puke (near Maketu) firom the Ngati-ranginui 
and Waitaha tribes. 

It seems probable that Hakuranui was not the name of a district, 
but merely that of a pa, occupied temporarily by the Ngati-awa while 
living at Whangara, and that it may have been named by that tribe 
after some more ancient and famous place, but that the name having 
no significance to the descendants of Hauiti — who owned the land — 
it was therefore forgotten so soon as Ngati-awa had passed away. 

I submit genealogies of Maruahaira and other ancestors from whom 

* ** Jonrnal Polyneaian Soeiety," Vol. II., p. 47. 
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the Ngati-whakahemo are descended, as it may be of interest to note 
the connection oi this small tribe with others of greater importance. 

Tama-te-kapnaf Heif 

Toroa* Tuhoro Waitaha 

Waixaka Ihenga Eahungnna} Tntawaroa 

Awanni-a-rangi Tnariki Eahnkuranni Taahariri 

Bongotangiawa Wahiawa Marn-te-reinga Taikehu 

Irapeke Tarirangi Tamatea-Tokinm Kongotakai 

Tamatea-rehe Hinepatntia-te-Bangi =Jlf arua^ira§ =Uekohao 

I , ! j I 

Taiwhakaea = Tatapoaeknra Kuao-takupu^ Patukarihi 



Te KoratapiriraDgi ' Mokaituatini 

Te Ikapuka Te Tako =Pitopari 

Hapainpia 

Eapna-i-te-rangi 

Te Amonga 



Te Auhi Hinetapu 

Te Umaroa Turanga-te-whata 

Te Awhe-O'te-rangi Baaru 

' I 



Toetoe Te Rangitiuikoha Tarakawa 

Timi Wata Mita T. H. Tarakawa 



Heif 

Waitaha 

Tntawaroa 

Pou Uraika 

Titapa Tahnwera=Pikirarnnga 

Takirau-o-whita Haeana 

Te Arairehe=Ruao-takupu Tamapikora 



k- " - r 



Te Tako Tamawhaingaita 

Bakan Tamatea 

Te Bau-o-te-Huia Eahukora 
Whakaki-te-rangi » Bangihoarewa 

Hohia 
Tnwharepa 
Eereua 
Te Hatete 
Hori 
Pomipi Hori 

These genealogies give the descent from many of the leading 

ancestors of the Bay of Plenty. Uruika is, however, an ancestor but 

little known at the present day. The Arawa tribes are, however, 

nnanimous in asserting that this man came in their canoe. This is 

probably the case, but if so I am of opinion that he came as a mere 

child, for it is seldom that more than fifteen generations can be 

counted from him to middle-aged men now living, and I know of but 

one instance in which seventeen generations can be named. 

* Game over in the Mata-atoa eanoe. 

t Game over in the Arawa canoe. 

{ Said to have oome over in the Takitumn oanoe. 

I Names in italics are those mentioned in Timi Wata's paper. 
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Pikirarnnga, a daughter of Uroika, married Tahnwera, who, it is 
said, was the "ttUuru** of Waitaha-turanta. According to tradition, 
this man came in the canoe Te Whata-a-Bangangatu, and landed 
near the Wairarapa, from whence he was brought to Waitahanui, in 
the Bay of Plenty, and there married Pikirarnnga, and became the 
progenitor of the Ngati-makino tribe. This Ngati-makino tribe it was 
who, after their defeat by Maruahaira, fled to Waikato, and established 
themselves on the spurs of the Eakepuku Mountain, near the present 
town of Alexandra, and in the fastnesses of the great Eawa morass. 
Here, after a chequered career of alternate victory and defeat, they 
gradually became absorbed into the Ngati-ngaupaka tribe of Te Kopua, 
and still hold that land, living among the Ngati-ngawaero tribe. 
Buhia, a wife of Te Makaho of Kgati-hikairo, who died last year at 
Eawhia, aged about 100 years, is supposed to have been the last of 
the pure Makino people. 

I think that it is extremely doubtful whether the Arawa are 
justified in assuming that Tahuwera was of the true Waitaha-turauta, 
for that tribe is supposed by the Ngapuhi tribes to be the ancient 
people of their part of the country, and most certainly they were the 
people who, under the name of the Eawerau, occupied all the pcu 
mentioned by Timi Wata, and owned the country extending from 
Otamarakau, on the sea coast of the Bay ot Plenty, to the Pntauaki 
Mountain (Mt. Edgecumbe). 

We know, moreover, that this great tribe held this territory when 
the Arawa canoe entered the Eaituna Biver, and that a young woman 
of that people, known by the name of Murirangawhenua, married 
Tangihia, eldest son of Ngatoroirangi, the high priest of the Arawa 
canoe. It seems probable also that the Waitaha tribe of the Middle 
Island, who had long been in possession of that country when the 
Ngai-tahu invaded them, were in realifcy Waitaha-turauta ; in which 
case the two chiefs, Euri and Tuahuriri, were not grandsons of Hei, 
as is asserted by the Arawa. 

The following is the maternal ancestral line of Hinepatutia-te- 
Rangi. one of MamalMira'a wivee. This genealogy agrees in every 
particular with that of Maruahaira. 

Ira 
Iwi-te-rerewa 

I 

Iranni Eahongnnn 



Haniti Tana 

Apanni-Waipm (from whom are descended the Whanan-apanni) 

Bongomai-te-Stnatahi 

Hinepatntia-te-Bangi » Maruahaira 
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Maraahaiia and Te Hapa eame from Haknraniii with, the great 
hdu of Bangihoahiri, but botii of tiiem left the latter chief before he 
marched on Tanraiiga, and conqaered territory on their own aocoont. 
Maroahaira, as has been shown, besieged Pokehina, while Te Hapa 
went to Motiti and took possession of that island*. Those descended 
from him are now known as the Patnwai tribe (see g«ieaIogy), and 
Te Hapa this name was given, as is nsnal in sach cases, to 

Botopakai commemorate certain events in the tribal history. 

T v^ Maniiii ^^® ^^ Tawhiwhi and thirty jacked men, made a 
Te PmiAtu '^^ ^^ ^® Wakatohea tribe, bat were met at sea, 

Takorolaaio jast off the Waiotahi Biver, by Te Bnpe and a saperior 

Te Ah&aiaU fo^^e, with the resalt that Tawhiwhi and aU his men 

TeEaka 

i|i£^l^ were slain, and his wife (Te Bangikamotohia) carried 

Bixia on shore as a prisoner, where, it is said, she was 

killed while standing in the water, and hence the name Patawai 
(slain in the water). 



• (I 



Jonmal Polynesian Sodety,** VoL L, p. 47. 




A MAORI GENERATION. 



By Judge W. E. Gudgeon. 



IN Mr. S. Percy Smith's introdaotory remarks upon the paper by 
Timi Wata Bimini, on the subject of the fall of the Pukehina 
Pa,* I notice that he refers to a Maori generation as a period of 20 
years. On this point I cannot agree with Mr. Smith, nor can I 
understand on what grounds he has arrived at this conclusion. 

If his theory is correct, then it appears to me that a very remark- 
able combination of events must first be brought about : — 

1st. — Every man or woman must cohabit at, or before, the age 
of 19 years, and the first child must necessarily be born 
within the following twelve months. 
2nd. — The law of the survival of the fittest must not apply to 

that child. It must live. 
8rd. — ^If there are other children they must not live. 
4th. — ^A man must on no account take a wile in his middle or 
old age. 
This may perhaps be deemed to be an exaggerated view of the 
case, but will serve to show how unlikely Mr. Smith's 20-year genera- 
tion theory is to s and the test of criticism. 

If enquiry be made, it will be found that the old type of Maori held 
some very peculiar ideas on the subject of children, as, for instance, 
that it was an exceedingly bad omen for any warrior to nurse a child; 
and the reason given for this superstition was, that the fEUst of a child 
making water over the knees of a warrior would thereby render them 
weak in battle. There can be but little doubt that this superstition was 
encouraged by the chiefs and priests, because they could not fail to see 

* See " Joamal Polynesian Society," Vol. II., p. 48. 
10 
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that family ties tended to spoil a man as a fighter, by making him less 
anxious to eugage in battle. My reason for believing this to be the 
case is, that I have often been told that in the good old times warriors 
of note did not marry and beget children till they had reached middle 
age. Most certainly early marriages were not the rale, and it seems 
to me that the inferior physique noticeable among so many of the 
present generation of Maoris is attribntflble in great measure to the 
early marriages encouraged by the missionaries, in order to induce 
habits of morality. 

It must be carefully borne in mind, that for the last 10 genera- 
tions, war has been the normal condition of the Maori people, and 
that this warfare was such that none but highly trained active warriors 
could hope to survive ; and knowing what that training was, I cannot 
suppose that any man under 25 years of age could have attained pro- 
ficiency in the use of his weapons, and for this reason also, I cannot 
suppose that the tribe would give a woman in marriage to a man who 
was not proficient in arms. 

And now we will consider the possibility of the first-bom surviving. 
Here we may also assume that the first-bom of any Maori parents 
would not be better managed than those of European, and as the 
conditions of Maori life were decidedly unfavourable to infant well- 
being, we may fairly assume that a large percentage of first-born 
children perished. 

In many cases whole families of children perished utterly in a single 
raid, and the race was carried on by a subsequent marriage, when the 
father had passed middle age. These cases were not even uncommon. 
One of the great aims of Maori warfare was to capture the women and 
young children of a hostile tribe, in order to procure slaves, and 
therefore it was that the fighting men would be carefully watched and 
allowed to depart on a fishing or fern-root digging expedition, whilst 
the pa was attacked in their absence. Numerous instances of this sort 
could be given if it were necessary. 

Even had there been no war, I think, the 20-year generation could 
not be maintained, as it allows no margin for accidents in either 
marriages or births. Here is an instance in the family of a very great 
chief of the Ngati-hikairo tribe : — 

First wife-Te Rautaramoa = Pikia=Ngapouu, second wife. 

I I 

Paretepata = Tahaho. Pikia Hanrua. 

Tahaho died a few years before the fight at Matakitaki in Waikato 
in 1822 ; he had no children by his first wife, and after the great 
battle above mentioned Pikia took to wife the girl who had been 
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intended for the son's second wife, aod by her had Pikia Haurua and 
many other younger children. Here, then, we have a generation of 
50 years, and although such occurrences did not perhaps happen 
oftener than once in five generations, still they did happen, therefore 
materially affecting the number of years to the generation. 

Great chiefs had many wives, but they did not, for their domestic 
peace, take all their wives at one time. Tuwhakairiora had about 25 
children, and his eldest son Tuterangiwhiu nearly as many. We find 
a difference of three generations among the different lines of descent 

from Tuwhakairiora, thus : — 

Tuwhakairiora 
Taterangiwhiu 

I 



I I 

Hukarere Pomhutia 

Hinehaumia Tuwhakaarikiao 

Te Wakaiha Rangikawatu 

Takotoaimua Te Urimariunga 

Marara Eaha Te Aro-o-te-rangi 

Benata Taepa Ngarangi-ka-uhia 

(50 years) Hine-ki-te-moana 

Ngarangi-tu-tahanga 

Maraea-te-Pori 

Ani Patene 

(35 years) 

I submit, that if all the circumstances of Maori life are taken into 
consideration — viz., the continual state of war, the scarcity of food 
among nearly all tribes during the winter months, and the fa>ct 
admitted by all old Maoris, that although betrothals were common 
even in infancy, young people did not cohabit until both men and 
women had arrived at maturity, — we must then conclude that a less 
number of years than 25 cannot safely be assigned to a generation, 
and that 80 years might probably be nearer to the truth. 

This question is really of importance, as it is the only method by 
which it is possible to compute the dates in Maori history. 

We trust that members of the Society will give their views on this question, 
which, as Judge Gudgeon says, is of very great importance. At the best we can 
only get an approximation to the truth, but as so very much depends on it, it would 
be well for the Society to agree on what number should be used, and thus reduce 
our deductions to one common factor. — Editors. 
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WHAT IS A TANGATA MAOBI r 



By thb Bey. Hauraki Paora. 



KO taku ake whakaaro mo tenei kupu — Maori ; tuatahi ; ki taku 
whakaaro e rite ana taua kupu ki tenei kupu — ** common " ; 
tetahi, e rite ana ki tenei kupu — *' native,** mo te tangata tapu o ie 
whenua, a mo te mea tnatahi ranei. 

I mea ai ahau, e rite ana taua " Maori '* ki te Ingarihi ** common " 
na tenei kupu a matoii i roto i to matou reo : — ** Nga rakau o taua 
ngahere raka, he puriri an ake, kahore rawa i whakauru he rakau- 
maorif ki roto." 

Tona tikanga o te kupu ** raJcaii-maori '* i roto i tena korerotanga, 
ko nga rakau noa iho nei, ara ; — ko nga papauma, ko nga pukapuka, 
ko nga mahoe, ko nga kakarangu, ko nga tipau, ko nga karaka, me 
era atu o nga rakau ingoa iti. E huaina ana he ** rakau -maori,** 
katoa ena tu rakau, ki te taha o nga rakau e whai ingoa ana. 

Na, i mea ai ahau, a mo nga mea ano hoki kua tae tuatahi mai, 
** kaipuke-maori,** tona tikanga e ahei ai kia penatia te karangamo 
tena he ** kaipuke-maori,** no te mea kua hou mai tetahi hanga o 
tetahi kaipuke atu, he tima, na reira hei wehe i o raua ahuatanga i 
whakapirltia atu ai te '* inaori" hei whakaotinga mo te ingoa o te 
*< kaipuke-maori,** I tenei patai hoki: — *' He aha te kaipuke i eke mai 
ai koutou i Poihakena ?" Te whakautu : — <' Eao, he kaipuke-maori 
noa iho nei ano." 

Na, mo runga i ta taku hoa, i ta Tuta Tamati i whakaaro ai ki 
tana, e hara taua kupu *^ Maori " i te kupu tawhito no mua mai ; 
ko ahau, e penei ana, mo ta taku hoa, mo ta Tuta. E kore 
ahau e mea he kupu hou tenei ; no te wa ano i tae mai nei te 
Pakeha. Engari ki taku whakaaro ake, he kupu heketua, tenei kupu ; 
ara : — He kupu tawhito mei te ahua hoki ka waiho ano hei kupu ma 
enei whakatupuranga. 
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Engari pea te Id kaore tana kupu " Maori '* i honobono te whaka- 
huatia inamata, i penei te honohono me te whakahuatia e matou i 
naianei e nga wbakatuporanga o enei tau. Te putake e honohono ai 
— ki takn — no te mea kei te hono tonu mai te puta mai o etahi mea hou, i 
mnri o era kua puta mai i moa. Ina hoki, he *' kuri'maori" no te 
mea, kua tae mai he kuri na te Pakeha. He ** kiore-maorif*' no te mea 
kua tae mai he kiore na te Pakeha. He ** manu-maori^''^ no te mea 
kua tae mai he manu Pakeha ; no reira te '* Maori,** i tetahi taha 
Pakeha. Na konei ka mahara ake ahau, he ahuatanga i tino hono- 
hono ai te pupututanga o te whakahuahuatanga i tenei kupu ** Maori,** 

I mea ai ano hoki ahau, e rite aua taua kupu ki tenei kupu 
'* native,** no te mea hoki, e karangatia ana matou, nga Maori o tenei 
motu, he ** TtaUve,** no te mea ko matou ano nga tangata whenua o 
tenei whenua. 

I mea ai au e rite ana ki te kupu, '' common,** no te nei patai a 
matou : — '* He tino momo ranei te hoiho naka ?'* '* Eahore, he hoiho 
maori noa iho nei ano ; (*' No, just a common horse **). 



TRANSLATION. 

Mt own idea as to this word — ** Maori ** — is : first, I think it is like 
the word ** common ** ; again it is like the word '* native,** used for the 
original people of this land. 

I think the word '* Maori ** is like the EngUsh " common,** because 
of this use of it in our language : — '* The trees of that forest are 
puriris alone, there are no other * rakau-maori,* or common trees, 
contained in it." 

The meaning of the words ^^rakau-maori** in that sentence is 
''ordinary or common trees,*' such as papauma, pukapuka, mahoe, 
kakarangu, tipau, karaka and other trees of little importance. All 
those kinds of trees are called '* rakau-maori ** by the side of (in com- 
parison with) trees which possess names (values). 

Now, I think in reference to the things which first came, or were 
brought here, such as ** kaipuke-maori** the reason why they were so 
called was because they were followed by new forms of ships, such as 
steamers. Hence, to distinguish their different appearance, the word 
^^nuwri** was added to ^^kaipuke** (a ship). In this sentence, for 
instance : — <* What kind of a ship was it in which you came from 
Port Jackson 7** Answer — ''It was a ^ kaipuke-maori,* an ordinary or 
common ship (a sailing ship)." 

Beferring now to what my friend Tuta Tamati thinks,'*' that this 
word " maori ** is not an old word, I' am of opinion that this is not a 
modem word dating from the time that the Pakeha arrived here, 

* '* Journal of the Polynesian Society,*' Vol. II., p. 60. 
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Bather do I think that it is an ancient word ; one that has been handed 
down to this generation. In reference, however, to its infrequent use 
formerly, as compared to its coj'stant use now-a-days by this genera- 
tion, there is probably something in it. The reason of its constant 
use — according to my idea — is, because of the frequent introduction of 
new things beyond what was formerly the case. For instance, '* kuri- 
maori*' is used, because the Pakeha introduced a kuri (dog); also 
*< Uore-maori " and " manu-maori " are also used for the same reason, 
because the Pakeha brought here both rats and birds. Hence ^^maori '* 
is used to distinguish the former, and hence also — I think — the fre- 
quency with which this word is repeated now. 

I therefore think that the word is most like '* native," because we, 
the Maoris of this island, are called <* Natives,** in consequence of our 
being the original people of the land. Again, I think it is like '* com- 
mon '' from its use in this sentence : — *' Is that horse of good blood ?" 
" No, it is a * hoiho-maorij an ordinary or common horse." 

[We must apologise to the Rev. Hanraki Paora for a somewhat free translation 
of his notes, but it gives the gist of his argument, we think. He is well able to 
write his notes in English himself.— Editobs.] 




HE WAIATA WHANGAI AKIKI, 

A CHANT AT THE OFFERING OF FIRST-FRUITS- 



By Habe Hongi. 



KUPE'S canoe, the Matahorua, was the first to discover and 
navigate the seas around these islands of New Zealand. When 
he had fully acquainted himself with the position and fertility of the 
land, he returned to "Tawaahi," the other side; but he left some dogs 
here. Eupe then described these lands to the people, telling them 
how the snow clung to the mountains, and also of its many fine large 
rivers. His words were : — ** There is a fertile and beautiful island 
towards the east, and a desirable home between two rivers. These 
are the rivers' names-^Te-Awanui-a-Taikehu and Waikakahi.* There 
is also a clear cool spring of water — Whakarongo-ki-te-uru (List to 
the Surges of the West) — and also the river from which I started on 
my return — Hokianga- The people whom I left behind are Taikehu, 
Nuku, and my daughter Kurareia ; you may see them there." 

Now Uenuku-o-te-Rangi was the great high priest and chief 
'^arifd*' of Hawaiki. A child was killed, cooked, and eaten; upon 
this Uenuku issued a decree, and this decree was of so peremptory a 
nature that the chiefs felt indignant, but who could resist such a 
thing, emanating as it did from Uenuku himself? 

One day, some little time afterwards, Rongotea noticed Hawepotiki, 
a young relative of Uenuku's, spinning his top, or Potaka. The boy 
was busily engaged in this pastime, and moving nearer and nearer 
towards Rongotea. When he was sufficiently close, Rongotea seized 
him and instantly despatched him ; then gave his instruction for the 
cooking. 

* The first of these names is the ancient name of the Patea Biver, the second 
that of the Whenuakora Biver. The present names were given by Turi ; those 
mentioned in the text by the ancient people of New Zealand — a statement for which 
we are indebted to our corresponding membtT, the Bev. T. G. Hainmond. - Editobs, 
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This occurred just at the time when (in accordance with an ancient 
custom) the ariki was presented with all of the first-fruits of the season, 
some portions cooked, but the greater part in its natural state. Bongo- 
tea chose a very fine kumata (cooked) ; he carefully removed a small 
portion from the end of it, inserted a piece of the child's flesh therein, 
replaced the piece of kumara which he had removed, so as to be quite 

unnoticeable. 

By this time the majority of the people were on their way to make 

the presentations and offering to the ariki. There were to be seen the 
products of the country, all of the very choicest kinds : was it not for 
the ariki ? Some with kumara^ others with birds, others with hue ; 
some with fish of various kinds, others with tdhore and horotai, and 
taro and fruits — abundance of everything. So they proceeded along, 
while the air resounded with their songs or hymns. *' Waiata Whangai 
Ariki','' the usual accompaniments of these presentations. 

Uenuku was seated m his place of state to receive them. When 

they reached that part of the service in which the food was lifted to 
his mouth that he might partake thereof and eat, Bongotea sprang 
forward and presented the before-mentioned kumara, which Uenuku at 
once proceeded to eat. During this time the songs, or hynms of 
thanks, congratulation, and fealty were still being chanted or sung by 
the people. When the kumara had been consumed by Uenuku, 
Bongotea retired, and on another assuming his place with a similar 
offering, he returned to his own village. When the services and cere- 
monies were ended the people dispersed, leaving large piles of food for 
Uenuku's consumption and sustenance. 

In the early evening, Uenuku's stomach became suddenly and 
violently agitated, and he was instantly made aware of the fact that he 
had been deceived into partaking of human flesh. That it was 
actually the flesh of Hawepotiki, and that his deceiver was Bongotea, 
he felt no doubt. He forthwith chanted this '*maire" or ^'whare 

ahiahl " : — 

Tikina atu ra te tini o Bongotea. 

Let Bongotea's people be seized and none escape. 

Whakataka mai koia ko te kai mua e, 

The food was prepared, and with it the first-born, 

Buna mai Bongo e ! ka Buna ai, 

The B«oeptacle, Bongo* himself. There was the Beoeptaole ! 

To hope, to hope, i kotia, i kotia tntia. 

The waist, the waist, severed and quartered, 

I taona, i taona, ki te umu ki runga te Ahurewa, 

Cooked, oooked, in the oven devoted to Sacredness, j 

Buna mai Bongo e ! ka Buna ai. 

With Bongo himself, the innocent Beoeptaole I 



* Bongo, the god of the kumara, 
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Owing to Uennkn thus disclosing his intention to have all the 
Bongotea people destroyed,* it was resolved to leave the country with 
all haste; and it was then that the words of Kupe were seriously 
considered. Canoes were launched ; some were of the ordinary hinau 
kind, laden with provisions, such as the kumara, taro, hue, kopana, and 
all kinds of food. 

Now Turi was Bongotea's son. His canoe was the Aotea; it 
belonged to Toto, his father-in-law. Turi took the precaution to bring 
away some seeds of the karaka with him. [See note 28 in '* Notes and 
Queries ** in this volume] . 

And BO they came away, quite a number of canoes and chiefe. 
On arriving at an island called Kotiwhatiwha, famous for its forest of 
large tietU trees, they stayed awhile and fashioned suitable top-sides for 
their canoes, in order the better to fit them for their lengthy voyage. 
When they were completed and fastened on, a dog was sacrificed as 
an offeriug to Maru. Maru's oracle, Tuau by name, was with them. 
Now, it happened when the dog was cooked, that the Birino canoe 
arrived. Potoru, the chief of the Birino, seeing the food ready, 
without hesitation took a portion and ate it, despite the remonstrances 
of Turi, who stated that it was expressly sacrificed as a propitiation to 
Maru. 

That was the cause of Potoru losing his senses, and of his canoe 
going astray, for no sooner were the canoes once more properly on 
their way, than Potoru insisted upon being allowed to direct their 
course. It was urged that Kupe expressly laid down an eastward 
coarse. No, Potoru insisted upon the contrary, and so Potoru went 
away and was not heard of afterwards, whilst Turi came on to New 
Zealand and settled in the Patea district. 



The writer's object was to pen a short introduction to the accom- 
panying poem, which contains many references to the scenes just 
narrated. 

After wrestling vainly with a print headed '' An Easter Island 
Anthem,*' its character and general appearance has suggested the 
inclusion of the foregoing *' Waiata Whangai Ariki " ceremonies as a 
set-off to the present impossibility of unravelling it, while, at the same 
time, conveying a hint as to its probable nature.f 

* Ngatirongotea was the name of the tribe of Tnri, derived from his &ther.— 
Editobs. 

t The writer here refers to " An Easter Island Anthem " (so called), published 
in the Smithsonian Institution aooount of Easter Island, which we had asked Hare 
Hongi to try and make out the sense of.— Editobs. 
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LAMENT OVER A FALLEN WARRIOR CHIEF. 

AngUngi nud ra ko te ao whakanmga, 
How sadly soft the gentle bfeeaes tiiiii« 

Haare mai koe na, i te tao ka wehea, 

The parting of the year ye oome to tell, 
Te Tai Tokeran, e kore e hoki mai. 
The Tides of Tokeran shall ne'er retom, 

Tntaki wairoa taoa ki raro la. 

Yet we shall meet where shadowy spizits dwell. 
Te Hinaponri, whiti rere ki te ao, 
The deepest darkness shoots athwart oor skies, 

Ea iri ano koe i mnga Te Birino, 

Once more npon the Birino (canoe) art thon, 
He wakatantohetohe no te tere i a Taxi, 
Where fierce disputes 'midst Tori's fleet arise, 

Ea paea Potom ki te an o Bankawa. 

Bankawa's current beats Potom's prow, 
Ea eke i te ranga ki Otama-i-ea, 
On Tama-i-ea's sand-banks he rests — alas 1 

He maunga rimn-rapa e tn noa mai ra, 

A lone and cheerlees isle where sea-weeds cling, 
I tai te tarawa haerenga kaipoke, 
In far mid ocean ; there huge vessels pass, 

Nana i homai te Paea-o-Tawhiti, 

And subtle flints from distant countries bring, 
Hei whakatuohotanga ki te iwi ka ngaro. 
To waste the people now, alas, too few. 

A rongo ano koe i te awa o Tawhald, 

Of famed Tawhaki's Biver thou shalt hear, 
Hei ara mou ki roto Whangamatan, 
To Whangamatau thence thy course pursue, 

Te moana i hoea e tangata ka wehe. 

Through seas where parted people once did steer. 
Taketake hukuroa o te maro ihurua, 
War garments torn with winds of furious lands, 

Piki ake ai ki Po-tua-Ngahuru 

How famed the dimb to Po-tua-Ngahuru dim, 
Ea tu tona whare, ko Te-Eapua-o-te-Bangi 
Where mansion Eapua-o-te-Bangi stands, 

Eei te rangi ka uwhi, ko Maikuku ki roto, 

'Neath heaven's broad roof ; but Maikuku within, 
Te whare tena i tomo ai Tawhaki, 
And entrance gave to Tawhaki the great, 

I matakaratia mona te bau tama wahine 

Whose charms divine the beauteous daughter won, 
I kewa i Te Bangi 
While strange convulsions farthest heavens shake, 

Ea whetuki kei mnga, ko Tama-Nui-te-Ba. 

And proudly rose the " Great Child of the Sun." 
Ei roto whare totoka, ko te tohu o te mate, 
Lo in the sea-oold chamber, seal of death 
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Ea hioga te Rata, ka riro Tanpoki, 

The Rata falls, the Taupoki is calm, 
Te ngerengere tangata ka utu i raro ra, 
The tribes who wailed may pause to give them breath, 

Te puia Matawhero e i. 

Volcanic Matawhero cease to harm. 

The composer of this lament was himself slain half a century ago. 

The references to Tokerau, the dispute between Potoru and Turi, 
Baukawa*s angry current, the Island of Tama-i-ea, Tawhaki's Biver, 
Whangamatau, the mansion residence of Maikuku-Makaka, and the 
flaming Volcano of Matawhero, are highly entertaining and useful. 
The composition itself is neat, concise, elegant, and poetical. 



THE KUEA-TAWHITI. 
Maui*b Revelation and Counsel to Rupe. 



Roia atu ai te Eura-iawhiti,* hei 
whakauta, kia kore e hunaia mai e Maui 
i te Rangi. "Nau mai, E Rape! — e 
noho ka haere ai, Ida rongo mai koe ! 
E roa tan mra, e raa tan wehe, e ma 
tan mata, e ma tan kai, ko nga kai hei 
papare maa. E raa o nta, e raa o tai, 
kotahi to te Po, moea mai nga mata. 
Tokotoko Tao. kotahi te taranga. Toko- 
toko Rangi, ka ngaro te kai, ka ngaro te 
tangata." 



Ahakoa nga kora katoa ; kotahi nei 
ano te kara, ko te Eura-tawhiti. Eo 
taua mea, ko te Enra-tawhiti, he rakaa. 
Eei tawaahi e tnpa ana tana rakau. 
Eo te rakaa tena e mnia ana e te mann. 
E kore e haere noa mai tona waka, ka 
tangohia mai ano he peka o tana rakaa. 
Eoia te Eora-tawhiti. 



Te anga mai ki konei, ka kitea te 
Pohntakawa. Ea akiritia atu nga kara 
ra ki te moana. I pohehe hoki he pera 
te Pohntakawa, no te whawhatanga atu, 
na, ngahorohoro noa iho. Na ka tangi- 
hia nga kara i akiritia pohehetia ra. 



Casting forth the Enra-tawhiti, as a 
recompense that Maai of the Heavens 
might not withhold the required know- 
ledge. " Welcome, Rupe I Tarry awhile 
ere thou return. Hearken, take heed ! 
Two years of silent destruction, two 
years of vain endeavour, two years of 
scarcity and famine, two years of 
abundance. Of the foods from which 
ye shall abstain, there are two upon the 
land, two in the sea, and one of the 
night, which is the season of sleep. The 
stroke of a Terrestrial Spear pierces but 
a single individual, but a Celestial Spear 
stroke destroys all foods, and whole 
races of mankind together.*' 

Whatsoever may be related of the 
knra, there is but one original kura, 
which is the Eura-tawhiti The said 
Eura-tawhiti is a tree. The said tree 
grows across the water (in a far country). 
It is a tree upon which birds flock 
together in numbers. In the event of 
canoes coming away from that country, 
they assuredly bring away with them 
branches of the said tree. Those are 
the true Eura-tawhiti. 

In approaching this island the Po- 
hutukawa was seen. The knras were 
cast into the sea, as of no further value. 
The Pohutukawa was mistaken for a 
similar species, but in handling them 
the flowers simply tumbled to pieces. 
Great were the lamentations for the 
knras foolishly cast away. 



* Tre Koraptawhlti is a tree growing in Hawaiki, according to Maori tradition. 
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EXPLANATOBY. 

Bupe*'' was motst deeply distressed and oonoemed, a blight aad 
disease had attached itself to the produotioDS of the country, and his 
people were afficted with a wasting illness which carried them off in 
large numbers. Maui — in whom was vested all knowledge — could 
alone remedy these evils ; but would he deign to listen to him ? He 
must hazard it. He sought Maui in the manner known only to the 
highest initiates, but it was just as he expected, there was no reply 
vouchsafed. As a last resource he drew forth the Knra-tawhiti, which 
he had concealed in the folds of his garment, and cast it at the feet of 
Maui, at the same time making a movement as if in the act of 
retiring. At the sight of this much-prized object, Maui instantly 
relented. <* Welcome, Bupel Tarry yet awhile. Hearken, take 
heed ! There will be two years of silent destruction (t.^., the blight, 
diseases and corruption would be allowed to go on unchecked), two 
years of vain endeavour (t.^., the ceremonies and karakia would be 
re-established under Bupe, and a stand made against the prevailing 
evils), two years of scarcity and famine, to be followed by two years of 
abundance.*' Meantime the tohungas of Bongo, ** god of the kumara 
crop," were to abstain from eating of the crayfish and scaly trout 
taken &om fresh- water streams, *' because when cooked they became 
quite red in colour,'* and also the crayfish and gurnet taken from the 
sea. For a similar reason, they were farther to abstain from par- 
taking of the karaka, kao, or any food whatsoever which required to 
be cooked during a whole night. *' The thrust of a Terrestrial Spear 
pierced but a single individual," (Man, t.d«, Bupe*s people resided in a 
country that was rich in its production, whence the saying ** Hawaiki 
kai" when noticing a rich and forward crop). They had become so 
vain and puffed up with pride that the gods had been entirely 
neglected. They, in £a>ct, trusted to their own strong right arms for 
everything, hence the visitations now afiUcting them. *' A Celestial 
Spear stroke destroys all food, and whole masses of mankind togetlier." 
Such indeed was the nature of their experiences, afterwards corrected 
by the vigorous re-institution of the ordinances and ceremonies of the 

* According to some traditions, Bape was a brother-in-law of Maui's.— Editobs. 
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In an article on *' The Social and Beligions Ideas of the Chinese,'* by Professor 
B. K. Doaglas, recently pablished,* the following remarks occur in regard to the 
original meaning of certain hieroglyphs: — **When a man marries he is said *to 
take ' the woman by * the ear.* '*t— after the manner, described in the ancient chow 
It, or chow ritual, of either bringing in the left ear of prisoners captured in war, or, 
as was undoubtedly practised, of bringing them in by the left ear, and thus pre- 
serves an interesting record of the primitive custom of marriage by capture. The 
native lexicographers tell us that this character was originally written without the 
woman, and meant therefore only ** to take the ear,'* " take by the ear,** which is 
till the common character for " to take.** When, however, it was intended to means 
to take a woman in marriage, the character for woman was added for the sake of 
distinctness. It is interesting to find that the combination of a hand with an ear 
occurs on some Greek gems which are to be seen at the British Museum and which 
are further inscribed with the word fivrjfxoveye. This has evident reference to the 
custom mentioned by Horace (Book I., Sat. IX.) of engaging a witness to bear 
testimony to a summons by touching his ear, when, as the commentators tell us, it 
was customary to add the word *' Memento,** in reference to a tradition preserved 
by Pliny that the seat of memory was in the lobe of the ear. This explanation 
appears to be very far fetched, and it is more probable that this custom was a 
survival of an old habit of bringing witnesses into court by the ear. 

It is interesting that the above quotation should give us a pos^ble etymology 
for the Maori word taringa, '*the ear.*' Taringa is one of the most widely dis- 
tributed words in Oceania. Not only in Polynesia proper, but in the Melanesian. 
Micronesian, and Malayan islands is the word (more or less pure) to be found. In 
Maori and other dialects ringa means *'hand**; in Malay talinga means *'the ear** 
and "the handle of a jar.*' Just as we say the " ears** of a pitcher, and the Scots 
use "lugs" for "ears** or "handles,*' so I suggest that the Polynesian taringa or 
teringa (both forms are common) for the ear, may mean "handle** or "lug.** — 
EnwABD Tbeoeab. 

23. In response to the request contained in Notes and Queries No. 11, (Vol. I 
p. 127), Mr. Elsdon Best has been good enough to forward to the Society the original 
Maori names of a number of places in and around Port Nicholson. When a suffi- 
cient number of these has accumulated, the Council hopes to publish a lithograph 
map showing their localties. Mr. Joshua Rutland has also sent to the Society a 
large number of Native names of places situated on the coast near the French Pass 
and Pebrus Biver, all of which will be preserved for future use. 

* " Journal of the Anthropological Institnte of Great Britain and Ireland," February, 
1893, page 166w 

i I am unable, from want of type, to reproduce these Chinese characters as given by 
Profeaaor Donglaa, but he shows the compound hieroglyph for *' marriage" as composed of 
those which separately stand for "woman," " to take," and "the ear."~B. T. 
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24. Mr. J. J. Bendle asks : How far the oustom Lala (the Fijian term for help 
or service rendered by the community to the chiefs according to certain defined 
customs) extends over the Pacific, and requests information from any member who 
is acquainted with such a custom. 

25. Mr. J. J. Bendle, in response to Mr. Basil Thompson's question on page 
144, Vol. I., suprgests that the name Malake therein referred to, may perhaps be 
identical wiih Malaita, Malay ta, or Malanta in the Soloman's Qroup ; or it may be 
the same as Malake, an island on the north coast of Na Viti Levu. It seems to us 
doubtful if any of these are identical with the legendary *' Land of Our Origin,*' 
referred to in Mr. Thompson's paper. Perhaps that gentleman will express his 
ylews on the question. — Editobs. 

26. We call the attention of Maori scholars to a little yolome of Maori songs, 
collected by Mr. John Macgregor from the Maori prisoners taken at the fall of 
Bangiriri in 1863, and just published by Oamptaloup and Cooper, Queen Street, 
Auckland. Although containing some misprints of Maori proper names and other 
mistakes, it is valuable as giving in the original language many waiaUu never before 
published. — Editobs. 

27. Those interested in Maori history will be glad to learn that the Bev. J. W* 
Stack, of Ghristchurch, has published a small volume called *' Eaiapohia, the story 
of a siege," dealing with one of Te Bauparaha's expeditions to the South Island, 

n which the celebrated pa of Eaiapohia fell to his arms. Mr. Stack illustrates the 
story with several old Maori customs. The book is published by Whitcombe and 
Tombs, of Ghristchurch. — Editobs. 

28. In the third volume of ** Beports of the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science " the following passage occurs in reference to the migration 
of the Maoris to New Zealand; it will be found at page 291 : — " They (the Maoris) 
came fully prepared to occupy a new country, and brought their wives, families, 
attendants, and several plants which they acclimatized here, such as the kamara^ 
tarot hue, aute, (fee, besides dogs and, as some say, certain birds and plants which 
are known to be natives of the country. This latter statement has frequently been 
used as an argument to discredit the traditional account of the origin of the Maoris 
as given by themselves ; but it is capable of a probable explanation as follows : — 
The introduced plant about which most discussion has taken place is the karaka 
tree {Corynocarpus lavigata), and the birds are the pukeko {Porphyrio melanotis) 
and the little green paroquet called kakariki. These things are said to have been 
brought in the canoe Aotea, commanded by Turi, who, as the tradition states, 
stayed on his way here for some time at an island called Bangituhia. This name 
cannot now be identified, but it is not impossible that it may be Sunday Island, of 
the Eermadec Group, which lies just in the course Turi should have followed. If 
so, then the karaka tree, the green paroquet, and the pukeko are all found in that 
island at the present day, and are natural to it. It is quite possible, all of them 
being new to Turi, that he brought some of the birds and the seed of the karaka 
with him, and the tradition of his having introduced them to New Zealand may be 
quite true, notwithstanding that all of them are natives of New Zealand." Con- 
firmation of the supposition hazarded above has lately been received through ou^ 
fellow-member Mr. J. T. Large, who, on a visit to Sunday Island, saw in possession 
of the Bell family, who reside there, some stone hatchets of the usual Polynesian 
type, which had been dug up in the soil. This proves incontestably that some 
numbers of the Polynesian race had visited those solitary islands, and most 
probably they were those who made voyages to and fro between New Zealand and 
the central Pacific during the time of the great migration to New Zealand — in the 
fourteenth century. Discovery of the same kind of stone implements at Norfolk 
Island proves tbat island also to have been known to the Polynesians ; indeed it is 
difficult to point to any island in the central Pacific where traces of these old sea 
rovers cannot be found.— S. Pebot Smith. 
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29. In the paper alluded to in Note 28 above, an attempt was made to prove 
that Rangiatea— a place in Hawaiki known to the Maoris by tradition— was 
intended for the island of Baiatea. Dr. Wyatt Qill in a letter says : — "In reference 
to Baiatea, in the Hervy Group that island is known as Rangiatea." This is strong 
evidence that the two names are identical, and gives strength to the theory that 
Turi of the Aotea migration to New Zealand came from Raiatea. — S. Percy Smith. 

30. The Council has received from the Historical Society of Hawaii a very 
interesting paper, read before that Society on the 5th December last by the Hon. 
Sandford B. Dole, on the " Evolution of Hawaiian Land Tenures," which traces 
the growth of land-occupancy from a simple communal Rystem in the early stages 
of colonisation of the Hawaii Group by Polynesians, through a feudal system, to 
the vesting of all the lands of the entire group in Eamehameha I., due to his 
conquest. Mr. Dole concludes with an expose of the existing system of land tenure 
held under titles from the Grown. The paper will prove of great utility to scholars 
engaged in studying Polynesian subjects. — Editors. 

31. In the same letter quoted above, Dr. Gill says : — *' All the difficulties you 
experience in translating the waiatcu of New Zealand, I feel with a large collection 
of old songs and historical material now in my possession. Besides this, I lack the 
stimulus which their brown faces and Maori language always inspired me with. In 
the islands, my plan was first to discover the rightful owner of these treasures 
(songs), and then to ask the wisest man amongst them to kindly teach me. In the 
Pacific it is reckoned a bad sort of theft for a man of one tribe to go over the songs 
of another tribe. He must be of the same bloodt or be adopted ; and this latter 
gives only a doubtful right to the recital of ancient songs and traditions." This 
feeling of the *' rights of authorship " was, to a certain extent at all events, shared by 
the Maoris, for though the songs of one tribe might be common to another, as 
songs, it was, we think, only the learned of the author's tribe who could fully 
explain many of the allusions and meanings of the songs. This is an interesting 
feature in Polynesian customs which well deserves illustrating and elucidating, if 
any of our members will take up the subject. It is no doubt connected with the 
same feeling which — at one time — rendered one tribe averse to repeating the gene- 
alogies of another, for fear that a slip should be accounted as an offence. — ^Editors. 

32. In a district of the island of Celebes, Malay Archipelago, the domestic fowl 
is called jangan^ and the deer, rasa. In another place, mun-jangan is the name for 
deer. Rusa is probably the Indian name for deer, and possibly the animal and its 
name were brought from India by the Brahmin emigrants to Java and other places 
in the Archipelago. Can any correspondent explain the meaning of the composite 
word mun-jangan, a deer, and its connection with ^'anpan, a fowl ? At one place, as 
mentioned by A. R. Wallace, i-usa is the name for deer, and jangan that for a fowl. 
How is this accounted for ? Max Milller speaks of a kind of roebuck mentioned in 
the Veda, the sacred book of the Brahmins, named rUa or risya (" Science of Lan- 
guage," Vol II., p. 396, Note 33).— Taylor White. 

33. In Judge Gudgeon's paper on '* Maori Deities," page 30, Vol. I , of this 
Journal, he states that Te Arawa and some other tribes of New Zealand recognise 
a god named Te Makawe, and he asks if such a god is known in any of the other 
islands of the Pacific. In Dr. Wyatt Gill's " Savage Life in Polynesia," page 146 
he mentions a god of Mangaia named Te Makave-tai, or ** Single ringlet," who was 
supposed to be the guardian of all black wild rocks. Possibly the two are identical. — 
Editors. 

34. The Council has learnt with much pleasure that the Arawa people of 
Rotorua have appointed a committee to collect and preserve all their traditions, 
karakiasy <fec., which have not yet been published. The Council has — so far as lay 
in its power^noouraged the committee to persevere in this laudable effort, and 
trusts that it will bear important fruit. Would that other tribes followed such a 
good example. — Editors. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP THE SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Council was held in Wellington on April 15th, 1893. 

Letters were read from the Bev. W. Gray, Hoani Nahe, Elsdon Best, <&c. 

The following new members were elected : — 161, D. Scannell, Judge, Native 
Land Court, Auckland ; 162, T. H. Smith, late Judge Native Land Court, Grafton 
Boad, Auckland; 163, W. Good, Oeo, Taranaki; 164, W. T. Foxlee, M.I.C.E., 
Chief Engineer N.S.W. Bailwajs, Sydney ; 165, Professor J. H. Scott, Otago 
University, Dunedin ; 166, Bev. J. E. Newell, Malua, Apia, Samoa. 

The following papers were received : — 1, Maori trcLdHiom of the Kumara, 
Judge W. E. Gudgeon ; 2, The Asiatic Origin of the Oceanic Numeralt, Bev. D. 
Macdonald ; 3, Tree-Forts of the Maoris^ Elsdon Best. 

Books received : — 1, Na Mata, for March, 1893 ; 2, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. Ixi., Part 1, No. 3 ; 8, The New Zealanders; Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge ; 4, Transa/itions of the Geographical Society of the Pacific^ 
Vol. iii., 1892 ; 5, Transactions of the B,Q,S, of Australasia, Victorian Branch, 
Vol. X. 



A meeting of the Council was held in Wellington on May 13th, 1893. 

Letters were read from the Geographical Society of Paris; the Bavarian Society 
of Arts ; the Ecole d* Anthropologic, of Paris ; Otto Harrassmitz, of Leipzig ; Earl 
W. Hiersmann, of Leipzig. 

The following new members were elected : — 167, Henry C. Carter, 212 West 
15th Street, New York ; 168, J. B. Anderson, B.A., LL.B., Principal of Parkville 
College. Sydney Boad, Melbourne; 169, W. G. Stainton. Baupanui, Tutaekara; 
170, B. T. Batley, Moawhango, Hawke's Bay ; 171, A Mackay, Judge Native Land 
Court, Wellington. 

Papers received: — 1, Te Poaka, Taylor White; 2, Notes on T. W, Rimini's 
Paper, *' The Fall of Pukehina Pa,'' Judge W. E. Gudgeon; 3. The Length of a 
Maori Generation, Judge W. E. Gudgeon; 4, Notes on A, S. Atkinson's Paper, 
" What is a Tangata-Maori ? " the Bev. Hauraki Paora ; besides a number of Notes 
and Queries. 

Books received: — 55, Journal of the Buddhist Text Society; 56, Bergen'* 
Museums Aasberetning, 1891; 57, Revue Mensuel de V ecole d'Anthropologii, of Paris; 
58, Bulletin de la SoditS de Giographie, of Paris, Vol. xiii., 1892 ; 59, Comptes 
Rendus de la Sociit€ de Giographie, Paris, Nos. 1 to 5, 1893 ; 61, Journal of the 
Royal Colonial Imtitute, March, 1893 ; 63, Bulletin of the Geographical Society of 
California, Vol. i., Part 1 ; 64, Photograph of Gilfillan's Picture of " The Interior 
of a Maori Pa," from Mr. Elsdon Best ; 65, Maori Songs, by John Macgregor ; 66, 
Na Mata, for April, 1893. 

A meeting of the Council was held in Wellington on June Srd, 1893. 

Letters were read from H. F. Cutter Prinoipal Under-Secretary N.S. Wales. 

The following new members were elected :— 172, F. H. Edger, Native and 
Court, Wellington ; 173, T. W. Lewis, Wellington. 

Papers received : — 1, The Relationship of the Malayan Languages, by T. L. 
Stevens ; 2, Notes on Whakaro' -Kakapo and Turangarere, by Bev. T. G. Hammond. 

Books received :— 67, Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, April, 1893 ; 68, 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. i., No. 4 ; 69, An Australian 
Language, by L. E. Thelkeld, edited by John Fraser, LL.D., from the Chief 
Secretary, N.S. Wales ; 70, Notes on Mr, E, Tregear's " MaoH Comparative 
Dictionary," by A. S. Atkinson ; 71, Comptes Rendas de la Soci€t6 de G€ographie, 
de Paris, Nos. 6 and 7, 1893. 
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1. Jast as the studeat of uatuial hietorj takes interest la finding 
that some primitive form of animal life has Biurived the aeoidents 
and perils of the oeotnrieH and exists in a rare and sohtar3r type of 
modern creature, so does the stndent of ethnology rejoice in coming 
aorosB some aarrival in human custom or discover; in human 
language which may hridge over the gulf between ancient men and 
ourselves. To find some old dream still with living power, some 
infinitely aucient behef yet possessitig vitality stimulates his research 
and causes him to hold as valuable what others engaged in the more 
active struggks of life would deem of little interest and of no useful 
apphcatiou. This is the plea with which I venture to bring forward 
the enumeration of certain cnincidences in religious belief once held by 
peoples of the old world, and compare them with those held sacred np 
to our own day by the natives of the Pacific Islands. There is, how- 
ever, another side to the question ; it is, that it is quite possible, even 
if the main thesis be incorrect, we may bring lo the surface certain 
points of interest otherwise liable to be forgotten, and so the research 
may be valuable for its Eide-isaues, even if it be only to provoke 
discussion on eul^eets little known. 

2. In treating of the deities of people widely separated in point of 
distance, geographical and chronological, it may be pointed out that 
there are two ways (at least) in which coincidence may be marked ; 
one is a similarity of namp, and the other a likeness of attribute oi 
action. Coincidence of name may be valuable as shewing the prim^ 
identity, even when the legends respecting the life and power of the 
divine person may differ. Thus, Tane is, with little doubt, the same 
god in New Zealand as in Hawaii, though in the former place he IB 
regarded as the male principle, and in the latter as the god of hght ; 
just as Apollo was worshipped in one place as the sun, and in o&ers 
as the god of poetry or medicine. Names are thus sometimes valuable 
for purposes of investigation, even when the histories are clouded 
over with race and national metamorphoses. 

The first part of this paper, the lesser part, is devoted to some 
curious similarities in names, &c. ; the second is descriptive of car- 
tain coincidences in legendary action between an Asiatic and a Poly- 
nesian Goddess. 
11 
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THE ANOIBNT GODS. 

8. It is a well-known fact that when the Chaldean people occupied 
that part of Asia which they afterwards made so famous, their Semitic 
language displaced that of a nation called the Accadians, who used an 
"agglutinative'* form of speech. There is no good in going over 
this ground, which has been thoroughly explored by profound Asiatic 
scholars. One thing which is not so fully determined is the origin 
of the Chaldean or Babylonian system of religion. In those ancient 
days religions and worships spread from people to people, and there 
is good cause to believe that the Babylonians adopted many of their 
deities from the older inhabitants of the land.^ There is no '* thus 
far, and no farther," in speculation, and it may now be asked " From 
what people did the men of Accad themselves adopt their objects of 
worship ? *' Many of the deities bear names of neither Semitic nor 
Accadian explanation.' It is curious that many of these names 
either have Polynesian significations, or similar names are mentioned 
in the sacred lore of Polynesia. By this I do not infer that the 
Accadians or Chaldeans adopted Polynesian deities, or vice versa, but 
would rather suggest that both the Asiatic and Oceanic peoples may 
have received their priestly teachings from a common source. In the 
thousands of unknown years lying behind history the names of certain 
holy persons and the gist of certain sacred legends may have been 
handed down from a pre-Aryan, pre-Semitic, pre-Turanian people. 

4. We are told that the principal deity of Chaldea (or first person 
of their Triad) was called Ajiu. " He represents the Universe as the 
upper and lower regions, and, when these were divided, the upper 
region or heaven was called Anu."* ** The first Triad comprised 

Anu, Ea, and Bel Anu is Heaven, ' the Lord of the 

starry Heavens,* * the Lord of Darkness,* &c.*** Now, White in his 
Ancierit Maori History^ when relating the cosmogony of the natives, 
repeatedly refers to Anu as " Space," and speaks of the rebel angels in 
" the war in Heaven ** as Kahui-Anu, ** the flock of the cold space." 

5. The second person in the Chaldean Trinity was Bel. This word 
seems to have been used as a title, " the Lord,** but this may have 
been a later meaning (as CsBsar was in Bome) ; Fomander identifies 
the Polynesian Vela (Maori Wera) " Heat," with Bel or Baal, and the 
old Spartan Bela the eun.' The third person, Ea, is a very remarkable 
one. He was "the Lord of the Deep,** " Ea the fish,'* but he was 
also " the impersonation of the Divine intelligence *' and the teacher 
of mankind. " The original sacred books were attributed to him.*** 
" Ea was the god not only of the material watery sea, but also of the 
mystic deep," " the house of deep knowledge.*'^ In Polynesia the 
word Ea means to appear above water, to lise to the surface, liberty, 
salvation, spirit, &c., thus appearing to offer a translation of the name, 

6. "Of the other goddesses, the most conspicuous are Anat or 
Nana (Earth), the wife of Anu (Heaven).**^ In both the Chaldean 

1. The ancient Turanian names of the gods are gradually 8. Smith's Chaldean Aeeouni of OenuU, p. 65. 

translated into the new Coshite-Semitic language. . 4. Ragozin's Cheildea, p. 389 (Story ol the Nations). B«e 

. . existed in its coznpleted form in the fifth thou- also Sayee's Atnria, p. 58. 

sand, B.C. Ragozin's CaoMai, p. 802. "In adopting 6. The Poly nerianKoee, "Vol. 1., p. Si. 

the pantheon of Acoad, the Semites made three im- 6. Bagozin^s Chaidea, p. 960. 

portant changes." Sayee's Ai9yiria,p. 57. 7. See Lectures on Babylonia by W. St. Chad Boaoawen, 
9. Sohrader's Cuneiform InecriptUnu, vol. I., pp. 168 j^ K, in BeUgimu Sy$temi of the Wortd. 

and S78. 8. Ragozin's Chaidea, p. 945. 
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and Polynesian legends Heaven and Earth are divided asunder, but 
they remain husband and wife. Nana in Maori means a nurse ; in 
Marquesan a woman recovering from child-birth ; in Guaham a 
mother; so in many other languages it means aunt or mother.^ 
The Maori Mother-Earth was named Papa, and her husband Heaven 
was Eangi or Eaki. Eaki may be related to another Asiatic word for 
Heaven or sky used in Hebrew as Eakia, the firmament.' Mama and 
papa are words well known to philologists as interchangeable for 
father and mother over a large area of the world's surface; paya 
means father in Maori and other Oceanic tongues, although (generally) 
translated '' foundation *' it is also the name of the Earth-Mother. 

7. For the purposes of this paper I include the Egyptians among 
the Asiatic peoples, relying upon the statements of learned authors 
that the Egyptians were not Africans, but an Asiatic immigration into 
Aifrica.* 

8. It has been a widely remarked fact that the Egyptian Ea, the 
sun, is the same word as the Polynesian Ea, the sun. In fact, more 
prominence has been given to it than is desirable, since it is only a 
single coincidence, but, if it is backed up by a hundred others, it 
becomes an important factor in argument. '' II or Ea is the Babylonian 
form of the Assyrian Asshur, the name simply meaning god,"^ so 
the word was not only Egyptian but a widely spread sacred name. 
We should notice too that pa which means a fortified town in New 
Zealand also means a town in Egyptian, so that pa-ra, " Sun-town " 
(Heliopolis) in Egyptian meant the same in Polynesian. In spite of 
assertions made by early missionaries that the Maori people had no 
gods and no idea of worship properly so called, we have since found 
out that this is not the case. There is plain evidence, even of sun- 
worship, in some of the older traditions. I may instance the following 
quotation. '* One of the party asked, while all the others were silent, 

* Where are the people ? ' She answered, * They are yonder, out on 
the plain.' He asked, * What are they doing ? ' She answered, * They 
are chanting songs and offering sacrifices to Ea (the sun).* He asked, 

* For what purpose ? ' She answered, * To suppress the ill-feeling of 
the people, and to give quiet to the land.' '" This is a very ancient 
legend (that of Hapopo), fragments of which are related by other 
authors, but its age is apparent in the very obscure and mystical state 
in which such fragments appear. 

9. In Sir George Grey's collection of Maori legends may be found 
the well-known tale of Maui's noosing the sun.^ Maui, having noosed 
the sun, began beating that deity with an enchanted weapon. '' The 
sun screamed out, *Why am I smitten by you? oh man! do you 
know what you are doing ? Why should you wish to kill Tama nui 
te Ea ? ' Thus was learnt his second name." So, before this, the 
sun was evidently known as Ea, afterwards as ''the great Tama, the 
Ea." In Maori tama means son, and in Polynesian generally 
it means son or child. Although purists may object to such 
pronunciation I have little doubt but that if written in English 

1. It iB probable that the Chaldean Nana. Earth, and 8. See BanBen'B£pypr« Place, pp. 881,882. Lenormant'a 

Nannar, Moon were originally forms of one word, Ancient HUtory of the Eatt I., p. 202. Wilkinson in 

for. as will hereafter be shown, the idea of the moon- Bawlinson's Herodottu. II.. p. 286. Benouf's ReligUnu 

foddesB as the primal genitrix was very prominent. of Egypt quoted in Conder's Syrian Stone Lore, p. 11. 

>erhap8 the Scandinavian goddess Nanna, the wife 4. Bawlmson^s Lecture on Religion of Antyria, p. 11. 

of Balder, has a name of the same signification, for 5. White's Ancient HUtory of the Mami, II., p. 68. 

notina is used as " woman " by the Icelandic poets. 6. Polynuian Mythology, p. 22 (edition 1886). 

2. Smith'* Dictionary of Ute Bible. 
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letters instead of Polynesian the word would more nearly resemble 
Tum-mah than Tah-mah, and if this be so it makes a cnrious 
coincidence with another Egyptian name for the son-god, viz., Tum. 
In the Funeral Ritual, LXII., we find, *' I have been made a Lord of 
the Age, who has no limit, for I am an Eternal Substance. I am 
Tum, made for Ever.** According to Brugsch, the sun temple at 
Heliopolis held a sacred sealed chamber in the form of a pyramid 
called Ben-Ben, in which were kept the two barks of the sun. This 
explains the sentence, ** He beheld his father Ba in the exalted house 
of the obelisk ; the morning bark of Ba, and the evening bark of 
Tum."^ Tum being the evening sun, perhaps explains why it was the 
** second name '* in the Maori story. So also the Egyptian Osiris the 
sun was the son of Ba — as Horus the later sun was the son of Osiris. 
That Tama (Tumma) was invoked may be inferred from the baptismal 
ceremonial chant 

" May Tu and Tane and Tama meet, 
May the light come, 

May the gods Tawhaki and Tama bring light. 
BaU of light, come 1" <fec., Ao,^ 

The name of Tamas for the sun was widely known in Asia. It is 
almost certain that Dumuzi or Tammuz (Adonis) is the same deity as 
the Samas or Shamas the sun-god of Chaldea." Tammus, or Tamzi 
means the *< the son of life " — and as zi means life, Tarn means son. 
*' Ishtar and her husband Tamzi, the son of life."^ This shows too 
how the sound Tum or Tumma or Tama was more persistent than 
any way of writing it — ^we find Tammuz, Dumuzi, Tamzi, Shamash, 
Samas, Tamas. 

10. ** Sin on thy right hand, Shamash on thy left. . . Upon 
mankind trust not ; bend thioe eyes on me ; trust to me ; I am Ishtar 
of Arbela.'"^ Sin and Shamash were the lunar and solar deities of 
Ghaldea. The second part of this paper identifies Sin with the lunar 
Sina of Polynesia. Shamas has been discussed above in H 9. 

11. Manah was with the Arabians one of three goddesses, the 
daughters of God,® and at Gaza, the deity Marnas was the chief object 
of worship — the Greeks identified him with Jupiter.'' Whether either 
of these names is related to the Maori mana (maknak) power, especially 
tnixrnatnra) power, &c., is doubtful, but Mana seems to be personi- 
fied in t]ie iiicaiitntion whereby the soul of the deceased Maori was 
] (>![>C' ! towards heaven. Dr. Shortland does not translate either 
Ihi or Mana (Ihi is dealt with in the second part of this paper as a 
name of Sina) — but says : 

'* Now you mount up, 

To your Ihi, 

To your Mana, 

To the thousands above,** Aofi 

Although in most places in Polynesia, mana means power, prestige, 
&c., in some places it means thunder, and so might be conuected with 
the memory of Jupiter Tonans. 



1. See Lethaby'B Arekiteeture, My$i(eitm and Myth, pS9. 

a. White's Maori Superatitionn, p. 121. (See also Orey's 
Poamt, DOS.) Altnonffh White in another place refen 
to this name as to that of Tama-te-Kapna, there is 
no Rronnd for this, and the name of a man like that 
of Tama-te-Kapna would be out of place when joined 
with those of such mighty deities as Tu, Tane. and 
Tawhaki. 



8. Schrader speaks of the Babylonian, S. beoomlng the 
lisped T. Cundform InteripHona, I., 168. 

4. Brown's Great Dionysiac Muth, II„ 881 A 885. 

6. Translated by Thomas O. Pinches in Records of the 
pa»t. Vol. xf. See Auyria, (Story of the Nations). 

6. Commeutary on Homer atui Virgil (pub. J. Murray, 

1829), p. 526. 

7. See Conder's Syrian Stone Lore, 986. 

6. Maori Religion aatd Mythology t PP- S4 and 119. 
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12. Speaking of Hades and the Assyrian belief therein, Professor 
Sayce says of "the land of no return" " Here, AUat, * the queen 
of the mighty country * ruled together with Tu, the god of death. "^ 
In New Zealand Tu is not the god of death, but of war, and is one of 
the most dreaded divinities. In Mangaia, he is essentially a god of 
Hades, residing in the Land of Silence, " where the gift of speech is 
unknown.'** 

18. After the first triad of the Chaldeans (Anu, Ea, and Bel) had 
passed away, a second triad took their place, viz.. Sin, Shamas, and 
Eaman, as Moon, Sun, and the Power of the Atmosphere. Of Sin 
and Shamas we have already spoken, but of Eaman we may notice 
that his sign is generally the lightning, or triple forked thunder- bolt ; 
he is, ** the lord of the flaming sword." Whether he is connected in 
pre-historic thought with the Indian Rama® (Moon -Rama) or not, it is 
possible that the Polynesian word rama a torch (and as a compound, 
" light ") may be connected with this. In the Gambier Islands rama 
means to illuminate, and marama is a common Oceanic word for moon, 
while in Tahiti maramarama means light. Raman was also called Yul 
or Pur {irup) and the Polynesian word fura or pvla to shine, to glow, 
would seem to have kindred with the words for fire ; in Fijian vuUl 
is the moon and vulavul^ (purapura) white. The Assyrian word " to 
blow," is formed on the root Aaw,* which resembles the Polynesian hau 
wind. 

14. Referring to the triad spoken of in H 13, the person called 
Sin, the moon, was called by the Acadians Uru-Ki, a word denoting 
" shining." ** Elu (Bel) had a numerous family, his eldest son was 
the moon-god, called Ur/ The most ancient city of Ur (the home of 
Abraham) was the central seat of moon- worship in Chaldea. It was 
** the city of the light. "^ From wr, light, is derived the Assyrian uru 
light and day ; the Hebrew aor." The Maori ura to be red, to glow, 
and urUf glow, seem akin to this, and so do some European roots, 
although I am aware that the Latin uro, I burn, is said to be on a later 
root than us or ush,'' If the Hebrew Aor, light, is a relative of C/r, or 
a borrowed word, it has a curious likeness to the Maori Ao, daylight, 
the bright day, the visible world. Ao was sometimes personified; 
" Come, Ao I and add thy power."® It appears in the Samoan 
Cosmogony " Then Immensity and Space brought forth offspring, 
they brought forth Night and Day (Ao)."^ Sir W. Rawlinson speaking 
of the Chaldean god of the atmosphere says that '' a probable reading 
of his name is Air or Aur, the well known gods of the Mendaean 
pantheon, who presided over the firmament." Schrader writes that the 
twenty-eighth day was sacred to Ao," and the Assyrian deity Ao is 
called " The Intelligent Guide, the Lord of the Visible World, the 
Lord of Knowledge, Glory, and Life," by Cooper." Ao is the Visible 
World in Maori. 

15. Maia, mother or nurse, a name of Cybele, the Great Mother, 
presiding over childbirth — perhaps a sister of the Indian Maya, the 
bountiful goddess — resembles the Tahitian maia a midwife and maiaa 
the dam of animals. Muta, the goddess of silence also coincides with 

1. Fraser'i Magazine, Vol. IX.. p. 706. 7. Bespeetfnlly, I feel doabtftd m to this, and teney 

% aUl'B MyOu and Songt of the South Pac{fle, p. 6. that the ur root is w ancient— that Boe and Aaron 

8. In Sanscrit Ra means " fire." are sisters. 

4. Behrader's Ouneiform IrueriptUnu, L. p. fiS. Note. & White's Ancient Hi$ton of the Maori, 1, 71. 

i. Smith's OhalduM Aeeount of Qeneeie, p. 89. 9. Pratt's Folktongi andmiftht from Samoa, 

0. Tnm§aeHo}U Society JHbWvl AirhtnUogy, I., p. M. 10. Cuneiform InseripHone, I., 19. 

11. Arehaie DieHonary^Ao, 
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the MaDgarevan mutu to keep silence (Maori mutu to cut short, mtUa 
to end) and 'with the Marquesan Mutuhei, the god of silence. In 
Persian (Zend) atar is fire ** both as a thing and a person.*'^ In 
Polynesia, Ata is a person as '' Dawn/' and also is the morning light, 
to reflect as a mirror, the soul, the spirit of a thing, the essence. 
Schrader speaks of the Chaldean goddess Atar as coinciding with 
Athare or Astarte the moon.^ The Maori ata is apparently com- 
pounded in the word Atarau the moon, and is very like Athare. The 
Ouranos (Heaven) of India is called Yaruna, a name which reads in 
Polynesian as Ya-runa, '* the space above," Maori Wa-runga, One 
of the Aryan deities was Pushan, the sim. Of this deity the com- 
mentary on the Big Yeda says '* Thy golden ships, Pushan, which 
move across the watery sky."^ The Maori /mAana, to glow, explains 
this name, and in doing so comments on another Yedic deity, Ahana 
the Dawn, (Sk. ahan day), for these have apparently a relation to the 
Polynesian hana to shine to glow, the Paumotan hana the sun, 
Tahitian hanahana splendour, glory, awfulness. Deva an Asiatic name 
for ''gods'* may be (not originally, but dialectically, dyaus) a name 
for them as the people of the reva, the firmament or expanse of 
heaven in Tahiti and Hawaii. The leva^ reva, or deva are the visible 
heavens, the upper regions of the air.^ Eeva was a name of the 
Indian Yenus, and was also a name of Kama the sun-god's child 
— Kama may be the Paumotan word Kana shining, radiant. Tvastri 
or Tvashtar, the Yedic Creator and lashioner was apparently once 
** the thunderer " — ** When the clever Tvashtar had turned the well- 
made golden, thousand-edged thunder-bolt."^ In the Island of Fate 
or Efate, the word for thunder is Yatshiri, and is almost certainly 
the thunder (iind thunder-deity) of the Maori as Whatitiri. Conder 
makes allusion to the Egyptian Tanen as " the god of the heavens "^ 
and the name may be connected with Tane the god of light, the first 
person in the Hawaiian Trinity. 

16. Siva was one of the ancient gods of India, and his name means 
dark, black, destroying.^ Siva in Polynesian means dark-colored, black, 
or blue ; secondly '' sacred" as a sacred offering. In Hawaii ^moa ^iu;a 
is the black or sacred hog offered in sacrifice, while Hiwa-hiwa 
was a name applied to gods and great chiefs.^ The double trident 
of the Hindu Siva was found marked on some stones on the island of 
Molokai (Sandwich Islands). It is curious to notice that this word 
siva means a dance-song in Samoa, in Tonga, a song, to sing, and a 
heathen festival.^ So also the Indian Sura the sun^° seems connected 
with Polynesian festivals, as Samoan sula a song of thanks, Tahitian 
hura a native dance, Hawaiian hula to dance. Soma, Uie sacred 
beverage offered to the Hindoo gods (the haoma of the Zend Avesta) 
appears in Polynesian as the Mangarevan homa, an offering of fruits to 
the gods. Hari, a name of Yishnu, is perhaps the Maori hari to 
dance in a ceremonial manner while holding up baskets containing 
offerings ; Mangarevan (which often drops h) Ari, the name of a god, 
&c. It would certainly appear that if the Polynesians have not kept 
the names of Asiatic gods in reverence, some memory of them 
seems to linger in their festivals and dances. As to priesthood, a 



1. Daimestetter't Vendidad, prefaoe LXIL 

5. Cuneiform Inscrtptions, 184. 

8. Big Veda Sanhita, by Max MflUer, p. 47. 

4« Cf . the Lfttfn mb-dio »m oa the div ox dec root. 

6. Rig Veda. F. Max Mttller. p. Ul. 
0. Bpian Stone Lore. p. 78. note. 



7. DawM»'s Ckutieai Dietionary of Hindu MffkcHon, 
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note in I)armestetter*8 Yendidad (Fargard V. p. 56) says ** The Bata 
is the chief priest, the spiritual head of the commnnity." This title 
Bata, is used in Fiji like Sir or Mr. before the name of a chief, and is 
in Samoa the title of the Chief-Builder, as Latu. It is linked with 
the Javanese Batu a king, the Datu or chief of the Malay Archipelago. 

^ 17. Summing up this necessarily concise account of many 
coincidences, we find — 



Asiatic Saobed Wobds. 

Par. 4. Anu, Heaven. 

5. Bel, the lord of Fire. 

5. Ea, the fish, the lord of 
Wisdom. 

6. Nanu, the Earth-Mother. 
6. Rakia, the firmament. 

8. Ra, the Sun. 

9. Turn or Tanuu, the Sun. 

10. Sin, the Moon. 

11. MafiahoTMamas(Joye7). 

11. !«», the Moon, &c. 

12. Ttt, the god of death. 
18. Baman, god of the at- 
mosphere. 

18. Vul or pur (Baman) 
14. Uru, the light. 

14. Aor, light. 

15. Maia, Magna-Mater. 
15. MtOa, goddess of silence. 
15. Atar, fire. 
15. Varuna, Heaven. 
15. Pushan, the Sun. 
15. Ahana, the dawn. 
15. Deva, a god. 
15. Kama, the Sim-god*s 

child. 

15. Tvastri, the thunderer. 

15. Tanen, God of Heaven. 

16. 8iva^ a Hindu god. 
16. Sura, the Sun-god. 
16. Hariy a Hindu god. 
16. Ratu, a chief priest. 
16. Soma, anofieringto gods. 



Polynesian Gompabatives. 

Anu, space. 

Vela, heat. 

Ea, to appear above water, 

spirit, &c. 
Nana, to nurse. 
Eaki, Heaven. 
Ba, the Sun. 
Tama-te-Ba, the Sun. 
Sina, the Moon. 
Mana, supernatural power. 
Ihi (see second part of f 80). 
Tu, god of war and Hades. 
Bama, light. 

Vula, moon, and pura, fire. 

Uru, to glow. 

Ao, day, daylight. 

Maia, a midwSe. 

Mutu, to keep silence. 

Ata, light, dawn. 

Va-runa, space above. 

Puhana, to glow. 

Hana, to glow. 

Beva, abode of gods, the sky. 

Kana, shining, radiant. 

VatsUri, thunder. 

Tane, god of light. 

8iva, sacred, a dance. 

8ula, a song and dance. 

Hari, to dance. 

Batu, a chief. 

Homa, an offering to gods. 



These comparisons seem to present sufficient data to allow us to 
consider whether there is not sufficient ground for further study on 
this subject. The likeness of names may be the merest coincidence, 
but on the other hand it may point our thoughts backwards to days 
behind Greek and Chaldean, behind Accadian and Polynesian, to times 
concerning which there is neither script nor legend, and so cause us to 
remember what a tiny space of time our history and even myth- 
history covers. This is good if it teaches us humility in our research, 
even if we can do little to lift the impalpable, impenetrable veil which 
hides the childhood of our race. 
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ISni AXD HIHA. 

This second part of my paper deals little with coincidences of 
name, bat ratber with those of action and of attribute. 

The worship of Isis was so widely spread among the nations of 
the ancient world that her name brings manifold recollections to every 
scholar. Of Hina, though little known in countries where literature 
has flourished, the story of her doings is celebrated almost eyerywhere 
among the thousand islands of the Pacific, and she is the centre 
around which many of the quaint and interesting legends of the 
South Seas group themiselves. That each goddess should have 
something in common is only to be expected, but that both should, 
have the same powers and be described as performing, phase by phase, 
the same actions, are coincidences worthy of the attention of the 
Comparative Mythologist. 

18. The history of the goddess Isis is so well-known, and so 
accessible in countless books of classical research that it may be 
passed over in its general form without comment, particularly as 
details will have to be dwelt on at considerable length. The character 
of Isis differed, as do those of all ancient deities, according to the 
century, the country, and the mental enlightenment of her wor- 
shippers. When men had grown up to refinement of thought and 
expression, Isis became almost an abstract divinity; she was the 
female force personified and magnified to infinity, the Virgin Genitrix 
containing all powers of life and reproduction, the great Mother- 
Nature herself, <* whose peplum no male hand had lifted.*' But in 
the earher days of simpler men, she too had been a simpler goddess, 
one of whom many legends were told, one who wedded and bore a 
child, one who loved and wept and rejoiced. It is this humbler side 
of her character with which we have to deal. 

I have already compiled and compared together many of the 
legends concerning Hina, in a paper to be found in the Transactions 
of the New Zealand Institute, Vol. XIX., p. 486, et. seq. Those who 
wish to read traditions concerning her must turn to that paper, or to 
the fuller text of the references made therein. 

19. The goddess of the Inundation. — ^Isis was worshipped in different 
countries, and under many names. She was Isis in Egypt, Ishtar in 
Ghaldea, Astarte in Greece, Ashtoreth in Phoenicia, Atergatis with the 
Hittites, Derketo in Tyre, Diana in Crete, Cybele in Pbrygia, Eastre 
and Ziza in Teutonic lands. These names represeuted ber under 
different aspects, but there is a similarity and a bond between them 
all. The chief link of this chain is her fimction as a water-goddess. 

In Egypt, Isis was the goddess who presided over the benificent 
inundation, the annual rising of the Nile. This was supposed to pro- 
ceed from the tears she wept over the murder of her husband Osiris by 
Typhon. She is mentioned as being connected with the Chaldean 
deluge also. '' In the heavens the very gods are afraid ; they seek a 
refuge in the highest heaven of Anu ; as a dog in its lair the gods 
crowded by the railing of heaven. Ishtar cries aloud with sorrow 
" Behold all is turned into mud, as I foretold to the gods.'*^ This 
connection with the waters accounts for her being represented as a 
fish or a woman-fish. Lucian calls Semiramis the daughter of Derketo 

1. Bagosin'i Chaldta, 816. 
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(Atergatis) whom he saw iu Phoenicia as a woman with the tail of a 
fish.^ *< At Joppa she appears as a mermaid. According to Plutarch 
the Syrian Tirgata, the Derceto of Palestine was the goddess of 
moisture."^ As Atergatis she was worshipped by the Hittites at 
Earkhemish, her priestesses being beautifal girls. At Tyre, the 
fish-goddess Derketo and the fish-god Dagon were worshipped 
together.' Professor Sayce, oar eminent Oriental authority, states 
that Ashtoreth, Astarte, Aphrodite, Artemis, and Ishtar are the same 
goddess.^ Ashtoreth must have been worshipped in Palestine before 
the time of Abraham, for Chedorlaomer when he advanced against 
the five kings smote (Gen. XIV. 5) the Eephaim in Ashtoreth-Kamaim 
" the two-horned Ashtoreth."* 

20. Hina or Sina is also distinctively a water-goddess. In New 
Zealand she is best known in her character as '* the great swimmer," 
when in her grief for the loss of her husband she made the long 
journey of many months through the waves of the ocean to Sacred 
Island (Motu-tapu).^ In the same way had Ishtar mourned for her 
lord and wandered : 

** The darkling pathway o'er the restless waters 

Of seven seas that circle Death^s domain 
I trod, and followed after earth's sad daughters 

Tom from their loved ones and ne'er seen again/ '7 

In the Mangaian story Hina (Ina) also swims to Sacred Island, 

but mounted on a fish ; she herself is called Ina-ika '* Ina the fish," 

and the journey ends, as in the New Zealand legend, in her becoming 

•* the wife of the King of all Fish." The same tradition is related in 

Tahiti. In Hawaii^ Hina was the wife of Kuula (Tu-kura) the god of 

fishermen, and she was appealed to when her husband withdrew his 

favours." The Deluge in Hawaii is called ** the Flood of Royal Hina," 

and in Samoa Sina was invoked by the Maui brothers to make their 

hook hold when the earth was drawn up from the deep sea, just 

as in Hawaii the bait on the hook (when the land was drawn up) 

was the wing of Hina's favorite bird. The Samoan poet sings — 

" The fishes of the deep come inside the reef 
To the hook of thy son, O Sina.""> 

These quotations establish Hina*s position as a water-goddess. 

21. The Deluge- Bird. — A noticeable point in the tales concerning 
Isis is that she is often represented as a bird, usually as the dove. 
The bird was a common emblem of the soul in former times some- 
times even of deity. In ancient Persia the song of the bird was some- 
times thought to be a divine utterance or revelation.^^ '* The Ninevite 
sculptor typified the Supreme Being as an orb with the wings and 
tail of the dove."^ Of Isis, when she was worshipped by the Hittites 
as the fish-goddess, it is said '' a still more invariable and favourite 
attribution, however, was the white dove ; it was looked upon as an 
essentially holy burd, which it was sinful to kill for food or sport.''" 
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Semiramis turned herself into a dove when she was to be gathered to 
the immortals. ** Semiramis (whose Assyrian name IShammuramat 
means simply '* dove,*') is beyond doubt none other than the goddess 
Ishtar'*^ — that is, Isis. Massey, speaking of this goddess says, 
" Ishtar-Belit, the genitrix. ... as a statute with a golden dove 
on her head. . . . The fish denoted the element of water, the 
dove signified the soul of breath."' Ashtoreth was represented with 
the dove on her head.* These instances may suffice to identify Isis 
with the dove. 

22. Hina was not only the sister and wife of Maui, whose 
favourite transformation* was into the dove, but another brother, Bupe, 
(whose name means *' Dove ") came to her in that shape to Sacred 
Isle and bore her away."^ It was as a bird that the spirit of her 
future husband Tinirau came to her' in the Mangaian legend.^ When 
New Zealand was pulled up out of the waters by Maui the string was 
given to the dove to haul on.* Maui " was three months haulmg it 
above the water, and would not then have succeeded, had he not 
caught a dove, put his spirit into it, tied the line to which the land 
was fastened to its beaJc, and then caused the dove to fly to the 
clouds and draw up the islands above the surface of the water.^ But 
this dove drawing land above the waters is certainly the deluge-bird, 
that is Hina. In Tahiti, the great uncreated god Taaroa (Tangaroa), 
dwelling in the Beva (the Expanse, the upper Heavens) made Hina 
as his first act of creation, and in the Samoan story the deity 
Tangaroa sent down from heaven his daughter Sina (Hina) in the 
form of a bird. " She flew about, but coiild find no resting place, 
nothing but ocean. She returned to the heavens, but was again sent 
down by Tagaloa to search for land. First she observed spray, then 
water breaking, then land above the surfsMse, and then a dry place 
where she could rest.*'^^ This resembles the Biblical narrative of the 
bird-messenger of the deluge, and the Chaldean version also. ** At 
the dawn of the seventh day I took out a dove and sent it forth. 
The dove went to and fro, but found no resting place and returned." 
Sina chose the dove as her incarnation."^ 

28. The Rainbow, — The Bainbow was an accompaniment or 
attribute of Isis. In the Chaldean Deluge Tablets, it is said of Ishtar 
after the flood : '* And when the goddess Ishtar came she spread out 
on high the great bows of her father Anu. * By the necklace of my 
neck' she said, *I shall be mindful of these days.'"" E^ridwen, the 
Isis of the ancient Britons, also used the rainbow symbol. " The 
rainbow was adopted as a type of peace after storm. It was an image 
of Isis and Eeridwen ; the smile of serenity dawning after the deluge."^* 
Hina also appeared with the rainbow. Tangaroa (a Mangaian legend 
this) fell in love with her, " the god unfastened his girdle which mortals 
call the rainbow, and by this dazzling pathway descended to earth."^^ 
The celestial arc then seems to have become tiie property of the god- 
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dess, because when she had taken a mortal husband to the skies and 
he grew old (the Greek story of Tithonus), *' Ina caused a beautiful 
rainbow to span the heavens, by which her disconsolate aged husband 
descended to earth to die."^ This story belongs properly to Hina as 
the Moon-goddess (see ^ 24). In Hawaiian legend we are told that it 
is only by the rainbow that Hina's heavenly home can be approached.' 

24. The Moon-goddess. — We must now consider the most prominent 
aspect in which Isis appeared to the ancient world. She was emphati- 
ciJly the lunar goddess, the wife of Osiris the sun. The moon-deities 
of other nations than Egypt are probably adaptations or reflections of 
her. ** They also declare Isis to be the moon, and say that such 
statues of her as are homed were made in imitation of the crescent."' 
" Ishtar, wedded to the beautiful sun-god descended to Hades.*'* 
*' Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent homs."^ ** Ashtoreth or 
Ashtaroth," a Phoenician goddess-moon." '< Ishtar and Shamas the 
sun-god were children of Sin."^ It is from this name of Sin (Sina) 
for the moon-deity that Mount Sinai and the desert of Sin were 
named.'*' The sister goddesses worshipped by European peoples, 
agreeing with Isis in many of her attributes {ut infra) were also repre- 
sented with the crescent moon. So Artemis was Bicomis regina 
siderum^ and as Lima, Phoebe, Selene, Hecate, &c., is thus repre- 
sented. 

That Hina is the moon, is most certain. The original meaning of 
Sina or Hina seems to have been "white" or ^'silvery." The com- 
mon word for "the moon" in Polynesian is either makina or 
marama.^ It is masina in Samoan, mahvna in Tahitian, Tongan, 
Hawaiian, &c., but when personified the ma of mahina is omitted. 
Sina is " the woman in ths moon " in Samoa," and was worshipped as 
a goddess in one of the islands of the group, the month of May being 
called after her. In New Zealand " To Hina (the moon) belongs 
night and day " is a proverb quoted by White." In Earatonga and 
the Hervey Group, Hina (Ina) was wedded to Marama the moon-god, 
and became the moon goddess." In Tahiti, Hina, after many adventures 
went up to the moon to dwell, as she is also said to have done in 
the legends of Hawaii." The most interesting proof of this phase of 
Hina's existence as a goddess is her connection with Maui, and its 
likeness to the Asiatic and Eamic stories. There can be little doubt 
in the mind of anyone who has read Professor Max Miiller's paper on 
the subject" but tiiat Maui is a personification of the sun. I may 
perhaps add to his argument a few additional points of identification. 
Maui not only brought fire for the use of men" but in doing so 
assumed the shape of a hawk, the solar " bird of fire." " The hawk 
was her child and was the god of fire."^' So of Osiris it was said 
" sometimes he appears with the head of a hawk, as that bird from 
its quick and piercing eyes is a proper emblem of the sun." At 
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Nineveh, Layard says it was recognised that *' God is he who has the 
head of a hawk.*'^ Even the name seems to have been known in 
Egypt for we are told that '' one of their gods was Moui, apparently 
the same as Gom or Hercules, the splendour and light of the sun, and 
therefore called a son of Be,'" and this Moui had also the name of 
Ao," which as we have seen is the Maori word for " dayhght," and 
therefore appropriate to the Solar Hercules (see H 14). In Egypt the 
constellation sign of *^ The Scorpion '* was used as a symhol of the 
drying up of the inundation, because the scorpion could only live in 
dry places, and therefore was an emblem of the sun. Thus it is said 
" I am like the Sun in the Gates. I give the breath of life to Osiris. 
I have come Hke the Sun through the Gate of the Sun-goers, other- 
wise called the Scorpion.*'^ It is certainly a curious coincidence that 
the constellation Scorpio is pointed out in Polynesia as being the 
great fish-hook with which Maui hauled up the dry land out of the 
depths of the waters.*^ Just as Isis was the sister and wife of the sun- 
god Osiris, so was Hina the sister^ and wife^ of the solar deity Maui, 
and in estabUshing the identity of Osiris with Maui we establish also 
that of Isis with Hina. 

Professor Max Miiller in his introduction to the Bev. Dr. Gill's 
Myths and Songs, says '' That the name of the sun-god in Mangaia 
is Ba has been pointed out as a strange coincidence with Egypt, but 
more really important is the story of Ba being made captive, as 
reminding us of similar solar legends in Greece, Germany, Peru, and 
elsewhere.*' I may point out a still more curious identity in the body 
of t}iis story. When Maui was noosiug the Sun all the ropes he tried 
burnt up in the fierce heat, until at last he made a noose of the hair of 
his beautiful sister,^ and this was unconsumed. This incident is 
repeated in far-off North America, where the sun -catching story is 
related by the Dog-rib Indians, who say that the noose which held 
the sun was made from the hair of the hero's sister.' It is idle to 
talk of coincidence in cases Hke this ; the incidents are identical. 
However the stories have travelled, the myth is one, although why 
Hina's hair should have possessed this virtue is a problem for ethno- 
logists to solve. 

25. The rending of Osiris, — The connection of Isis-Hina with 
Osiris-Maui is made yet more plain by reference to the Polynesian 
calendar of nights of the month. In the Osiris-myth we are told that 
Typhon tore the body of Osiris into fourteen parts, and this act is 
supposed to typify the conflict between the powers of light and dark- 
ness. *' One character of Osiris is that of Lord of Light in the Moon, 
the reflector of the solar Hght. The fourteen parts are the fourteen 
days or nights from full to new moon."^° (This was the month of four 
weeks or 28 days — for three nights the moon entered the realm of dark- 
ness.) So also Hesiod says *' The fourteenth is a day sacred beyond 
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all others/'^ If we now turn to the Polynesian lunations, we shall 
find that the fourteenth night is called by the Marquesans, AttM^ 
ue.f " god " — it is also called by the Hawaiians Akua " god " — and 
by the Maoris (in its full name) Atua-whaka-haehae, Whaka-haehae 
is properly a verb, of which whaka is the causative prefix, signifying 
" to make, to cause,'* while hoe means '' to tear, to rend." If the 
fourteenth lunar day was sacred in Egypt and Asia as the day of '' the 
rending of the sun-god " it is a strange coincidence that the fourteenth 
lunar day in Polynesia was the day of '* the rending of the god.'*' 

26. A goddess of the dark. — Although the moon-goddess was herself 
essentially a light-bearer, yet she was often alluded to strangely as 
" the Dark One " at times. She is represented with a black veil as 
the dark-robed Latona' — the black Demeter (Pausanias, 8, 42) and 
furva Persephone (Hor. Od. 2, 18). So also we hear of the other forms 
of Isis, as the black Aphrodite, the black Diana of Ephesus, &c., &c. 
•< They also declare Isis to be tiie moon. . . . and that the black 
habit in which she so passionately pursues the sun sets forth her 
disappearings and eclipses."* As Hecate she is the goddess of the 
darkness of night and the infernal regions, as Geres she was called 
Nigra because moaning for her daughter Kore or Persephone, and she 
is presented with a black veil and with a dove on her head. " Dark- 
ness was the first Bevealer of Light in the stars, and therefore a form 
of the genitrix, the mother who is called Mistress of Darkness and 
the Bringer-forth of Light. In the last of the Izdubar legends, the 
mother of all is Ishtar, * She who is Darkness, the Mother, the 
emaner of the Dawn.' "'^ The ibis as a black and white bird was 
sacred to Ids, and the robes of her priests were pied. By means of 
this knowledge we can understand iSie New Zealand name for Hina, 
viz., Hina-uri. Uri in Polynesian means '' black," ^* dark," some- 
times dark-blue." Hina's name in Hawaii was HmaiaeleeUt and eleele 
means black or dark. Such an epithet applied to one whose chief 
name means white or bright, and her compound name (Hina-uri) 
'' Light-Dark " would be incomprehensible unless as a lunar appella- 
tion. 

27. The Water of Life. — This singular myth is as well-known in 
Polynesia as in Asia. Li Chaldea the Miebalati, the *' waters of life " 
are in legend connected chiefly with Ishtar (Isis), and some of the most 
beautiful ancient poetry we have yet discovered is that relating to her 
visit to the fountain of life in the Land of Shadows. Those who 
wish to read on the subject may turn to Professor Louis Dyer's poems 
of Ishtar in Urugal, Ishtar's Lament, and the prose description in the 
same volume.^ Ishtar goes to the land of the Dead, to find her fedr 
young bridegroom the sun-god, who has set in the night of winter — 
when '' the women are weeping for Tammuz."^ As Isis is connected 
with '* the waters of life " so also is Hina. ''When the moon dies 
she goes to the * Living Water of Tane,' to the great lake of Aewa — 
to the water which can restore all, even the moon to its path in the 
sky.'" « rjs^^Q women assembled and bewailed those who had died 
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sinoe the last (new moon), nttering the following lament : ^* Alas 1 
Alas ! thou Moon hast returned to life, but our departed beloved ones 
have not. Thou hast bathed in the living waters of Tane, and had 
thy life renewed, but there has been no fountain of living water to 
restore life to our departed ones. Alas 1 Alas 1 *'^ As it has been 
shewn that the Moon is Hina, her connection with << the waters of 
life,'* is certain. 

28. The Mother-goddess, — Professor Max Miiller, speaking of our 
goddess Hina, says *' It is impossible to read the Polynesian story of 
Ina and her mortal lover, who, as he grew old and infirm, had to be sent 
back to the earth to end his days there, without thinking of Selene and 
Endymion, of Eos and Tithonos, though few would venture to connect 
her name with that of Ino Leucothea.'*' This is quite true, it is im- 
possible ; although Leucothea is an epithet which may well be appHed 
to Hina the Shining. The real identity of Ina is not with Ino, but with 
Inachis, that is with lo, the daughter of Inachus a water-deity.* A 
hundred allusions in classical story tell us how Zeus fell in love with 
lo, and how, in the shape of a beautiful white heifer, she fled to 
Egypt and became the mother of Apis by *' a ray from Heaven " 
(Osiris).^ The mythological identity of lo and Isis is fully accepted.' 
An early Egyptian moon-god was called loh, and bore a crescent on 
his head." Bunsen^ also mentions this deity. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
says that the name lo is connected with ehs '' the cow '* and in a note 
adds that this refutes the idea of the modem introduction of the story 
of lo into Egypt.* That the early androgynous moon-deities of Egypt 
should merge in Isis, the great moon-homed goddess, was to be ex- 
pected. The name of lo, we are told by three Maori scholars, 
was the name of the Supreme Deity among the Maoris.* 
White says ''lo is really the God, he made heaven and earth.'*^ So 
also G. 0. Davis wrote '' The oldest Maori prayers were those ad- 
dressed to the sacred lo "" and both writers give incantations to this 
deity. That published by Davis states that '* the two of Taingahue *' 
that is, the sun and moon, were placed under the maru (shadow or 
protection) of lo. It is quite possible that there is no connection 
between the great Maori deity lo (who is possibly lao) and the lo who 
is Isis, it may be a mere sound-resemblance in words, but there is 
one curious point of coincidence between Hina and the heifer-goddess, 
viz, J their being watched by a many-eyed guardian. Juno was jealous 
of the beautiful heifer in which was embodied the form of the maiden 
loved by Jove, so she set the hundred-eyed Argus, the brother of 
Osiris, to watch her. So, also, when Sina (Hina) was watched by the 
sister of her husband, in the shape of a bird having nine eyes: 
** Sina said to her husband ''My dear, tell your sister to shut some of 
her eyes.*' So he said to his sister " Shut your eyes ; Sina is 
terrified," &c., &c.^* With one exception, this is is the only instance I 
know of in Polynesian tradition of any supernatural person having 
an abnormal number of limbs or features, and that exception is Maui, 
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who in Mangareva is called matavaru, " the eight-eyed *' — ^bnt as Maui 
is the sun, this probably relates to him as " the four-faced Baal " — 
** the four-faced image of Baal (Zeus) which Manasseh set up in the 
House of the Lord (Souidas in yoc. Manasses)," or as " the four-faced 
solar deity in the Eerameikos."^ 

29. The dog-deities, — By some astronomically -bom myth there is 
relation between the Dog- Star and the Deluge. We find in the 
Bundahish that Tishtar (Sirins) produced the deluge. In Egypt, 
where there was an annual inundation of the Nile, the myth connected 
itself with Isis the presiding goddess of the waters, so it was fabled 
that Anubis, the dog-headed deity was a son of Osiris. Anubis was 
" the barker," he who gave warning of the rising waters,' and Plutarch 
says that ** the soul of Isis was called the dog by the Greeks.'*' This 
then explains the connection between Hina and Owa (or Irawaru) ; Maui 
changing Hina's first husband into a dog,^ and she is shewn also to 
be the mother of Pero (a Maori word for ** dog ") who was the tutelary 
deity of dogs.'^ On this account Maori women were forbidden to eat 
the flesh of the dog, which was a luxury reserved for men. 

80. The evidence of names. — We cannot pursue this subject further 
without considering the identity of names. Hina had several Poly- 
nesian names, some only dialectical variants as Hina, Sina, or Ina ; 
others were epithets as Hina-uri, Hina-ika, &c., while the names of 
Isis, as we have seen, were very numerous. If the name of Isis should 
be written in Polynesian letters, it would be Ihi or Ihihi. A name 
actually given to Hina by the New Zealanders was Ihi-ihi.^ The 
meaning of the word ihi is difficult to give in a precise translation, but 
all its meanings refer to points noticeable in Ids-worship. For 
instance, it means *' a ray of the sun,'' and we are told that Isis became 
pregnant by a ray which was Osiris.^ ** Slavic idols such as Perun 
and Podaga have rays roimd their heads, as has the rune B when it 
stands for Badegast. Did rays originally express the conception of 
divine and lustrous beauty?"^ Ihi is also *' supernatural power," and 
we find it personified and invoked {ut supra H 11). Again it means " a 
furrow " — " to split and divide," and the furrow-making plough was 
the car of Isis {ut infra H 82). It was " an emanation," and as both 
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3. Jioraltf 38. 
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committed no sin, but she was with ohild by the sun. As the child (a boy) grew up, he was 
naughty ; they accordingly sent him in a canoe to go and live with his lather the sun in the sky.*' 
•Lawry's Friendly and Fetjee Islands, p. 114. The rererend author of oonzse sees in this some 
reference to the Christian Incarnation, and suspects biblical influence. 
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a certain action in the open air they would be pierced by Uie divine rays. The warning was not at- 
tended to, and ** Bird- from-the-Sun " carried off the woman. Unfortunately the legend cannot be 
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8. Grimm's Teut. Myth, 333. 
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h^i and dftwn it was a Ijpe of lais.^ Bd-iH^ a ray of the 
Biuiy is probaUy a seeondary mwuring — ^philologically, I Yentnre 
to soggest that piiiiiazily the woid was like the Tongan id to 
hisSy and onee bad a conaonant before it as MM, Am, skMi^ kin^ or 
some sonnd pbonetieaQj indicating tbe rush of water, as in the Maori 
kiki to biss. Tbe real meaning of leis, as of Ibi, is lost in tbe dark- 
ness of the centimes, bnt thoogh many guesses bays been made, the 
origin is lost in ^e secondly meanings, saeb as rays, fiirrows, 
sacred, Ac., &c. Another name of Hina is that of Hina-te-iwaiwa (or 
Hine-te-iwaiwa or Hine te biYahiTa).* Tbe spellings are various, bnt 
all have meanings if translated. If nw or iwa is correct, this is the 
Polynesian word for "nine** and is probably a mystical allosion to 
the nine months of gestation in women, beouise it was particularly 
nnder this name that Hina was invoked by women in childbirth,* and 
and for the same reason that the necklace of Isis contained tbe nine 
beads. It may be a reference to her as Iva, she being the first woman 
created, and some word-jnggle has connected her with " the barker."^ 
In Aitntaki (Hervey IsUnds), the " fur land of sonls " is called Iva, 
and seems to answer to the " bright land of Sina in the skies " to 
which the spirits of the blessed dead pass from Nine (Savage Island), 
jnst as in old Ghaldea a man prayed for lus king to live hereafter *' in 
the land of the silver sky."' If again the name shoold be read as 
Hiva or Siva it might either be a memory of the Indian Siva, '' on 
whose diadem is a crescent"* and so be a lunar appellative, or as nva 
means ' dark ' it may be an additional epithet as ' the Dark One.* 

81. The goddeu of chUdbirtk, — ^It has been remarked that " it may 
seem difficult at first to trace the connection between the moon, a water- 
goddess, and a dei^ presiding over child-birth, yet it is certain that 
such a connection did exist."^ It is as certain that the relation existed 
in the case of Hina as in ^at of Isis. It is acknowledged by classical 
authorities that Lucina, Diana, Bona-Mater, and the other mother- 
protecting goddesses of the ancient world were only forms of Isis, the 
Eternal Mother. In the hour of parturition the Maoris appealed to 
Hina as Hine-te-iwaiwa, with the invocation 

" Weave, weave the mat. 

Coach for my nnbom child," Ac., Ae.8 

82. The goddess of agriculture, weaving, Sc. — The inundation in 
Egypt was of so useful a nature that the water-goddess became the deity 
nourishing the growth of crops, &c. It is said that Ceres is Isis 
when representing '* the earth changed by the flood," and Minerva is 
Isis as "proclaiming the season of the year when husbandmen were 
to apply themselves to the fabrications of linen." As the Isis of Sais, 
she (Mmerva) appears with an owl at her feet. " Isis signified the 
harvest."* Wherever the Great Mother was celebrated in festival 
her chariot took the form of the ark (boat) or else of the plough. In 
her crescent-boat, the moon, Isis had for ever floated Uirough the 
skies, and on the plough her image was borne along at feasts till late 

1. In Tahitian and Hawaiian (in wbich dialects S. See IT 31. 

e and i often change places), iA«=a spear 4. See IT S9. 

or javelin* protiably becanse as Macrotiins 6. Sayoe's Astoria, 77. 

otMerres (Sat. L, 17) Under the name of C. HUopaieMu 

arrows the darting ! tbe rays is shown." 7. Baring-Gtonld's Curious MfOu IL, 235. 

There is also phonetic 'resemblance between 8. See Sh<atiand's McmH RtUgion and Myth. pp. 

lo and the Greek iot, an arrow ; Sanscrit, 38 & 109. 

iMhu, an arrow ; Uh, energy. 9. Commentary on Homer d: Vifril, pp. 46 , 1 12 

2. Saeiria. a342. 
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in the middle ages. Isis^ was identified by Grimm with a Teutonic 
goddess Ziza, who was carried on a boat or car in the 14th century 
and at Ulm so late as a.d. 1688.' The Eomans bore her bark laden with 
the first fimits of spring on the 5th March, at the feast of Isidis Navi- 
giiun. For the boat of the water-goddess was sometimes substituted 
the plough of the Corn-mother, and the plough adorned with ribbons 
was drawn in triumph by young men and maidens. " The furrow or 
kesh plays a greater part in the Mazdean liturgy than any other,"' 
and we find that in New Zealand that ihi means not only '' a ray,*' 
but '*a furrow," and ''to divide by a line.'* Maui and Hina, the 
deities whom we have seen to be inseparable in myth, appear to have 
divided their duties as patrons of agriculture, &c. Thus it is said 
that '' Maui is the Geres of New Zealand. When the heavens appear 
chequered with white clouds on a blue surface, the god is said to be 
planting his potatoes."' When the Eomans worshipped the Magna 
Mater a ''left hand" was carried in procession; ^e left hand is 
called maui in Maori. Maui was invoked for success in planting the 
kumara crops (sweet potatoes), and in fishing.' The charm or invo- 
cation at planting the kumara was addressed to Pani,^ and this Pani 
was the wife of Maui-whare-ldno.^ Golenso adds that at such seasons 
(root-planting) a peculiarly-shaped, abnormal and rather large kumara 
root was met with, though by no means freqnently (sometimes not one 
such in the whole cultivation), and that this was called Pani's 
canoe =Pam's medium between her and her priests and the crop ; it 
was consequently highly sacred and was never eaten by the people." 
It was sure to presage fertility. If it was Pani's vaka (" canoe " or 
" medium ") it was probably only because it was emblematic of the bark, 
(vaJUca) or ark, which was ike boat or a symbol of the ancient goddess.' 
Perhaps the most singular coincidence of names to be found anywhere 
is that of the name of Isis (or lo) as Inachis^^ with thelnachi ceremony 
of Tonga, wherein the first-fruits of the yam-season were offered to 
the gods ; the yams for offering being bound spirally with ribbons 
exactly in the manner the pine-cones were bound in honour of Isis- 
Ceres at the Eleusinian Mysteries." Swine were offered to Ceres in 
the Mysteries," and swine were also offered to Hina by the Polynesians 
of Hawaii. Isis invented spinning or weaving, and, in Polynesia, 
where the tapa or cloth made from bark superseded the ordinary 
weaving of other lands, Hina was always regarded as the supreme 
maker of cloth. In Samoa she is supposed to be still beating cloth 
(in the moon), and in Baiatea they show the place where she used to 
make her tapa, 

88. The son of the goddess. — The famous son of Osiris and Isis was 
Grus or Horus, himself the later Sun. He was often pictured as a 
fish, or with the fish-sign over his head, probably because his mother 
was the goddess of the waters. " In the Hermean Zodiac, Pisces is 
named Ichton, and the fish is the female goddess who brought forth 

1. See Tadtng' Oermania IX. 7. White's Ancient HUtory of the Maori, HI. p. 114. 
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the young BQn-god as her fish/'^ Hina brought forth to her hosband 
''the king of all fish," a son named Eoro or Oro. Fomander has noted 
his opinion that Orus is connected with Oro and mentions that the 
Bacchus of the Arabs, the Orotal of Herodotus (III. 8) is probably 
Oro.' Whether the name is coincident or not, I may explain that 
Koro or Kolo in Polynesia means a loop or circle, and has many com- 
pounds,' while the Egyptian Orus is represented with a hoop as a 
symbol.^ In the Transformation of Horus, the re-begotten, the sun 
or god has to cross the waters/ Not only had the child of Hina to 
cross the waters, but when he, the newly-born, was being carried 
across the waters by the Dove (Bupe) the placenta fell into the 
water and was devoured by a shark.' This was most necessary 
from the Polynesian point of view, the place were the placenta 
(whewia) was buried, marked the country (whenua) of the new- 
born child, and a shark's maw was the proper home for the birth-sign 
of the son of '* the king of eA\ fish." ^e fifth day of the moon*s age 
wae called Akoro or Okoro ('' of Eoro **) aiter this child of the lunar 
goddess Hina. In Dr. Oill's interesting legends we find that Eoro 
planted the first pandanus tree in Mangaia^ and taught the natives 
the art of dancing, which he had learnt from his great father when 
they had called up the fishes of the ocean to dance upon the shore.' 
Thus Eoro, "the circle," first taught dancing, the mystic Cyclic 
Dance, on the shore which was the realm of his parentd. The Greek 
poet says " And the moon dances, and the fifty daughters of Nereus 
who are in the sea and in the eddies of the overflowing rivers, cele- 
brate in cboric dance the golden-crowned damsel and her awful 
mother, "" and an English poet '* The sounds and seas with all their 
finny drove. Now to the moon in wavering morrice move.'* 

84. Space and the attention of readers, I fear, fail me in showing 
the many coincidences of these curious stories. I will now sum up 
the many points in which Isis and Hina have concurrent legends. 
They were water-goddesses, moon-deities, invoked in child-birth, 
associated with the Dove, with the rainbow, the 11th day of the 
moon, the growth of crops, the preparing of cloth, the plough or 
furrow, the ray, the dog-deities, the many-eyed watcher, the Water of 
Life, &c., &c. 

1. PI. II., Vol. n., BB ; quoted by MaBsey, I., 453. 5. Massey Nat. Genesis I., 549. 

2. The Polynesian Raef, 1. 46. 6. Grey's Polynesian Mythology 68. 

S. In Maori, putoro to surround with a halo, 7. For he was child of the Corn-mother. 

koropeva a ring, koromeJte in coils, &a 8. Oill's Myths and Songs, 100. 

4. Com. on Homer A Virgil. Orlmm says that 9. Ion. 1074 <l. stq, 

the Slavonic kolo means "awheel.''^ TViii. 
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TE HAERENGA MAI KUPE I HAWAIKI. 



Na Tb Whetu. 
Communicated bt Mb. Elsdon Best. 

(With Notes bt the Editobs). 



Ite wa ka baere mai a Eupe ratou ko ana tamariki me ana mann 
e rua, ko Bupe tetehi, ko Te Kawau-a-tom tetehi, katahi ka haere 
mai a, ka tae mai ki tenei motu. Kb, aha mai ki te tai hauauru, ka 
haere mai a, Waitemata, haere mai a, Manukau, katahi ka takua te 
kawan hei titiro i te kaha o te ia o Manukau ; kaore i kaha. Ka 
haere mai a, Waikato, kaore i kaha ; haere mai a, Whaingaroa, haere 
mai a, Kawhia, Mokau, Waitara, Patea, Whennakura, katahi ka puia 
nga otaota i waenganui o Patea ki Whenuakura — te take o tena, he 
taunaha kainga. Ea haere a, Whanganui, ka haere a, Waikanae, Te 
Bimurapa, Hataitai, ka horahia te ra o te waka o Eupe. Ao ake, ka 
tae ki Whanganui-a-tara, ka huaina te ingoa o te toka e tu na i te 
pawaha o Whanganui-a-tara ko Te Ure-o-Eupe. Ea haere a, 
Wairarapa, a, Te Matau-a-Maui ; ka hoki mai i reira, a, Te Bimurapa ; 
ka noho i reira. 

Eo ana manu kei te haere ; ko Bupe, tana mahi he kimi i nga 
kakano o nga motu ; kaore i kitea. Eo te mahi a Te Eawau-a-toru, he 
kimi i nga whenua kaha te ia. Te taenga ki Baukawa, te tirohanga 
atu, ehara ; kaore e kaha. Akuanei ka haere mai nga manu o tera 
motu, ka kite i a Bupe, ka ui atu a Bupe, '*! haere mai koutou i 
whea ? *' Ea ki atu te iwi ra, ** No tera motu matou.*' Eatahi a Bupe 
ka ki atu, '* He aha nga kai o tena whenua? " Eatahi ka ki mai : 
'* Ea nui, otira, mau e haere ake akuanei." 

Ea rongo atu a Te Eawau-a-toru, katahi ka ki atu, *' Tena, kaore 
ranei koutou i kite i tetehi whenua kaha te ia o te moana ? inahoki a 
Baukawa, ko te ingoa noa iho i rahi, kaore i kaha te ia." Eatahi ka 
ki atu taua iwi, *' Eei reira ; mau e haere ake." Ea ki atu, ** Ae." 

Ea hoki, ka tae ki a Eupe ; katahi a Bupe ka korero atu ; kua 
whakaae a Eupe. Ea mutu to tera, katahi a Te Eawau-a-toru ka 
korero atu i tana kupu, ** E Eupe ! kua rongo au i te korero a nga iwi 
o tera motu, kei reira tetehi whenua kaha te ia o te moana." Eatahi 
a Eupe ka ki atu, ** E pai ana, haere tirohia." 

Ea noho a Eupe i Te Bimurapa, ratou ko ana kotiro ; ko te ingoa 
o tetehi ko Mohuia, ko Tokahaere te ingoa o tetehi. Eatahi nga 
manu nei ka haere, ka tae ki Puhikereru, ka noho. Ea titiro a Bupe 
ki te manu e kai ana i te hua o te rakau, ka kaha te ra, ka huh ki te 
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wai ; ka mntu Id te wai, ka kai ano i te hna o te rakau ; ka mntu, ka 
hnri ano ki te wai. Katahi a Bupe ka haere, ka titiro i nga kai a te 
iwi e kai mai nei. Tana haerenga atu, ka titiro, nui rawa atu te kai, 
ka kai hoki ia, ka ora, katahi hoki ia ka haere ki te wai, ka titiro, 
katahi hoki ia ka rere ki te wai, ka hoki ake. E hoa ma ! kaore tera i 
hoki mai ki a Eupe. 

Katahi a Te Eawau-a-tom ka haere, ratou ko ona hoa, ka tata, e 
ma maero te mamao atn, ka ki atu nga hoa, *' Koia tera e hamra mai 
ra.*' Eatahi ratou ka haere, te tirohanga atu o taua tangata ki te ia e 
haere mai ana, e tia he rere e rere ana ki te pari. Eatahi ka ki atu 
nga hoa, '* Taihoa e haere, kia tutu te tai.*' Eatahi tera ka ki atu, 
*' Eo tona tikanga tenei i haere mai ai ahau, ki te taea e au, ehara, 
kaore he kaha." Ea ki atu te tanga whenua, *' Mehemea he whaka- 
taetae tau i haere mai ai, e pai ana, ma matou e titiro te ahua o te tai." 
Eatahi ka tirohia, no te mea ano ka kaha te tupou o te ia ; katahi ka 
karanga atu te toi whenua, '* Eua tupou te ia, whakamatauria !'* 
Eatahi ka haere atu ki te tupouranga, katahi ka tukua tetehi parirau, 
ka tatu, kaore i riro mai. Eatahi ka tuturi nga turi ki te whenua, ka u, 
katahi ka tukua iho tetehi parirau, tau kau iho. Titiro tonu te tanga 
whenua, kua karanga etehi, <* E Ta ! ka mate ! ka mate ! ka mate !" 
Eatahi ka tukua tetehi parirau, ko tetehi parirau kei roto i te wai 
kua whiti ki tetahi taha, kotahi kei runga ano kei te kawe, kaore rawa 
i te ata tau ; nawai i kaha, i kaha, katahi ka tukua, ka whano ka rite 
te putanga o te uma, katahi ka piroria, E hoa ! ka whati te parirau o 
taua manu. Na te whatinga o tetehi parirau, i whai ara ai mo nga 
kaipuke ki taua awa, ki Te Aumiti, mei kore i whati kua kapi te awa. 
Eo te parirau i ora, kaore i te haerea e te kaipuke ; ka mate i konei 
te toa a Eupe. 

Ea tatari, a Eupe, ka roa; ka rere mai te pokai-tara, tika tonu mai 
ki te kainga o Eupe, ka rongo atu te kotiro a Eupe i te iwi ra e karanga 
mai ana, ''kua mate!" Mohio tonu taua wahine, kua mate ana 
mokai, ka tangi taua wahine, katahi ka rere ki te moana, ka mate. 
Eite noa atu a Eupe, kua mate, waiho tonu iho hei kowhatu kei Te 
Bimurapa, e huaina ana te ingoa, ko Mohuia. 

I te wa ka mate nga manu me te tamahine a Eupe, katahi ka tangi, 
ka haehae i a ia, ka rere nga toto raina tonu ki tatahi, e mau na ano 
inaianei ; mei haere ana tetehi kia kite, kaore e ngaro. Ea mutu tena 
mahi katahi a Eupe ka whakaaro noa iho, *' Eua kore oku painga ki 
te noho, ko te mea pai oku, he hoki." Eatahi a Eupe ka hoki kiraro ; 
ka haere, a Whanganui, ka haere tonu ka tae ano ki waenganui o 
Whenuakura raua ko Patea. Eatahi ka titiro ki uta, ka titiro ki te 
moana, ka tangi a Eupe, ka mutu. Ao ake ka haere a, Waitara, ka 
haere a, Eawhia, haere tonu a, Eaipara. Haere tonu, ka tae ki Motiwha- 
tiwha, ka tutaki ki a Turi e haere mai ana. Ea u ki uta, ka tangi ; 
ka mutu, kei runga a Eupe e whai korero ana ; ka mutu ; kei runga 
ko Turi e mihi ana; ka mutu; haere tonu te ui a Turi, *'E Eupe! 
kahore koe i kite morehu o te motu nei?" £[a ki atu a Eupe, 
**Eahore au i kite, engari, i rongo au ki te reo e ngo haere ana, 
ko tetehi i runga i te paepae ano o raua, ko tana hoa e titakataka 
ana, heoti ano aku i kite ai o tenei motu, ka mutu." 

I te ata ka aio. Katahi a Turi ka karanga atu ki a Eupe, '* E 
Eupe 1 me hoki taua ki te whenua i haerea na e koe." Eatahi a 
Eupe ka karanga atu, <* Hoki Eupe ? " Eatahi a Eupe ka karanga 
atu, '* E Turi ! haere, kia maro to haere ki tua o te maunga huka, e 
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kiie koe he awa kei tua, e kite koe i nga otaota, i kapuia, koia tena, hei 
kona he kainga mou.** Eatahi a Turi ka haere mai a, Manuka ; haere 
mai a, Eawhia ; haere mai a, Waitara ; haere mai a, Taranaki ; haere 
tonn ka tae ki Patea. Te huringa mai, kua kite i nga otaota i kapuia 
i te ngatuawa o Whenuaknra. Eatahi ka hoki ki mari, katahi ka eke 
ki uta, ka noho i reira. Ka roa e noho ana, katahi a Turi ka haere a, 
Whanganoi ; haere tonn a, Otaki, haere a, Waikanae ; katahi ka poua 
te rohe atu, ko Meremere te pon a Tori. 

Ea hoki mai a Tori ki Patea, i muri ka haere atu nga iwi ki runga 
ki tana whenna, noho ai. Ea mutu. 



TRANSLATION. 
THE OOMINQ OP EUPE FROM HAWAIEI TO NEW ZEALAND, 



By Te Whetu. 



At the time that Eupe^ came to this country with his children he 
brought with him two birds named Rupe^ and Te Eawau-a-toru'; he 
came along (over the ocean) until he arrived at this island (of New 
Zealand). His course was directed towards the western sea; he 
called at Waitemata f Auckland Harbour) and afterwards, Manukau. 
Here be sent forth me cormorant to see whether the currents of 
Manukau had any strength ; it proved that they had not. He then 
came on to Waikato and tested that river ; but the currents had no 
strength, and from there he came on to Whaingaroa, Eawhia, Mokau, 
Waitara, Patea, and Whenuakura. Between the rivers Patea and 
Whenuakura, he gathered some of the vegetation into a bunch and 
bound it up — ^the meaning of this was, a taking possession of the land. 

He then proceeded on to Whanganui, to Waikanae, to Te Rimu- 
rapa (near Gape Te-ra-whiti), and to Hataitai (Lyell Bay, just outside 
Port Nicholson) where the sail of the canoe of Eupe was spread out. 
The following day he arrived at Whanganui-a-tara (or Port Nicholson), 
and named the rock which stands at the mouth of that harbour, Te 
Ure-o-Eupe. He then went on to Wairarapa, and as far as Te Matau- 
a-Maui (Gape Eidnappers) from which place he returned to Te Rimu- 
rapa, where he remained. 

All this time Eupe's birds constantly flew about; Rupe*s object 
was to discover the (useful) seeds of the forest, but he failed to And 
any. Te Eawau-a-toru occupied himself in searching for places where 
the currents were strong. 

On their arrival at Raukawa (Gook's Strait), it was examined, and 
behold ! the currents had no strength. Presently the birds of the South 
Island came over and saw Rupe, so Rupe asked of them : '* Whence 
have you come from ? " and the people (sic) replied : •* We came frum 
the other island." Then said Rupe : '* What sorts of food are there 
in that land ? *' the reply was : ** A great many, but you come over 
presently and see." 

1. Kape is frequently aoeredited with having diaoovered the New Zealand lalandB. 
S. Bnpe is the emblematioal name for the woodpifleon. 

8. Te &awaa-a-toru. The Kawan is the New 2iealand shag or cormorant, often found 
flahing in the strong ouxrents. 
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When Te KawBa-»-iora heard this he asked : " Say, ha^e joa ever 
seen a land in which the currents of the sea aie veiy strong t as for 
Baukawa its name alone is great, but its cmrmts have no strength." 
Then those people (sic) replied : ** Across there (are the cunents), 
come orer and see £ar yooi^elL" To which hev^ied : ** Iwill do so." 

They then retained to Kape, and Bnpe repotted to him what he 
had heard, and Knpe consented to his going. When he had finished, 
Te Kawaa-a-toni spoke his word : ** O Knpe 1 I have heard the words 
of the people of the other island ; in that place is a land where the 
strength of the currents of the sea is great.'* Knpe replied : *' It is 
weU, go and examine it." 

Knpe settled down at Te Bimnrapa together with his danghters, 
the names of whom were Mohnia and Toka-haere. Then the two 
birds left, and after aniYing at Pahi-kereru,^ remained there. Bape saw 
birds feeding on the firnit of a tree, and when the son shone strongly, 
they went to the water (to drink), after which they returned again to 
the tree to feed on the fruit, and then again visited the water. Then 
Bnpe went to find ont the kind of food the people (ne) were eating, 
and on his amyal he saw there was food there in great plenty ; he ate 
nntil he was satisfied and then went to the water to drink, siid then 
after looking abont flew into the water and back again.* 

Friends ! that bird never returned to Knpe. 

In the meantime, Te Eawan-a-tom and his Mends proceeded on 
their way, and when they drew near — two miles distant perhaps — 
they said to him : " There it (the cnirent) is, the roar reaches even 
here." They then proceeded, and when that man (sic) looked at the 
approaching cnirent, it seemed like a waterfidl falling over a precipice, 
l^en his finends said to him : " Tarry awhile, imtQ the tide is foil." 
The other replied : ** That is the reason I came ; if I overcome it, it 
is nothing — ^it has no strength." The people of the land said : " If it 
was for the porpose of contending (wi& the cmront) you came, it is 
well; we will go and see what state the tide is in." They then 
examined the current and found it fell steeply (oveiffiJls ?) ; then called 
out the tai-whenua^ or people of the land : " The cnirent is oveifalling ; 
now tiy it !" So he went to the oveifitll, and tried it with one of bis 
wings ; it touched the water and he could not recover it. Then he 
knelt so that his knees fiimly touched the ground, and let fall his 
other wing, which barely touched (the water). The people of the 
country were all the time looking on ; some called out : " Oh Sir ! 
you will be killed! you will perish!" Then he depressed his wing 
again, whilst that one in the water extended across to the &r side (of the 
channel), the first wing was still flapping in the air and had not quite 
touched (the water). He strove and strove, and then let it fall, and 
so soon as (the water) reached the height of his breast, ^the current) 
twirled him round and round. Friend ! one of the wings of that 
bird was broken. It is because of the breaking of this wing that 
there is a passage for ships through that channel at Te Aumid'; if it 
had not broken it would have remained closed. The wing which 
remained whole, does not allow of ships passing. So died the brave- 
one of Eupe. 

L Pnhi-Kezem, a mountain aaid to be in Pelarus Sound, Mtobratod for pigeons, 
a The etory here exactly deeeribee the hahits of the wood pigeon when feeding, 
a Toi-whenna, 4tnd Tanga>whenaa are hen iq^iplied to the people of the land. Toi 
if nid by the late John White to haye been the name of the abongineB of New Zealand. 
i, Te AomitL— The French Paas, between D'Urrille Island andttie main. 
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Eupe waited a long time, and then there arrived a flock of terns ; 
they flew straight to the home of Kupe. Directly Kupe's daughter 
heard the flock calling out '* dead, dead/' that woman knew her pets 
were dead ; she cried and mourned for them and then rushed into the 
sea and was drowned. When Eupe saw that she was dead, he 
changed her body into a rock at Te Bimurapa, which is still called by 
her name, Mohuia. 

On the death of the birds and his daughter, Eupe lamented, and 
cut his flesh in sign of mourning, and his blood flowed straight down 
to the sea, and is to be seen there even now ; if any one goes to look 
for it, it will not be hidden. After all these events had occured, Kupe 
thought to himself: ** There is no good in my remaining here, the 
best thing I can do is to return." So Eupe returned northwards and 
arrived at Whanganui, and still going on came to that part of the 
coast between Whenuakura and Patea ; there he looked away inland, 
and away seaward, and lamented (his loss). At the break of day he 
went on again and arrived at Waitara, tben went on to Kawhia, then 
to E^ipara, and then departing (from this island) he finally arrived at 
Motiwhatiwha^ where he met Turi who was on his way here (to New 
Zealand). They landed and greeted one another, at the end of which 
Eupe rose up to speak ; when he had ended, Turi arose and after he 
had greeted Eupe, began to question him : ** Oh Kupe ! did you not 
see any renmants of people in the island 7'' Eupe replied : *' I did 
not see any, but I heard the voices of some grunting ; one was on top 
of a bar or rail, and his companion was turning head-over-heels ; those 
were all I saw in that Island. 

In the morning it was a calm. Turi called out to Eupe: *' Oh 
Eupe ! let us both return to the land to which you went." Eupe 
rephed to him: "Will Eupe return ?"« and he added: **0h Turi! 
proceed, let your course be direct past the snowy mountain,' and 
when you see a river beyond and a bunch of vegetation tied up, that 
is the place ; let your home be there." And so Turi came on (to New 
Zealand) to Manukau, to Eawhia, to Waitara, to Taranaki, and con- 
tinued on till he arrived at Patea. As he looked about, he saw the 
bunch of vegetation that was tied up at the mouth of Whenuakura. 
Then he returned back and landed (at Patea) and remained there. 
After a lengthened stay, Turi went to Whanganui and on to Otaki 
and Waikanae, where he set up his boundary ; Meremere was the 
name of the boundary post of Turi. 

Turi then returned to Patea, and subsequently the people spread 
over that district and dwelt there. This is the end. 

1. Motiwbatiwha, Bometimes called Eotiwhatiwha, an unknown island in the sea bet- 
ween New Zealand and Hawaiki. 

8. E hoki Knpe? has become a saying known to all Maoris, implying that Eupe never 
returned when once he had started. 

8. Mount Egmont. 



RELATIONSHIP OF MALAYAN LANGUAGES ; 

AN INQUIRY. 



By T. L. Stevens. 



THAT most of the languages of the Malay Archipelago are closely 
related to each other, is evident to every one who investigates 
the matter withont prejudice. Malay and Javanese, the most widely 
spoken, and the best known to Europeans, bear a remarkably close 
relation to each other, but neither seems to help towards the discovery 
of the root-words composing the languages. 

Malay, as the most widely used has given its name to the family, 
but it is probably one of the least primitive of them ; most of its 
primitive words are of two syllables, bearing little or no analogy to 
the roots of the Aryan languages. There are, however, in Malay 
some pairs, and classes of words which, with a very close resemblance 
in pronunciation have also as close a relationship in their meanings. 
As these resemblances are not of grammatical origin, so far as Malay 
is concerned, they must be supposed to point to a common origin in 
the far past, when the Malayan family of languages was still in embryo 
as village dialects, or family peculiarities of some primitive language 
now lost. 

From this original there would be elder and younger offshoots, 
and derivatives from these again in great variety, as the present wide 
diffusion of distinctly Malayan vocables plainly shows. But it is 
impossible to trace the affinity of the various members of a family of 
languages of which even the names of many are unknown to philology. 
This is a vast ethnological field almost unexplored — a comprehen- 
sive comparison of this family would throw a flood of light upon the 
diffusion and movements of the Malayan and Polynesian peoples. 

The necessary material is however wanting ; for where vocabularies 
have been collected the spelling is of the most uncertain character, 
no two collectors adhering to the same system, most of them having 
no system, and comparison of such vocabularies, while showing a 
general relation, is utterly useless for scientific classification. 

So far as can be judged by materials at present available, it would 
appear that the languages of the Philippines (Tagala, Bisaya, Yloco, 
and Pampagna) are more primitive than Malay or Javanese; and 
the languages of the aborigines of Borneo are certainly more primitive 
than Malay. 

As a distinct system of spelling is absolutely necessary to enable 
anyone to compare words, the following alphabetical system, in which 
all Malayan words will be written, is here presented. 



k 
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VOWELS, Ac. 

a, long as in father, short as in bam. 

e, long as ay in day, short as in remnant. 

i, long as in marine, short as in pin. 

n, long as in rule, short as in full. 

&, as tt in murmur.* 

o, as in sober. 

ait fts uy in buy, 

an, as ou in bough. 

oi, ni, io, in, as &e sound of their components. 

6, as aw in awet oooors in some dialects long and short as in drawl, dog. 

CONSONANTS. 



k, 88 in king, kick. 

g, as in gay, get. 

ng, as in long, long. 

r, as in ray, parry. 

oh, as in church. 

j, as in jay, John. 

ny, as nie in convenient 

= Spanish n in canon or 

canyon. 
y, as in yet. Bayard, 
t, as in tom-tit. 
d, as in do, day. 
n, as in noon. 
1, as in lane, till. 



I 



, as in pap. 
. as in baby. 

m, as in mimic, Sam. 

w, as in way, forward. 

s, as in sister. 

h, aspirate, in Malay, final only 
and light. Stronger in other 
dialects. In some strong. 
' denotes the Chinese re-entering 
tone (jip shang), a sudden stop- 
ping of the voice and breath in 
the throat when on the point of 
pronouncing a final k. Some- 
times may be interchanged 
with k ; with h never. 



When the accent is not on the penrdtimate syllable , or where there 
may be doubt by reason of final dipthongs or some affixes, the 
accented vowel is marked with the acute accent. 

In the following groups the Malay words resemble each other in 
sound and in meaning, but are not grammatically connected. 

A group of words having a common idea of rotation, rolling or 
roundness, is : — 

giUng, to grind on a flat stone with a stone roUing pin. 

giUr^ to iBLke in turns, to rotate. 

gaUr, to wobble in rotating (as a wheel). 

galang, a roller (for hauling boats, logs, &c., on). 

gdlangf a bracelet. 

gdlong^ a roll, a coil (as of rope or cane). 

golong, to roll up, a roll (of cloth, paper, &c.). 

goUng, to roll about, roll down. 

goW and golek^ to stagger and fiedl (as a spinning top). 

Another group with a somewhat similar idea running through 
them is — 

putar, to revolve, to turn round. 
pusar, a whirlpool, the centre (of an eddy). 
pusatj the navel, nave of a wheel, centre. 
ptuing, spinning round. 

The following appear to be connected with some of these— 

idar^ to change (as the wind), to veer round. 
kitar, to turn about. 
kiear, to turn about. 



• 4 is a peculiar vowel, It oocuri In aU poiitionB, but Is most commonly foUowed by 
a consonant in the same syllable. 
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The first throe of the foUowmg gronp aie veiy eloeely related, the 
fourth may or may not be oomieeleid with them — 

juling^ to squint. ding^ squint-eyed. 

karUng^ to leer. P^ili^g* to turn the head to look round. 

A very peculiar pair of words are ngilu^ aching, applied to the 
teeth ; and ngdlu^ aching, applied to the head and bones. They are 
never interchangeable. 

Speaking of the teeth leads to another pair, gigij the teeth ; and 
gigU^ to bite— a resemblance quite unexplainable by any rules of 
Malay grammar or derivation. 

Some light may, however, be shed on this pair by referring to the 
Milano, or Maldnau, an aboriginal language of the North West coast 
of Borneo, with many cognate dialects. 

In Malano {Rajang Itialect) the equivalent of gigit^ to bite, is, in 
its several forms ; imperative gat, bite ; active gugai, to bite ; passive 
gigdtj bit, bitten; present participle pogdl, biting. The root in 
M41ano is evidently gal ; but as the Malays are averse to the use of 
this vowel d in the last syllable, they always replace it with another ; 
and in this particular case they have a true reflex of the Malano word 
in pagut, to peck. Patok or patuk, a bird's beak, and to peck, is 
another Malay word in this connection, which is an example of the 
transposition of letters so conmion with people whose words and 
ideas are transmitted orally. 

The Milano word for the teeth (ngipan) is quite distinct from the 
Malay ; it is the same word as the Maori niho. The connection may 
be shown thus: — ^Mfilano, nyipan; Eayan, nyipa; Sarawak Dayak, 
jipon andjtpoi; Tongan and Samoan, mfo ; Maori, niho, 

Karas, hard; tdras, the heart of timber, and boras, rice, seed, 
kernel ; appear to be allied to each other. These words are often 
pronounced kras, tras, and bras : but the former is the most correct 
pronunciation ; ».«., kdr-as, tdr-as, bdr-as, with the accent on the first 
syllable of course. 

Fddar, rancid; pddas, pungent; and pddeh, smarting; have a 
relationship similar to that of the last example. 

A peculiar group of words is the following : — 

timhang, to weigh with a balance, to weigh mentally. 
tembang, to balimce (a boat heeling over), to counter balance. 
tambang, to ferry, a ferry boat, (oscillating fix)m bank to bank). 
tumbang, falling, overbalanced ; kayu tumbang, a falling, or 

faUen tree. 
tdbang, to fell trees ; tdbang kayu, to fell trees. 

One more example of these pecuHar resemblances is : — 

dalam (prep.) in ; dalam, deep ; tnalam, night ; kdlam, dark ; 
galap, dark. 

The foregoing examples can only be explained. 

1. — By derivation through various channels. 
2. — ^By a grammatical connection in the primitive language 
from which the various words have come. 

The former hypothesis is probably the true one, for it is well 
known that words come to have a different meaning in different 
dialects, at the same time that the pronunciation gets changed more 
or less according to the local habits of speech. We have^analogues 
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to these changes in English, in real, royal and regal ; leal^ loyal and 
legal, and innumerable others — these words having come to us through 
different channels. The difference between the English examples and 
the Malay, being, that in English we know the history and derivation 
of the words, and in Malay we do not. 

There are, without doubt, residents in various parts of the 
Malayan Archipelago both able and willing to work in this field of 
philological research, but the first requisite to systematic comparison 
of dialects is absent, A common alphabet, to be used with regularity, 
is absolutely indispensable, and we have nothing of the sort. 

The system given in this paper is, in some respects, arbitrary and 
local, for there are other vowels and consonants than these to be 
represented in comparing a number of languages like the Malayan 
family. F and V, for instance, occurring in the language of the Miri 
people on the north-west coast of Borneo, besides other peculiarities, 
too many to be enumerated here. 



DID THE MAORI KNOW THE MOA ? 



Bt Joshua Rutland. 



IN February last I was given two scraps of bone dng oat of a shell- 
heap or kitchen-midden, near the head of the Eenepom reach, 
Pelorus Sound. These scraps on examination were found to be moa 
bones. Soon after a vertebral bone was sent to me from the same 
locality. This was found buried in the soil close to an old cooking- 
place. From these relics it seems reasonable to conclude that moas 
were eaten by the ancient inhabitants of the Sound, but where did 
they procure tiiem ? The open country of the Wairau and Awatere, 
where bones have ireqnently been discovered, naturally suggested 
itself, but during a recent visit to another part of the Sound, I received 
from a friend, Mr. James Foote, five large bones picked up while 
sowing grass- seed on a clearing in Pokokino bay. One of these bones, 
a femur, is in the smallest part five-and-a-hali inches in girth, being 
twenty-three iuches in length, though both joints are wanting. A 
little more than a year ago I was on the ground where the bones 
were collected ; it was then covered with dense bush, full of supple- 
jacks, kiekU, and other climbing plants, many of the largest trees 
measuring four to five feet in diameter. It seems incredible that a 
bird like the moa could have existed amongst such surroundings, yet 
Mr. Foote says that on the clearing referred to, the bones were so 
plentiful he used them as marks when sowing the grass-seed, and 
that at Tawera point, about six miles further down the Sound, they 
are more abundant. In Mary bay. North- West bay, and Mahau reach, 
bones have also been picked up, thus proving moas were at some time 
both numerous and widely distributed throughout this part of the 
district. In the Pelorus valley no moa bones have been discovered 
during the last thirty-three years, though a large extent of land has 
been cleared of bush and brought under the plough, besides in one of 
its tributaries the Wakamarina, a large mining population, has been 
at work for several years. On the shores of the Pelorus Sounds there 
was at some former period a numerous population, and much of the 
land now, or very recently covered with trees must then have been 
open. Traces of man of considerable antiquity have been discovered 
in the Pelorus valley, but from the absence of certain remains 
extremely plentiful along the shores of the Sound, I can only conclude 
that the ancient inhabitants of the district dwelt principally, or 
altogether on the coast. The moa remains now coming to light may 
evidently belong to this period of human occupation, or the extinct 
bird may have been a denizen of the forest, — ^no bones being found in 
the large level inland valleys is extremely opposed to the latter 
supposition. 



A SKETCH OF THE HISTOEY OP THE 

NGATI-TAMA TRIBE. 



By W. E, Gudgeon. 



THE Ngati-Tama tribe are descended from Tama-te-Kapaa, the 
captain of the Arawa canoe, through Tama-ihn-toroa, their 
genealogy being as follows : — * 

TBma-te-£apaa 

Tahoro 

Ihenga 

Tama-ihn-toroa 
5 Tahi 

Koara 

Tauxnarewa 

Beretoi. Killed at Te-Waioxnanga, Ohinemata. 

Buamano. Migrated to Motuwhanake. 
10 Wharetokotoko 

Te Bangimoeakau 

Banf^itaunaha 

TeUira 

Eamotn 
15 Eiriwera 

Te Ahiwharan 
17 Aperahama-te-Eome, about 45 years old in 1850. 

The first historical incident known about the Ngati-Tama tribe ist 
that they lived at Botorua, and engaged in the congenial occupation 
of killing taniwhas, which at that particular period appear to have been 
numerous in the district. 

The history of the destruction of Te Ika-Hotupuku and Pekehaua 
by this valiant people has been preserved for us by Sir O. Grey. 

In the slaying of these two great man-destroying reptiles, Ngati- 
Tama received very great kydos ; but when they marched to the blue lake 
of Tikitapu and there slew Eataore, the pet harmless taniwha of Hine- 
mihi, the great descendant of Tu-o-Botorua and Marupunganui, then 
the tribes of Botorua rose in their wrath against Ngati-tama, but in 
the battle that followed Ngati-Hinemihi were so roughly handled that 

* Note.— The numbers opposite the names in this paper show the number of 
generations from those who oame to New Zealand in the Arawa oanoe.— Editobs. 
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bat few escaped to tell the tale. These few, however, fled to the 

1 Tama-te-Kapna children of Bangitihi, viz , to Apmnoana and 

Kaha Tu-te-Ata, who adopted the qoaxrel of Ngati- 

Tawake Hinemihi, and marching with all their ad- 

5 Sn^liii herents gave battle at a place caUed Te 

f Wai-whiti-inanga. Ngati-Tama were here badly 

I ^1 defeated, and ^e survivors fled — it is said — 

Apmnoana. Tn-te-ato to Waikato, and lived at the Wharepuhunga 

ranges and Eakepnkn hill. 

Whether the Ngati-Tama were expelled from these places or not, 

tradition does not say ; bat we next hear of them at Taapo, where 

they were kindly received by the great chief Baawehea, who placed 

8 T haietoa ^® fogitives onder their own chiefs 

Bakeihopukia Bongohaaa, Bongohape and Te Atna- 

j reretahi at the ^ritane pa, Waihaha, 

10 R ' h T '' ^^^ other places on the west side of 

(^Tbbu^ oSLwha Lake Taapo, where they resided onder 

Bangiita the protection of Baawehea as over- 

Parduwa lord. 

ie Jf ^<>-^te-raiigi While here, they were visited by 

T^m ^Q^*^' son of Whakatere, a chief of 

Moeroro Ngati-Baakawa, who, pretending great 

Bangiaho interest in their welfare, asked if they 

«A m® 5®°?®° Tukino ^ere kindly treated. They replied 

Tu^ti^^" *^** ***®y ^^ nothing of which to 

complain, except that they objected 
to the manner in which Baawehea soonded his trampet when giving 
them notice of an intended visit. Their objection was, that the 
trampet to their ears always soanded the same words : — Vpoko kohua, 
ma tou roro ! ton raro ! (Boiled heads, for year brains I year brains !) 

This was a very serioas carse, and Poata taking the worst possible 
view of the case, advised that Ngati-Tama shoald at all hazards kill 
Baawehea the next time he visited Eiritane. Poata had some end of 
his own to gain, bat he did not wait to see the effect of his advice, so 
he retamed to his home at Manakaeke. 

When next Baawehea's trampet annoanced his coming, the same 
objectionable words were qaite dear to the excited imagination of 
Ngati-Tama, who resolved there and then to allow no farther insalt. 
They therefore drew ap in two lines to greet the old chief, and led him 
with pretended deference to the hoase in which his intended mar- 
derers were hidden. As he stooped to enter the low doorway, he was 
strack down and killed by those inside, and at the same moment his 
onsaspecting attendants were slain. Only one man escaped, viz., 
Bangiita,* then hardly more than a boy, who, perhaps saspected the 
good faith of Ngati-Tama, and made his escape. 

The position of Ngati-Tama was now well-nigh desperate, bat 
sach is the Maori's character, that it is possible no man regretted the 
deed of vengeance or thoaght, or eared for the inevitable conseqaences 
thereby entailed. They had wiped oat an affiront, their honoar was 
satisfied, and as for the rest, why vogue la gaUre, 

The Ngati-Tawharetoa, the great tribe of Taapo Lake, did not 
keep Ngati-Tama long in saspense. The chief Waikare and his great 

* From whom Ngati-Bangiita take their name. 
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toa, Tamangan, called on the warriors of the tribe, and they being a 
simple people, having no knowledge of civilisation, philanthropy, or 
other modem eccentricities, responded joyfully. 

Within a few days the Eiritane pa had been carried by assault, 
and Bongohaua, Bongohape, and Te Atuareretahi, with many of their 
people, killed. Among the captives was a woman of great rank — 
Boroihape.* 

From this time forth Taupo was an eminently unsafe place of 
residence for a people like Ngati-Tama, who, like the Bourbon, could 
learn no lesson from adversity. The remnant of the tribe probably 
recognised this fact, for with the least possible delay they fled to 
Tutukau and Motuwhanake, places on the banks ef the Waikato river, 
between Orakei-Eorako and Ati-a-muri, where being safe from the 
Taupo people, they regained their native courage, and even ventured to 
return to Botorua, where they had influential relatives, since two 
Ngati-Tama women — Bangiwhakapiri and Hinepoto — had married 

5 Bangitihi Uenuku-Eopako, and their children, and probably 

6 Tuhourangi grandchildren, had reached man's estate, and might 

7 Uenuku-Eopako reasonably be expected to defend their maternal 
relatives. Under these influences Ngati-Tama marched under the 
chiefs Tukutuku and Mokotiti to Te Whakarewarewa, where they 
were well received, and given the Puia pa as a residence. After they 
had been here a short time, they were visited by Te Eahuroro, a 
chief of great rank, and a descendant of one of the aforementioned 
women. When near to the Puia pa, he was observed by some of the 
Ngati-Tama, who foolishly remarked : — Ehara tend i te tau pvkahu 
Ha rere te kakariki,''\ Now a tau pukahu is an expression used to 
denote a year in which there is much fruit on the rimu trees, and 
therefore a year during which birds are plentiful. From this point of 
view, it does not seem that the speech was particularly offensive. 
Te Eahuroro thought otherwise, and returned at once to Botorua, 
where he repeated the offensive expression, and called on his tribe to 
avenge it. 

The Arawa arose like one man, and surprised Tukutuku outside the 
pa and killed him. This occurrence was seen by Makotiti, who called 
out: — ^* Haere ra e tatnal Haere ! mou te tat ata, moku te tai Po T* — 
** Farewell my son ! Farewell ! You have passed with the morning 
tide, I shall pass with the evening tide !" This speech was prophetic, 
for when the pa was taken he also was slain. Once more tiie Ngati- 
Tama fled for their hves, and took refuge at Motuwhanake, where 
their descendants may still be found. 

* Somewhat fuller details of this raid on Ngati-Tama will be found in Mr. S. 
Looke*8 paper published in Vol. XY. Trans. N.Z. Institute, p. 442. — Editors. 

t This is not a year in which the rimu fruit is plentiful, that the paroquets 
should come. 




THE SONG OF KUALII, OP HAWAII, 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 



Tbahslatid bi CiTHTis J. Ltons, with am intboduotion bt 
Profebbob W. D. Alexakdkb. 



IT may be regarded rta settled that after the ancestors of the 
Hawaiian people had lived secluded from the rest of the world 
for man; generations, intercourse between tbem and the islands of 
the SonUi Pacific was re-opened, and that many voyages were made 
which were celebrated in songs and legends. 

The native historian, S. M. Eamakau, published a series of these 
legends in the "Euokoa" newspaper of 1869. Judge Fomander 
afterwards showed &om the genealogies that this second period of 
migrations must be placed in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of 
the Christian era.* In the second volnme of bis work may be found 
a summary of the traditions relating to these voyages, and an able 
discnasion of the whole subject. As be has stated, the name, date 
and other ciicumBtancea connected with Laa-mai-ka-hiki, the ancestor 
of tbe Uabu and Kauai chie&, remarkably coincide with those of Baa, 
the founder of the line of chiefs reigning in Baiatea. Let me add 
that in Lawson's manuscript collection of Marquesan songs are two 
which evidently refer to these islands. For example, the song of 
Tupaa relates bis return from "Hawaii," where stood Manna 'Oa 
(Loa), burning on top, which served him as a landmark to set his 
conrse by, when he sailed for Nukuhiva. 

After this intercourse with the southern groups had continued for 
about 160 years, it seems to have entirely ceased, for there is no 
evidence of it in any of the ancient legends, songs or genealogies for 
more than 400 years. 

As communication ceased, the ideas of tbe ancient Hawaiians 
about foreigD countries became vague and oonfiiBed. Tbe word 
" Kahiki " is identical with the New Zealand word " Tawhiti," which 
means " far away," " distant." 

It was used in Hawaiian to designate any foreign country. As 
time went on, it became to their minds a land of mystery and magic, 
full of marvels, and inhabited by supernatural beings. 
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Such are the ideas cooveyed by a fiamoas passage in the song of 
Enalii quoted in '< Dibble's History," and by Judge Fomander, whioh 
has been wrongly interpreted as implying that Eualii himself had 
visited some foreign country. 

EuaUi was a celebrated chief of Oahu, who reigned in compara- 
tively recent times, viz., about 1700 a.d., fourteen generations later 
than Kahai, the last voyager to Eahiki. After his accession he had 
more than one war with the independent chiefs of Waialua, Ewa, and 
Waianae. It was during one of these wars that this &mous mels or 
chant was composed by the two brothers, Eapa-ahu-Iani and Eama- 
aulani, in glorification of Eualii, and for the express purpose of 
gaining his favour. It is said that the former served in Eualii*s 
army, while the latter played the treacherous part of Hushai in the 
counsels of his enemy, the chief of Waialua. Acting in concert, they 
contrived to bring about an engagement at Eeahumoa in Honouliuli. 
Just before the battle, Eapa-ahu-lani obtained permission, from Kualii 
to chant his pule between the two armies. After Eualii's victory, the 
bard was hberally rewarded with honours and lands, as he had 
expected. 

This long poem, containing about 600 lines, was handed down 
orally for more than 160 years, so faithfully that several independent 
versions of it, collected by Judge Fornander on Hawaii and Oahu, all 
substantially agree. It is so antique in language, construction and 
imagery, that very few of the natives at the present day can under- 
stand much of it. Polynesian scholars are under great obligations to 
Mr. C. J. Lyons for the translation of it, which he made with the 
assistance of the learned pundit, S. M. Eamakau. 

The poem recites Eualii*s genealogy and his exploits in war; 
asserts that everything belongs to him, the land, the sea, and even 
the distant island of Eahiki ; and after contrasting him with a variety 
of objects, finally declares him to be a god, the peer of Lono, Eane, 
and Eanaloa. It is valuable for the light it throws on the conceptions 
of the outside world entertained by the Hawaiians before the arrival of 
Captain Cook. 

From the indistinct, fragmentary, and mythical character of the 
passage about Eahiki, it is evident that it does not refer to an actual 
voyage performed by the author or any of his contemporaries to that 
terra incognita. 

It is simply an echo, or perhaps a quotation from the ancient 
legends that had come down from the times of Moikeha and Laa-mai- 
Eahiki. Eahiki is described as a mysterious island, inhabited by 
supernatural beings (haoles), speaking with unearthly voices {leo 
pahmhao)^ who ascend up into the sky. The term haoU was after- 
wards applied to Captain Cook's men, as they were supposed to be 
supernatural beings, who had come wilii Lono from <' Eahiki." 

So in the legend Laieikawai, the hero is borne by a gigantic moo 
or crocodile to Eahiki, in order to find the means of ascending to the 
moon. It is there represented as peopled by kupuas ^magicians) and 
monsters, such as the moOf and the huge man-eating aog kalahumoku. 

I regret that the historian, Fornander, should have seriously put 
forward the theory that the chief Eualii had actually made a voyage 
in a Spanish galleon to Acapulco and back. On the contrary, the 
poem speaks of Eahiki as **the land where Olopana once dwelt." Nor 
does it assert that Eualii had been there, but that the bard himself ha4 

18 
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seen it, *'uaikehoi au ia Kahiki,** which of conrse is not to be taken 
literally. 

Besides, the profound ignorance and astonishment shown by the 
people when Captain Cook arrived, only two generations later, cannot 
be reconciled with any such theory. Eualii's son, Peleioholani, died 
as late as 1770, according to Fomander. 

Such an important event as the visit of a Spanish galleon would 
have left behind more traces of itself than a few obscure lines in a 
fnele. 

The following is the text and translation of the passage in question, 
some parts of which have never been satisfactorily explained : — 

O Eahiki, ia wai Eahiki? Eahiki, to whom belongs Eahiki? 

la Ea. To Ea. 

O Eahiki, moka kai a loa, Eahiki, island far out in the ooean, 

Aina o Olopana i noho ai. Land where Olopana dwelt. 

[See Notes.] 

noko ka moka, iwaho ka la. Inside is the island, outside is the snn.^ 

Okealoaloka — ^la,kamoku,keh]ki Eludes (or recedes) the sun and the 

mai. island when one approaches.* 

Aneuaikeoe? Ua ike. Perhaps you have seen it, 

Ua ike hoi au ia Eahiki. I have indeed seen Eahiki. 

He mokuleopahaohao wale Eahiki. An island with weird unearthly voices 

is Eahiki.' 

No Eahiki kanaka i pii a luna. Of Eahiki are the men who ascend up. 

A i ka iwi kuamoo o ka lani ; To the backbone of the sky. 

A luna, keehi iho, Up there they tread. 

Nana iho ia lalo. And look down below. 

Aohe o Eahiki kanaka ; No human beings in Eahiki. 

Hookahio Eahiki kanaka, he Haole. One kind of men in Eahiki, the haole. 

Me ia la he akua, me au la he He is like a god, I like a man ;^ 

kanaka. 

He kanaka no. A m'an indeed. 

Ta ia kauaahe kanaka, hookahi ia Yet we can touch them, one common 
or ■ e hiM e hala. nature.^ 

, Pai kan, a ke kanaka hookahi e hiki 

Hala aku la o Eukahi la o Eulua. Eukahi was the day that passed. 

O Eukahi ka po, o Eulua ke ao ; Eukskhi the night, Eulua the next day.' 

O hakihana ka ai ; Little by little broken the food, 

Eanikani ai a manu-a. As the birds eat, little by little.^ 

Hoolono mai manu-o-lanakila. Listen now, we are safely escaped.' 

Malie ia wai lanakila. Through whom are we safe? 

Ia Eu no. Through Eu indeed. 

[Note.— In the 16th line *'Pai kau" is Fomander's reading, instead of "Fa ia kaua.*' 
He also omits "ia " and " e hala."] 

NOTES. 

1. In Hawaiian, "inside" often means eastward, "outside" westward. Perhaps this 
line means that Eahiki is east of the sunrise, where the sky meets the sea. 

2. Mr. Lyons translates this line—" In that land the sun hangs low in the sky." Jnd^^ 
Fomander rendered it thus : — " Indistinct ia the sur. and the land when approaching." The 
word Aloalo, as Fomander remarks, means to dodge, to elude. Probably this line means 
that the mysterious island of Eahiki receded before the mariner like the Fata Morgana, 
or the mirage of the desert. Such is the tradition about the " hidden land of Eane" (aina 
huna a Kane), a fairy island, to which the souls of good chiefs went after death. 

3. The word Pakaohao often means unreal, unsubstantial, and here may refer to the 
ghostly voices of aktuu or spirits, although the expression has generally been taken to 
mean " a strange language." Hoopahaohao is the term used for " teansfiguratton." 

4. The word Akua meant any supernatural being. 

5. Fomander renders this obscure line as follows : — " Wandering about, and the only 
man that got there." 

6. Eukahi and Eulua are the names of the third and fourth nights of the lunar month 

7. These lines refer to the short rations on the voyage to Tr«.hiiri- 

8. Fomander renders these lines as follows:— 

" Listen, bird of victory I 

Hush, with whom is the victory ? 

With Eu indeed." 
This rendering appears to be literal, but the change of subject is very abrupt. This may 
be explained by the supposition tiiat a bird of good omen hovered over the nost of Enalu 
while the bard was chanting this stanza. 

W. D. Albxandbb. 
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MELE. 

Composed in honoub of Euaui. 

Introductory Note by the Trarutlntor. — The following translation was undertaken 
at the instance of the late Hon. Lorrin Andrews in the early part of the year IBoS. 
The manascript of the Hawaiian was in his possession at the time, written out by 
the dictation of S. M. Eamakau, a Hawaiian antiquarian of some note. We were 
in the habit of repairing together daily to the house of Mr. Kamakau, who would 
explain each line in his vigorous style, the translation being then made out, as I 
deemed, to most exactly express the force of the original, and written down. Upon 
reaching what we supposed to be the termination of the mele as above, Mr. Kama- 
kau informed us that about 200 lines still remained unwritten. It was impossible 
to go on with these at the time. They will be found in the bound volume of the 
** Kuokoa " for 1868, in the numbers for May. I have some doubt, however, as to 
the authenticity of them. 

EuMAHUEiA and He'ea composed this song in honour of the king 
Eualii, who was bom about the year 1550. He is said to have lived 
to the age of 175 years — '* four forties and fifteen '* in Hawaiian 
enumeration. He was born in Eailua, Eoolaupoko, on Oahu, at a 
place called Ealapawai, where traces of his heiau (temple) and house 
still remain. The districts of Waialua and Waianae were separate and 
independent sovereignties at that time, each with their own chiefs. 

Eualii was famous for his powers as a runner, the story being that 
he could go around Oabu five times in one day 1 He performed great 
exploits under the especial protection of the gods. The place is 
pointed out, on the road to Waianae, Eeahumoa, where he leaped 
twenty fathoms across a wide ravine to escape an enemy. He was a 
chief who loved his people, and never dispossessed them of their lands. 
He was distinguished for his piety, always wearing the image of his 
god, Euhooneenuu, about hts neck. It was said to be a foreign god. 
He lived to such an age that his men used to carry him in a net (koko) 
80 that he might still direct them in battle. When the time of his 
death approached various plans were suggested for hiding his bones, 
none of which he approved. His kahu (confidential attendant) how- 
ever pointed to his own mouth, so after the chiefs death his bones 
were ground to powder, and secretly mixed with the food of the chiefs, 
thus being for ever hidden. 

At the end of the translation will be found a number of notes 
explanatory of such parts as seemed to require them. 

GxTBTis J. Ltoms. 



HE MELE NO EUALU. A SONG FOB EUALU. 

(For references and notes numbered by Une see at end of poem). 

He eleele kii na Maui, A messenger sent by Maui, 

Eii aku ia Kane ma, Sent to bring Eane and his set, 

Laua EanaJoa ia Eaaokahi, Eane and EanaJoa, Eauokahi, 

Laua o Maliu. And Maliu. 

5 Hano mai a hai a hai i ka pule, 5 Throwing out sacred influenoes, 

uttering prayers, 
Hai a holona, Hapuu e ka lani. Consulting oracles, Hapaa the god 

of the king. 
Ea makau nui a Maui, The great fish-hook of Maui, 

Manaiakalani, Manaiakalani, 

Eona aho, hilo honua ke kaa. The whole earth was the fish-line 

bound by the knot. 
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10 Han luA amoamo KamkL 

Ea mauna ka alae a Hina 
Eana ilalo i Hawaii, 
Eahihi ka pa make haoa, 

15 Ea ina Nonononaiakea, 

E tnjiliwiii. iltma i ka ilikai. 

Hnna e Hina i ka ehen o ka alae 

Wahia ka papa ia Laka, 
AhRina ilalo ia Eea. 

20 Ai mai ka ia o ka ulna makele, 

O Laaeha kama a Pimoe, e ka 
lanie, 

O Hnlihoniia ke kane, 

Kcaikahalilani ka wabine, 

O Laka ke kane, Eapapaialeka ka 
wahine. 
25 Eamooalewa ke kane, 

Nanawahine kana waliine, 

O Bfalaakapo ke kane, 

Laweakeao ka wahine, 

Einilaaemano ke kane, 
30 O Upalu ka wahine, 

O Halo ke kane, o Einiewala ka 
wahine, 

Eamanonokalani ke kane, 

O Kalanianoho ka wahine, 

Eamakaokalani ke kane, 
35 O Eahnaokalani ka wahine, 

Keohookalani ke kane, 

Eaamookalani ka wahine, 

Ealeiokalani ke kane, 

Eaopnahihi la ka wahine, 
iOJEalalii la ke kane, 

Eeaomele la ka wahine, 

O Hanle ke kane, Loaa ka wahine, 

Nanea ke kane, o Walea ka wahine, 

Nanannu ke kane, Lalohana ka 
wahine, 
45 Lalokona ke kane, 

Laloboaniani ka wahine, 

Hannapoilana ke kane, 

Hannapoilalo ka wahine, 

Pokinikini la ke kane, 
50 Polehnlehn la ka wahine, 

Pomanomano la ke kane, 

Pohakoikoi la ka wahine, 

Eupukupnannn ke kane, 

Eupuknpnalani ka wahine, 
55 Eamoleokahonua ke kane, 

Keaaokahonua ka wahine, 

Oohemoku ke kane, o Pinainai ka 
wahine, 

Makulu ke kane, o Hiona ka wahine, 

Milipomea ke kane, 
60 Hanahanaiau ka wahine, 

Hookumnkapo ke kane, o Hoao no 
ka wahine, 

Lnkahakona ke kane, 

O Nian ka wahine, 

O Eahiko ke kane, 



10 Kaniki bound to the mainland and 

towering high. 
Hanaiakamalama (lived there). 
The atae of Hina was the bait 
(Of the fish-hook) let down to Hawaii. 
Tuigled with the bait into a bitter 

death, 
15 Lifting np the very base of the 

idand; 
Drawing it op to the surf aoe of the 



Hidden by ffina were the wings of 

the aiae. 
Bat broken was the table of Laka. 
And the hook oaixied far down to 



The fish seised the bait— the fat 
large ubta. 

Laaeha, child of Pimoe, Oh thon 
great chief ! 

Holihonoa the man, 

Eeakahalilani the woman, 

Laka the hasband, Eapapaialeka hifl 
wife. 
26 The sacoeeding lines to the 66th line, 
containing genealogical names 
down to Wakea and Papa, are 
omitted. [See Hawaiian.] 
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65 Kapnlanakehaa ka wahine, 

Wakea ke kane, Papa la ka 

wahine. 
Hanau ko ia ka lani he ulahiwa nai 

He alii o Pineaikalani ko kapona- 

kane 
Hanau ka lani he alii 
70 Hua mai nei a lehulehu 
Eowili ka hua na ka lani 
Lele wale mai nei maluna 
Ea loina a ka lani weliweli 
He alii pii aka, koi akn, wehe aka 

76 A loaa i ka lani, paa ka ke alii 

E En — e, he inoa 

1 na no ka oe i ona. 

O Ea o ke ko'i makalani 
Kakai ka aha maneleka. Na En, 

80 Eohia kailaomi e Ea 

Eai Makalil kai Eaelo 

Eai ae Eaolaa 

Ea malama hoolaa ai a Makalii 

O ke poko ai hele, ai iwi na 

85 Ea pokipoki nana i ai ka iwi o 
Alaka poki e — 
Ea makoa ia o Niele, o Laanieniele 

O kanaka o ka wai, o Eu ke Alii o 
Eaaai 

O Eauai maona hoahoa 

Hohola ilalo o Eeolewa 
90 £ inu mai ana o Niihaa ma i ke 
kaie, 

Eiki ma ka kai Eeolewa 

O Ealaamnakauahi ma kai lalo e 

O Hawaii Hawaii noi, manna 
kiekie 

Hoho i ka lani o Eauwiki 
95 Halo ka hono o na moku i ke kai 

E hopu ana, o Eauwiki e— o Eau- 
wiki. 

Ea mauna i ke opaipai kala 'ina e 
hina 

E hina Eauwiki e— o Eauai 

Eauai nui kua — ^papa 
100 Noho i ka lulu o Waianae. 

He lae Eaena, he lae hala Eahnku 

He kuamauna holo i ke hau Eaala 

Moe mai ana o Waialua ilalo o 

Waiaheia 
O Mokuleia kahala ka ipu 

105 He loko i-a mano lawalu 
Hin lalakea o Eaena 
Mano hele lalo o Eauai, e— 
lalo Eauai, kuu aina o Eauai, 
Ee holo nei Eu i Eauai, e — 

110 E ike i ka oopu makapoko o Hana- 
kapiai 



66 Wakea the man, Papa his wife, 

A chief was conceived and born, a 
great red fowl, 

A chief was Pineaikalani, thy grand- 
father, 

A noble chief begot a chief, 
70 Brought forth innumerable offspring. 

Abundant the seed of the noble chief. 

There hangs above, 

The height of the dread nobility. 

A chief ascending, forcing his way 
upwards, 
75 To the very highest ranks, estab- 
lished for kings. 

Such art thou, O Eualii 1 

And at that high place do'st thou 
stand. 
Eu, thou axe with celestial cige. 

For Eu, marches the train of clouds 
along the horizon, 
80 And the edge of the sea is drawn 
down by Eu, 

The sea of Makalii, the sea of Eaelo, 

The sea that comes up in Eaulua. 

The month in which grows the food — 
Makalii, 

The worm that eats as it crawls, 
leaving the ribs, 
85 The sea-crab that eats to the bone 
tiie bodies of the shipwrecked 

He is the father — all are asking many 
things. 

The people of the water, Eu the king 
of Eauai. 

Eauai with its high mountains. 

Eeolewa spreading its broad base, 
90 Niihau and his family drinking the 
sea, 

Ah, it is Eiki that is on Eeolewa, 

Ealaaumakauahi that is below. 
Hawaii — great high — mountained 
Hawaii: 

High to the heaven is Eauwiki. 
95 A fleet of islands floating on the sea, 

Eauwiki stands rounding in the dis- 
tance. 

Hill like a bird flapping its wings. 

Leaning till it seems to fall. Eauai — 
Great Eauai inherited from ancestors, 
100 Besting in the shelter of Waianae. 
Eaena is a cape, Eahuku a point 

covered witii haUit 
Eaala a mountain-back covered with 

dew; 
Waialua stretching below. 

And Mokuleia with its kahala, 
105 Fish-ponds for sharks for serving up ; 

The tail of the white shark is Eaena, 

The shark stretching toward Eauai, 

Down to Eauai thy land ; 

Eu is sailing to Eauai, 
110 To see the round oopu of Hanakapiai. 
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Ee hoi nei Eu i Oahu, e — Ea is retuming to Oahn, 

I ike i ka oopu ka i — ^a, i— a. To see the slow-moving oopu, 

Hilahila o Eawainni The dastardly fish of Eawainni, 

£ lana nei iloko o ka wai. Floating near the surface of the water. 

115 A pala ka hala nla ka ai — e, 115 When the hala is ripe the neok 

becomes red, 

He hoailona ia no Eu, This is a sign of Eu, 

Ua pae mai la— o Eanai, He has landed now from Eauai, 

O Eanai noi mokn lehoa, Eauai, great and grown over with 

lehiui, 

Moka panee Ina iloko o ke kai, Island standing grandly in the sea, 

120 Moka panee Ina ana Eahiki 120 Island stretching out toward Eahiki — 

Halo Eahiki ia Wakea ka la, Eahiki the east, where Eea sends 

forth the son — 

Eolohia, kaa mai ana Eona i ka Invited, Eona stands forth to the 

maka. sight, 

Hookumu ilalo Eumnhonna, Established far below is Eamnhoniia, 

Nakeke ka papa i Hawaii a Eea, Shaking the broad foundations of 

Hawaii of Eea, 

126 kuhia i ka mno o ka la 125 Pointing to the uprising rays of the 

sun; 

Ee kau la ka la i Eona, ke made The sun hangs over Eona, Eohala 

Eohala. already in darfaiess. 

Eahiki, ia wai Eahiki? Eahiki — whose is Eahiki ? 

Ia Eu no For whom ? for Eu indeed is Eahiki. 

O Eahiki moku kai ia loa, Eahiki far over the broad ocean, 

180 Aina a Olopana i noho ai 130 Land where Olopana once dwelt ; 

Iloko ka moku, iwaho ka la. Below is the land, above is the sun, 

O ke aloalo o ka la ka mokn ke In that land the sun hangs low in 

hiki mai, the sky, 

Ane ua ike o-e. Perhaps you have seen it ? 

Ua ike, ua ike hoi au ia Eahiki, Yes I have seen, I have seen Eahiki, 

135 He moku leo pahaohao wale Eahiki, 135 A land where the language is strange. 

No Eahiki kanaka i pii a luna Of Eahiki are the men who ascend, 

O ka iwi knamoo o ka lani. Up the great back-bone of Heaven. 

A luna keehi iho, nana iho ia lalo. Far up there they trample and look 

Aole o Eahiki kanaka, at below, 

140 Hookahi o Eahiki kanaka, he haole. None of our race in Eahiki, 

Me ia la he akua, me a*u la he 140 One kind of men in Eahiki, the haoles 
kanaka. Like unto Gods, and I was the man. 
He kanaka no, pa ia kaua a he Yet they were men, we can hold con- 
kanaka, verse with them, 
Hookahi ia e hiki e hala. One common nature. 
Hala aku la o Eukahi la o Eulua, Eukahi was the day that past, 
145 Eukahi ka po, o Eulua ke ao, 145 Eukahi the evening, Eulua the next 

day, 

O Hakihana ka ai Little by little broken the food, 

Eanikani ai a Manumann — a. As the birds eat little by little. 

Hoolohe mai manuolanakila, Listen now, we are safely escaped ; 

Malie ia wai lanakila. Through whom are we safe ? 

150 la wai la ? Ia Eu no. 150 Through Eu indeed, 

Malie ia wai lanakila? Ilaila ka Through whom victorious ? For him 

ua, ^ ^ is the rain, 

Ilaila ka ua, ilaila ka la, For him is the rain, for him is the sun, 

Ilaila ka hokn hiki maka hano he There for him the star, the kingly star 

alii, looking down, 

O Eaula, Haikala, Eau, kahi o ka Eaula, Haikala, Eau, and where rises 

la, the sun. 

155 OPnna,ohooilo,oHanaoLanakila, 155 Puna, the rainy, Hana, Lanakila, 

hooilo ua ino pele, o ka makani. The winter rainy and muddy, and 

the wind. 

Ia wai ka makani ? ia Eu no. For whom is the wind ? for Eu. 

Puhia ka makani a Laamaomao. Blown is the wind by Laamaomao, 

O ke ahe Eoolauwahine ka makani The soft breeze Eoolauwahine, the 

lalo. wind from below. 

160 Ea na i ka*u i ike, 160 Eaoai I have seen it, 

ke kin ko WawaenohUi The north wind of Wawaen<^Q, 
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Ka hoolna ko Niihan, The north wind of Niihan, 

Ee kona ka makani ikaika, The kona is the strong wind, 

Ea aoa ka makani ino. The aoa the tempestaooB wind. 

165 He makani halihali wai poa kokoi, 165 Scattering kukui blossoms on the 

flood, 

I lawea ia*la e Lonomokn, Carried by Lonomukn, 

Pa ka ilalo o Hana, Beaten down (by the wave) to Hana, 

Oia koolauwahine o lalo o Kanai, So is the Koolawoahine of Kaoai, 

Ke apa la ka i Wailcda la. Coming in at Wailua. 

170 O ka na, iawai ka ua ? 170 The rain, whose is the rain ? 

la Euno. For En. 

Hana ka oa o Poanaloa Above is the rain of Poanalaa, 

Eu i ke kao maika, hoolewa Beaohing the three stars of Orion, 

which pierce the oloads as they 

drift along. 

Ee ao o ke kaina, iawai ka ua ? For whom is this rain? 

175 la En no. 175 ForEu. 

I moea ka aa i Emialoa, Drifts along the rain of Eonaloa, 

I pakakahi ka ua i ka ill, Drops of rain beating down on the 

skin, 

Biki ka ua i Eananaola. Pelting comes the rain of Eanataola, 

Pahee Mahiki ke ka la Mahiki is shppery and the traveller 

falls. 

180 X7a la ia ka ua e hina 180 The rain sprinkled down to make 

him fall, 

Haalolu ai lalo o Maheleana He falls heavily at Maheleana, 

Ea panoha o ka aa kai Eahalahala, The mist of the rain is at Eahalahala 

ka pokii oka oaeoalakaika The children of the rain cling to the 

lehaa la, woods of lefmat 

O ka la, iawai ka la ? The son, whose is the son ? 

185 la ka no. 185 For Ea indeed. 

1 paka ka la ma Eaawiki, The son comes forth at Eaawiki, 
Hawewe ka la i EaapiUoloala, Doming is the son at EaapUioloala, 
Ee kohokoho la kamalii The children are making challenge. 
Ee na*ana*a la ka la Holding their breath at the sunset ; 

190 Ea la kieke paa o Hilo 190 The san in the flower-nets of Hilo. 

ke kua o ka la kai halihia ilana The back of the sun is tamed above, 
Ee aloalo o ka la kai lawe*a ilalo The face of the sun is tamed below, 
Ea mala o ka la kai kaa iloko The shade from the son is within, 
Ee aka o ka la kai hele iwaho The light from the san is without, 

195 Ea mahana o ka la ke hele nei 195 The heat of the sun o'er-spreads 

Malana o ka ainaa — Over the land and 

Eaa aku i Lehua. Stretches forth to Lehaa. 

O ke ku, ia wai ke kai ? The sea, whose is the sea ? 

Ia Eu no. For Eu. 

200 I nui mai kai i Eahiki, 200 The vastness of the sea is from Eahiki, 

1 miha kai i ka aina Calm is the sea by the land, 

I lawea kai i ka lima Taken ap is the sea in the hand, 

I kiki ke oho i ke kai Dressed is the hair with the sea, 

I eha ke oho i ke kai lia White is the hair with very salt sea, 

205 I pala ke oho i ke kai loa 205 Brown becomes the hair in the sea, 

I lele ke oho i kai kea Bed becomes the hair in the foaming 

sea. 

He kai kahinia ko ka paaa Bich is the soup of the cooked hog. 

He kai lihaliha ko ka ilio Fat is the soup of the dog. 

He kai okukuli ko ka moa Dainty the soup of the fowl, 

210 He kai ala ko ka anae 210 Savory the soup of the anae, 

He kai hauna ko ka palani Strong the soup of the palani. 

He kai heenala ko Eahaloa A sea for surf-riding is at Eahaloa, 

He kai huli ko Ealia A sea for casting the net at Ealia, 

He kai hele kohana ko Mamala A sea for going naked is at Mamala, 

215 He kai aa ko ka puu one 215 A sea for swimming to the sand-hills, 

He kai kaha nala ko Makaiwa A sea for surf-riding sideways at 

He kai ki^ anae ko Eeehi Makaiwa, 

A sea for scooping anae at Eeehi, 

He kai alamihi ko Leleiwi A sea for crabs at Leleiwi, 

He kai awa Ian kee Ptiuloa A labyrinth harbor the sea of Paaloa, 
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220 He kai pnhi neha, pnhi lala, 220 A calm sea for nehu and lala, 

Ke kai o Ewa e nono i ka lai nei Is the sea at Ewa, so calm and bright, 

Na Ewa nui a Laakona The great lands of Ewa Laakona, 

En i ke alaika ua o ka lani En holding the heaven and its rain, 

Kai apnkapuka Heeia The mottled sea of Heeia, 

225 He kai o hee ko Eapapa 225 A sea for spearing hee at Eapapa, 

He kai ohaika Eualoa A head-lifting sea at Eualoa, 

He kai aei ko Eaaawa A sea with carved rollers at Eaaawa, 

He kai ahin ko Eahana ^ A sea for the akiu at Eahana ; 

I wehe kai ia Paao Paao let loose the flood, 

280 Ikea Paao i ka waUii 280 Flood seen like the dashing water-fall, 

Ikea ka hiwa mai lalo Eona, The flood seen rushing down from 

above ; 
The depths are seen far below, 
O kahiwa-i, mai lalo Eona, The hidden depths from below of Eona. 

He an, he koi, he aha, he pale, A handle, an axe, the cord, the cover, 

E kii, e hoa, e lanalana, 285 Take it, bind it, wind it around, 

285 £ kua i kumu o Eahiki— e — Gut down the foundations of Eahiki, 

Aua mai Hilo, While it still rains at Hilo. 

Eekueeneina opua ua o Maheleana The rain clouds over the sea part at 

£ ua mai kanaka Maheleana. 

Let it rain on the people. 
Haila ka ua a malie There is the rain till it ceases ; 

240 He lala loa i ka makani 240 A long day with the wind, 

Haiki ka make o ka ua Cramped is the traveller by the rain, 

Hakookoo ana Mahiki i ka poka lea Mahiki opposes his free progress, 

Aia Mahiki, ke ka mai la. There is Mahiki making him fall. 

Puukahonua, Puukahonua, — 

245 O Mihiolana ka wahine, 245 Mihiolani his wife, 

Noho Wakea noho ia Papa, Wakea lived and took Papa his wife, 

Hanau ka naupaka ku i ke kahakai Naupaka was bom, the weed by the 

sea-shore. 
Ohikimakaloa ka wahine, OhikimakaJoa the wife, 

Hooipo o Hulumanailani, Whom coveted Hulumanailani. 

250 Eu i ka ena anaia ilalo, 250 Struck with hot desire, overcome 

with love. 
Mehepalaoa o Malena, Mehepalaoa, child of MaJena, 

Me he kai olohia o Manua, Like the broad sea calmed by Manua ; 

Ea la ka honua ; Eu lanipiplli, The days of sacred march, the holy 

place, 
lanlpipili, o Lanioaka, Where the breath is held, and the 

priests talk, — 

255 Tianikahuli, o Omealani, 255 The silence is broken, the scene 

breaks up. 
O Lonohekili kaakaa. The rolling of the thunder, of Lono, 

O Nakoloilani ka iloliloli moana Bumbling thro' heaven the sea is 

disturbed, 
O Waia o Hikapaloa o ka po i muli- Who is this ? Hikapaloa, darkness 

wai, brooding over the river ? 

O Eane, o Ahulukaaala, (No ;) Eane and Ahulukaaala, 

260 Eaneikamakaukau, o Aahuln, 260 Eaneimakaukau— Ahulu, 

Alua anahulu au ia oe e Eu — e o Twice ten days I am with you, O 

Eualii. Eu — Eualii, 

Eia ka paia ai o Eapaan, Here is the attractive hook of Eapaan, 

Eanaka o Wawa ka i Eapua, The men of Wawa are at Eapua. 

Eea pua hako o Hawi, White are the cane blossoms of Hawi, 

265 Eia ke puhi kukui ai o Eukuipahu, 265 Here is the torch of Eukuipahu, 
Ea wahine waha ula. The woman red-mouthed, 

Ee ai i ka ina Makakuku, By eating the sea-urchin of Maka- 

kuku. 
Eia ke kanaka pii pali. Here is the climber of palis. 

Haka ulili o Nualolo, Of the ladder of Nualolo, 

270 Ee keiki kiakia manu— e 270 The child catching birds, 

Eau kiakia manu Lehna, Baising his bird-oatohing pole at 

Lehna. 
O Euku, Aa, Enku— Aa. 

O Haula nui i akea ke kai, Haulanuiakea, the sea, 

Hina i Bianaa, Of Hinaimanna, 
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276 O Paepaemanakn ka a lona, 
Aia Makaaalii kana wahine, 
Hanaa Kanaenae noho kaamaana, 

Ea hinihini pololei kani kuaola 

Haina iho i ka wae mua o ka waa, 
280 Molokai la ua naha, 

Ee naha a lele apana a Kana la. 
Make, holo uka, holo kai, 

Hoonalulu ana Luukia, 
Hoopailaa i ka iloli, 
285 Ee kaulua o ke kamaiki, 

Aia hanaa ka ieie hihi ka nahele, 

Hanan ka lupaa me ka lulana, 
Eu i ke opu o Lono, Eapolei ka 

wahine, 
Eu ka inaina i hope ka lanalana, 

290 Eokona, i hoa o En no ke alii o Eu 
no ke kai malimali, 
Me ke kai ea, a na Eu a na Eu, 
Eia ke kai kuikui hala, 

Eoikui hala o Eeaan, 
Ea nmeke hoowalina lepo, 
295 Me he hokeo la ke aia, 
Eia ka haakai hele, 
Alanui kanaka, 
Wali ai ka lepo o Mahiki, 

Ea paala e ka waewae. 
SOO O ka Papaiakea, o ka nalu o ka 
inaina 
Eaihihii kana wahine, 
Hanaa Eoawaa, ka i ka molehu, 

Ealaia ka ipa ike kai aleale 

Ealaia o Hinakapeaa, 
805 Loaa mai o akinohunohu la 

Ukanaopiopio, o Moakaaahono, 



O Eaale*i, o Eeelekoha, o ke'kaa 

makahalo, 
kekau ilona ka hualewa 

A ka lipoa, o ka namuakea, o ke kai- 

akea, 
810 ka moana akea, o Hulokeeaea, 
O Haaii, o Hauee, o Haaii nai na 

holoholo, 
Haaii kai apo kahi, 
Eai hamea mai ko malo e Ea, 

No Ea ka malo i ke kaaa haa oe, 

815 Oia e laia — ka ama me he aawai la. 

Eia ka ahaki hala mana, 

Eau pua o Haili, na kdki kiai pna, 

Ea lahui paa olalo. 
Eia ka wahine ako paa, 



275 Paepaemanaka was the man, 

Makaaalii the woman ; 

Bom was Eanaenae that abides on 
the mountain, 

The one-Bonged himhird that sings 
on the high mountain, 

Fed on the front seat of the canoe, 
280 Molokai is torn in sunder. 

The tearing in sunder by Eana, 

It is death travelling toward the 
mountain; death toward the sea. 

Luukia is suffering headache, 

Sick of the stomach, 
285 Conceiying the child. 

When the ie brings forth the forest 
is tangled. 

The lupua and lalana bring forth 

The rising thought of Lono, Eapolei 
his wife. 

The anger comes, the action there- 
from, and glows with rage, 
290 But Eu is the chief, Eu the calm sea. 

The rising tide of the nights of Eu. 

This is the sea that breiJcs on the 
hala trees 

Breaking on the hala of Eeaau, 

The calabash of kneaded earth, 
295 The deep-cut road is like a hokeo. 

This is the company of travellers. 

The travelled road. 

Where the earth of Mahiki is made 
soft. 

Trodden down by the foot. 
300 Papaiakea the wave of wrath, 

Eaihihii his wife. 

The canoe koa is brought forth in 

rich soil. 
A vessel carved out for the sea with 

its waves. 
Carved out the paddle, 
305 Then was seen the bending of the 

back, 
The sitting still in the stern, the 

rushing up of the waves like the 

game cock of Lono. 
The wave ^at topples, the waves that 

break, the god that looks around, 
The floating of the breasts (turned 

up), 
The dark sea, the broad sea, 

810 The broad ocean, the cold-stiffened 
Mariners, shivering, quivering with 

cold 
Then the sea grows still, 
The sea where you put on the tnalo 

of Eu, 
Eu puts on his malo for war, and you 

tremble, 
815 Scattered on the ground, like an oven, 

like the rushing of a watercourse. 
This is the pluoker of feathers. 
The bird-catcher of Haili, the child 

watching the flowers. 
The ijeople beneath like flowers. 
This is we woman gathering flowers 
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3 Kui paa, lei pna, kahiko poa o 

Paiahaa. 
Ke nhai mai nei ke akna, 
A pan mehameha Apaa, 
Ean ia ka makani hiamoe la — e — 

moe, 
Moe na makani hiamoe la la, 
825 I ka papa o Enkalaula. 

O Ulioli, o Maihea, a Kahakapolani 

ka wahine, 
Eaokeano, o Mehameha ka wahine, 

po ka lani i ka ino 

He ino ka lani ke wawa nei ka 
honna 
SaO I ka inaina o ka lani 

Hoonaka, hookaahea, hoowiliwili 
Hoonaha, hoomamae 

Hookokohi ana iloko o Hanaieleele. 

Hanau ka mana kn i ka nahele, 

836 Hanaa ka aaaa kani knaola, 

Pnka ke kamahele, ka i ke alo o ka 

hakoko, 
He pakaaa na ke alii, he kaoa 
He wai ka na, o Eu no ke alii 
He kaua na Eu e ohan ana ilnna i 

Eawalana, 
340 Ihea, ihea la ke kahua. 
Paio ai o ke kana 

1 kahna i Ealena, 

I manini i hanini, i ninia i ka 

wai akna, 
I Eahana, i Malamanoi, 

345 Ea Inna o Eakapa i Paapaawela, 
I Eahilinai i ke Ealele, 
Ea hala o Halahalannimaaaea, 
I ke kola o ohia ke Pule — e, 
Ee kua o Lono o Makalii. 

850 Ea lala ala o ukulono o Eu, 

No Eona paha no Lihue, 
Ko ka la i Maunauna, 
No ka wai i Paupauwela, 
I ulu Haalilo i nei pua, 

355 I ka haa*na iho ia Aui, 

Eikomo kahuna i kakau laau. 
Eomo Eu i kona ahuula, 

Ea wela o ka ua i ka lani, 

Ea la i Eauakahi Hale, 
860 Ula ka lau o ka mamane, 

Ee koaie o Eanai. 

He pili ka ihe ia Eu, 

Ee aloalo o ka maile, 

Ea nalu kakala o Maihiwa, 
365 Pania ka wai i Halapo, 

Ea naha ilalo o Eleu, 

Hukia ka na amoa i ka lani, 

Me he hee nui no kuahiwi, 
Ea heena o Hilo ia Puna, 
870 Ala ma Hilo mahi. 

VIa ka wai i Paopaawela, 



320 Wreathing flowen, wearing garlands 

of Paiahaa, 
The ghosts ^ame chasing after, 
It is past — all is deserted like Apua. 
The wind of the sleep of death has 

passed over — ^they sleep. 
The wind of sleep, sleeps on them, 
325 On the dead expanse of Eukalaula, 
Uliuli, Maihea, Eahakapolani the 

wife. 
The sacred place, the lonely place. 
Dark is the heaven with storm. 
Stormy the heaven, and troubled the 

eurth, 
330 The heavens coming to child-birth. 
Travailing, fainting, struggling. 
Suffering pangs, feeling the pressure 

(from the hand of friends) ; 
Bringing forth in the month of 

Hanaieleele, 
The maua is brought forth that stands 

in the forest. 
335 The atutu is brought forth singing in 

the mountain ridge. 
The child is brought forth, it is before 

the face of the travailing mother, 
A warrior chief for the king, a battle, 
A battle of hosts, Eu is the king, 
A battle of Eu, fought on the heights 

of Eawaluna, 
340 Where, where is the field 
Where the battle is fought? 
On the field of Ealena, 
Filled up, flowed over, poured out is 

the ghostly current. 
At Eahana — at Malamanui, 
345 Above Eakapa, at Paupauwela, 
At Hilinai, at Ealele, 
The hala tree of Halahalanuimaauea, 
At the okia grove of Pule— e 
Behind the back of Lono of Makalii, 
350 The fragrant branch of the obedient 

Eu, 
Perhaps Lihue is in Eona. 
The day of Maunauna, 
The stream of Paupauwela. 
That Haalilo may be honoured in 

this flower of nobility. 
355 At the scourging of Aui, 

The priests join in to help the fight 
Eu is arrayed in his royal feather 

robe, 
The sun-lighted rain in the heavens, 
The day at the royal palace. 
860 Bed is the leaf of the mamane. 
The koaie of Eauai, 
The spear is parried by En — 
The supple dart of maiUt 
The towering surf of Maihiwa, 
365 Dammed up are the waters of Halapo. 
The breaking forth is at Bleu 
The rain is drawn away — carried 

back to the sky. 
The avalanche of Uie mountain, 
The rush (of rain) on Hilo from Puna, 
870 Hero at Hilo (we) beckon. 

Bed 18 the water of PanpanwelA, 
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Ee kilan o Malamanni, 
Ea moo kilau i Eakapa, 
Eui ka lono ia HaalUo, 
375 Haaa aka la ko kaina, 

Hahaki HaalUo i ka manawa, 
I kaiamnkn kahuna ia Eu, 
Ila ka numawa ia Eane 

I keiki a HaaUlo, 
380 Eia malanai haehae, 

Eama a Nihen kolohd, 

Ee pani wai o Eeknnna, 
He mee nei no ke kanaka. 
Ee pu nei i ka a(Uia, 
885 Ee olapa nei i ka laau, 
Ea laulau o kapa, 
Eia Haalilo lilo e o Ea no ke alii. 

Aloha kokoi peahi i ka leo Paoa, 

Ua oa ka maka o ka ilima, 

390 Make Nonn i ka la o Makalii, 
la Makalii la pna ke koolau, 
Pa* a i ke ban o Maemae, 
He mae wale ka leo o ke kai olalo, 

Hoolono wale o Malamanni. 

395 la ai Ea i ka aala, 

Eauwewe kapakapa ala o Lihae, 



The kilau of Malamanni, 
The kilau ridge at Eakapa, 
The tidings come to Haalilo, 

375 Yoa are ohaBtitdng yoar yoanger 
brother, 
Haalilo is troubled at heart, 
The priests are disheartened at Ea, 
There is darkness within its (fear of) 

Eane 
For fear of the ehild of Haalilo. 

380 This is the sool-stirring wind of the 



395 



Eapn mai nei ka manawa ino e 

Eu— e, 
Hanau mai a me ka lani wale la, 
O Ea no ke alii. 
400 He pa hinalo no Ea i ka makoa, 400 

Oi lele Ea i ka pali, 
Mai paa Eu i ke aM, 



O ke aha la kaa hala e Ea ? 
O ke kaa aka i ka laaa, 
405 O ka laokia ana o ka pa'a, 
O ka hi*a ana o ke oa, 

ko Ea ia kona boa haalele 

1 ka aa i ka la. 

Aai Ea i ka anabi pohaka, 
410 Ola Ea i ka ipa o Lono, 

I ka ipa a Eapaka, 

O Ea no ke aliL 

O Eailaa makani anea, oneanea, 



The child of the misobief-making 

Niheu. 
The dam of the stream of Eaana. 
This man is a wonder amongst men, 
He knots up his robe, 
385 He is whirhng his weapon in air. 
It is caaght and bound up in the robe. 
Here is Haalilo — ^power gone — En is 

the king. 
Dear are the hukui trees beokoning 

the message of Paoa, 
The numberless multitude of flowers 

of i2tma, 
390 Withering under the sun of Makalii, 
In Makalu blossoms the koolaUf 
Wet with the dew of Maemae. 
Fading on the ear is the voice of the 

sea of below, 
Malamanui only can hear it (not 

see it). 
Where Eu ate the potato, 
Covered in cooking with the sweet 

wild fennel of Lihue. 
The fierce thought breeds in the soul 

of Eu, 
It is bom and towers to heaven ; 
Eu is the king. 
The hala blossom Eu in the battle 

array. 
There leaps Eu down the paii. 
Well-nigh perished in the flame (of 

the battle). 
What indeed is the filling of Ea f 
Cutttng down the great trees ? 
405 Is it his binding his robe? 
Is the thrusting his spear ? — 
The spear, the companion of Eu, 
Through the rain and the sunshine. 
Eu is eating off the scales of the rock 
410 Eu drains life from the sacred vessel 

of Lono, 
The vessel of Eupaka, 
Eu is the Eing. 
Eailua, with its unnerving wind, seal- 



415 



dulling wind. 

Makani aku a Hema, The wind of Hema, 

He mama wale ka leo ke ualo 415 The calling voice is lost in the 



mai~e, — 
£ o ia nei o ka lahuim£,kani, 
£ ku mai oe i ka hea i ka ualo, 
Mai hookuli mai oe, 
O ke kama hanau o ka leo ka i lele 

aku la iwaho, 
420 Eai no iwaho ka paio, 
Pale akn la ilaila. 



wind. 

Call thou and the people (will hear). 
Stand forth at the call and the ciy, 
Turn not a deaf ear, 
The children bom of the voice have 
gone forth, 
420 We tiiought the battle was removed, 
Pushed aside elsewhere. 
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Hoia mai i ka hale, liliia, 

Me he leo la ko ka aho, 

Ee kaunai*i ala ka moena, 
425 Ee kapa me ka aahn, 

Ee hea wale la i ka alana— e — 
Aole ia he kanaka, 

maua no na kanaka. 
Aole i like i ka halawUi, 

480 Ea naio, laau kekee, 

Ea aoka ahihi ka makua ole, 

Ee kawa i keekeehia, 

Ea hinahina i ka makani, 
Eele ana e hio e hina la, 
485 Aohe i like Eu~ 

Ua like ka paha ka ohia, 
Ea lehua i ka wao eiwa, 

Ea laan hao wale, Eu i ka nahele- 

hele, 
Aohe i like, En, 
440 Aohe i like i ka ekaha, 

1 ka ekaha ku i ka moena, 

Me he kiele la ke ala me ka olapa 

laa kahnli, 
Me ka paa maun kukn, 
Hina wale, hina wale la, 

445 Aohe 1 like, Eu. 

Aohe i like i ka nanlu, 

la na hoohali kehau. 

Me he ipa wai i ninia la, 

Na han o Eomomokn, 
450 Eekee na han o Leleiwi, 

01 ole ka oe i iki 

I na haa knapan kekee noho kee, 

Ohai mohala o Eanehiliikaapea la, 

Aohe i like. En, 
455 Aohe i like i ka lipoa, 

Ea nanne ai a ka ia, 

Ea lipahapaha o Waimea, 

Ea limn kau i ka laaa, 

Ea elemihi ula i ka Inna Eaala la, 
460 Aohe i like, Eu, 

Aohe i like i knkoi, i kokoi ill 
panpnn. 

Hi nakaka i ka la. 

Me he kanaka inn i ka awa la, 

Ea mahnna o knkoi o Lihne la, 

465 Aohe like, En, 

Aohe i like i ke aalii, 
Ea poholna laan ala, 
Ea maile hoe hoi 1 Maoi, 
Ee kalnhea o Eawiwi la, 

470 Aohe like, En, 

Aohe i like i ke kokio, 
I ka hahaka paa ma'o ia, 
Ee kahnli paa i Enpaka Ui 
Aohe i like, Ea, 



Betam to the hoase, and there show 

forth anger. 
Let the aho of the honee hear yonr 

words. 
Take the mat in yonrroagh embrace, 
425 The kapa and the robes. 
He calls vainly to the pillow ; 
That is not a man, 
We (the two kahu) are the men. 
Then art not like the twisted hala, 
480 Not like the crooked tree naio. 

Nor the heavy thick garland of the 

motherless akikit 
Nor the deep pool trod by the leap of 

the bather. 
Nor the hinahina in the wind. 
Bending to lean and to fall, 
485 Not Uke these, art then Ea. 
Perhaps like the ohia. 
The lehua in the vexy ninth recess of 

forest. 
A tree standing grandly alone in the 

jangle. 
Not like these, art thoa Ea. 
440 Not like the fern ekaha. 

Not the ekaha that grows in the ocean. 
Like the kieU in fragrance ? like the 

waving leafed olapa? 
Like the flower of fragrant grass ? 
Falling now hither, now thither so 
easy? 
445 Not like these, art thoa Ea. 
Not like the heavy rain shower. 
The shower that brings after it kehau, 
hike a vessel of cool water ponred oat, 
The moantain breeze of Enmomoka, 
450 Bending around to Leleiwi, 
Do yon indeed not know it ? 
The land breeze that carls yoa all ap 

with the cold. 
The locast blossom opening at Eane- 
hiliikaapea, 
Not like these, art thoa Eo. 
455 Not like the sea-weed Upoa, 
The nanue, food of the fishes. 
The lipahapaha of Waimea, 
The moss titat hangs to the wood. 
The red crab on the top of Eaala, 
460 Not like these, art thoa Ea. 

Not like the kukuit the knotty barked 

kukui tree, 
Bark cracked i^ op with the sun. 
Like to a man who always drinks avfa. 
So the rooghnesa of Uiat kukui of 
Lihoe, 
465 Not like to Eo. 

Not like to the tree adlii. 

The sweet smelling tree poholua. 

The maile on the hard breathing steep 

of Maoi, 
Gently drooping tnaile of Eawiwi, 
470 Not like to Ea. 

Not like the flower of kokio. 
The open branched blossom of iiia*o, 
Waving in the wind at Eopaka, 
Not Uke to these, art thoa Eo. 
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475 Aohe i like i ke ka waa, 
I ke ka lin kn ma ka waha, 

Ai mai ka mahele he kanaka, 

He mokn, he an, he aina la, 

Aohe i like, Eu, 
480 Aohe i like i ka naia, 

I kona ihn i kihe i ke kai, 

Kona kino i kai o ka mano la, 

Aohe i like Eu, 
Aohe i like i ke kokii, 
486 Ea hapane ai pna lehua, 

Ea oo mana i Eaiona la, 

Aohe i like, Eu, 
Aohe i ka paaa, 

I ka weke la'o a ke akaa, 

490 Ea ulu kann a Eahai, 
Oi ole ka oe i ike, 
Ea wahine pau mao i ka lona i 
Paaakapolei, 



Aohe i like i ka wiliwili, 
495 Eona hna i kupee ia, 
Ea oiwi ona i hee a, 
Eona kino i kai o ka nalu la, hee- 

naln, 
Aohe i like, Eu, 
Aohe i like i na pa a ka makani, 
500 E na ana i ke knahiwi, 

Eakoo ana ka hale o Eoolaa, 
Lawalawa ana o hina i ka makani, 
Ea mokoi hoolon a ka lawa ia, 

Ea pa o Manaiakalani la, 
505 Aohe i like, Eu, 

Aohe i like i ka makimaki, 
I ka hia loa maka o ka nahele, 
Ea makohikohi laalaau, 
Ee ea makaolii makaehn, 

510 I ehn i ke alo o Eaehu, 
I ke ala iki, i ke ala loa, 
I ke ala loa e hele ia la la 
Aohe i like, En, 
Aohe i like i ka lau ki, 
515 I ka lau ki pala o Nanann, 

I hehe ia e ka na e ka makani a 

helelei, 
Ea laki pala i ka lona i Waahila la, 

Aohe i like, Eu, 
Aohe i like i ka na o Waahila, 
520 la makani anu o Eahaloa, 
E In ana i ka pna koa, 
E kai ana a paa ia, 
E leia ana i ke kai o Eapoa la, 

Aohe i like, Ea, 
525 Aohe i like i ka manoni ala. 
Ma ke kia ala o ka manu la, 
Me ka pa lei o ka hala la, 
Me ka poa o ke kaa laa kani q Eu 

la, 
O En no ke alii, 



475 Not like the one that bailfl the eanoe. 
The bailing-eup with its one-sided 

mouth, 
As from the woman comes forth the 

man. 

Not like aU these, art thou Eu. 
480 Not is he like to the porpoise. 

With his snout that sneezes the sea. 
His body in the sea of the shark. 

Not like Eu. 
Not like one with the asthma, 
485 The wheezy bird that eats the lehua. 
The 0*0, bird of Eaiona, 

Not like to these is En. 
Not like the stony flats. 
With their ghastly glimmering of 
mirage, 
490 The breadfruit planted by Eahai, 
Do you not know it ? 
The woman with ma*o-dyed pa*u on 
the top of Puuokapolei, 
Not like these, art thou Eu. 

Not like the tree wiUwilit 
495 Whose seeds are made into bracelets. 
Whose trunk is rode thro* the surf. 
Whose body is down, mid the rollers 
to ride. 
Not like to these, art thou Eu. 
Not like the striking of the wind, 
500 Soughing over the mountains. 
Tying down the houses of Eoolau, 
Fastened lest they fall by the wind. 
The fishing-pole and hook of the 

fisherman. 
The pearl fish-hook, Manaiakalani, — 
505 Not like these, art thou Eu. 
Not like the mamaki, 
The long barked shrub of the forest. 
The trimming of bark and of branches. 
For the elegant tortoise shell fish-hook 
so fine, 
510 Light colored placed before Euehu, 
Gradually going from the shore. 
Out to the depths of the ocean, — 
Not like to these, art thou Eu. 
Not like the ti-leaf , 
515 The ripe yellow ti of Muuanu, 

Softened by the wind and rain till it 

falls. 
The yellow tt-leaf high up on Waa- 
hila, — 
Not like to these, art thou Eu. 
Not like the rain of Waahila, 
520 The cold blast of Eahaloa, 
Scattering the blossoms of koUf 
Strung firmly in garlands, 
Worn in (bright) wreaths at the sea 
of Eapua, 
Not like to these, art thou Eu. 
525 Not like the red royaJ standard, 
The bird bright red on the pole. 
Like the bundle of garlands of hala. 
The wreaths on the throne of Eu, — 

EuisEing, 
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580 Aohe i Vko, Ko, 

Aohe i like i ka makole, 
la laau kewai noi, 
E hihia ana i ka lihilihi la, 
Aohe i like, Ea, 

535 Aia ha koa hoa e like ai, 
O Eeawe, haku o Hawaii la. 
He awaawa hoi ko ke kai. 
He mananalo hoi ka wai, 

540 He welawela hoi ko ka la. 
He mahana hoi ko kaa ili, 
Eo kau kane o Nininini ke wai, 

Pnlewa la, 
Aohe i like, Ea, 

545 Aole i like nei lani, 

1 ka hoolikelike wale mai, 
He kanaka ia, he akna Ea, 
He alele Ea, mai ka lani. 
He haole Ea, mai ka lani, 

550 He man kanaka ia eha, 
Ewala hoi nei kanaka, 
O Ea, o Lono, o Eane, o Eanaloa, 
Eanemaihaioa Ahnwahine, 
O Haihaipaa, o ke Eaawala la, 

555 Ualike. 

O Eona la aa wela ka papa, 

Ua ka ke eha o ka la, 

Ua wela ka haa o Unolaa, 
O ka lanipili o hooilo, 
560 E ae e poka ae ka la, 
Ea mana o Ea leo nai, 
Haawia mai ai e ka la, 
Mahana ai na Alii ana o Eona. 



530 Not like to these. 

Not like the sore-eyed. 

That tree dripping with moistoxe. 

Tangled ap on the eye-lashes, 
Not this like to Ea. 
535 Here is thy peer, thine eqaal, 

Eeaweikeakahialii o ka moka, 

Eeawe, lord of Hawaii, 

There is bitterness to the sea water, 

Fresh and sweet is water, 
540 Heat is of the son. 

Warmth is of my skin. 

My companion (kane) Ninininikewai 
of Pule— e, 
Ea is not like this. 
Not this lofty chief. 
545 In comparing as yoa please. 

This was a man, bat Ea, a god. 

He is a messenger sent from heaven, 

Ea is a haole from Eahiki, 

550 There are foar of them, 
Yes, eight of these men, 
Ea and Lono, Eane and Eanaloa, 
Eanemakaioa, child of Ahnwahine, 
Haihaipaa and Eaawala, 

555 These are the peers of Ea. 

There is Eona, whose stone floor 

bams. 
The shimmering heat from the san 

arises, 
The site of Unnlaa is heated. 
The rainy heavens of the winter, 

560 The san yonder rises. 

Rises by the power of great voiced Ea, 
By it the sanshine is given, 
Tnas are warmed the selfish chiefs 
of Eona. 



NOTES. 

L Koalii wm the moMoger. ICani wm one of the Itnt-ermted men, born tn WaJanee. 

5. Kane and Kaneloa were from KehOd (ftneign gods). They oame twveDing on the smCaoe of 
tiie sea, and first camed planti for the food of man to grow. With Kn and Lono they were the 
prtaic^al gods of Hawaii. Kane ie said to have creafeed the flnt man out of the earth on the aea- 
ahore. HoUhonna, the man, was thus mada KeakahnHlani, the flzBt woman, was made from the 
ipiiit (oka) of the man when asleep. 

JMdo, same not as moku.) 
I. Kanokahl, oaid to have spnng from the bead, lOmrvirlfka^ from Hanmea (An te lolo kepco o 
Batanea), 

4. Malin, tike originator of the wonhip of tike goda ; also, Eaekae. 

6. JSTono, root of Aoono, Aaiioteiio^ te. 

6. Hapon, the god who revealed troth to the prieafc^ and the priest, MaUn, to the Ung. 

8. The name of the hook whioh ooold hook up all the lands—** power of haavea." 

9. Ka% the knot ttiat fastens the hook to the line. 

10. KaniU, the blofl of Hana, on the idand of ManJ, was tiie hook. 

11. On the sammit of Kaaiki was the retnge of Hanaiakamalama, a woman. 

15. .Aiku^ a mud-hen. liaoi, thesonof Hina,rabhedthenoseof theala<togekfire,andmadeit 

14. i^ the baok part of the bait. JSTooa, dire, eriL 

16. Lomnmlaiea, the base of the island fonndations. 

16. Compare the New Zealand story of Ika a Mani. The hook of Hani drew up the land ftom 
under the sea, Hawaii in the one cassb and New ZSealand in the other. 

Jfofono, lift to the sniftee 

17. Hina liTsd in the sea sad spoilt the batt— the afas so that the islands were not drawn 
together by the fish-hook as Ifaoi wished. 

18. The table of Laka, the Tast onbroken bottom of the sea» thus broken up into islands and 
drawn np by the hook. Laka was older than ICani. 

19. JTm, part of the name Loncmniakea, the god of the lower land mdertiie sea. 
SO. Hawaii is the tilita, tmoMe refacring to the sLie of the islsad. 

31. Zwxete, name of an tiliia. /^bnos the same. Xaai, a oommon title of the chieCi, nCerring 
here to Knalii. 
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iSp 3S. The flnt created man and woman (see 3.) 

S6 to ee. A genealogy from Laka to Wakea— of chieb, probably mythioaL ▲ parallel genealogy 
ii given the king under wbom all earth and heaven was bnmt npb 
71. KowiUt ^ word applied to abundant tmit, oranges, dec. 
76. Lanipaa, undisputed ohieftainship. 

76. He inooy a suitable description. 

77. /ofio— ilaila, i.e., at that point in rank. 

78. Jfakalanij keen edge. 

78. KaJta'i—kai hele— oAa refers to horison, tnaudeta to the doads In line. 
Ku— Kualil. 

80. KaMa, from ko, to draw. The line reten to the apparent Taclatioin In the height of the 
horison at different times. 

81. The high sea of the months of April and Hay. Wddtu began the spring, aooording to the 
Oahu nomenclature, i.«., March. 

Kaulua, June ? 

83. MataUiy April, when the wwms are abundant. 

84. ilTa— oia. 

85. Piokipoki, a smidl crab found far out at sea by those foundering in their canoes. 
Kualii is all-destrciying like these animals. 

Ala iapokif shipwrecked people. 

86. NieU, nteniele, launienUU-9k olimaotio form. 

87. Kanaka o ia wai. Ka wai— KanaL 

88. iTooAoa-kiekie. 

89. Keolewa, a mountain. 

9a These ishuids far out at sea. 

94. Eauwiki at Hana, a bluff famous as a stronghold in time of war. 

96. Bono seems to refer to the even snoosssLon of the lines of lend in the distance. 

96. HopUf swelling. 

97. Kaia'ina, kalaia-ana. 

99. Kuapapa, applied to a fixed residence or inheritance— kuapapanui also refers here to Knalii 
and his irreatness. 

KaaJa,the high mountain near Waialua, the ridge running down to the sea at Kaena, snggesting 
the form of a shark. 

105. Lawalu, to cook in M-leal 

Kaena» the north-west point of Oahu— Eahukn, the north point. 

109. Kualli is invited to EauaL 

^118. The oopu of Eawainui were famed for not swimming away from the hand of the fisher, but 
even clinging to the skins of persons in the water. 

115. Referring to the M, or garlands of halat pandanus fruit. 

ISL Wakea, Kea the god of below— not Wakoa the king. (See 19.) KahOi used here In a 
double sense, as referring not only to foreign lands, but also to the east, MMno, iA, the coming or 
rising of the sun=A<M ana. 

1S3. KdUMat konoia, Is., the sun is invited. JTona, the west, on Hawaii, soggested bj the above 
allusion to the east ? 

184. Papa, as in line 18. 

U6. Kuhia, kuhila, mt«o, the upper portion, the rays pointing upward at snnxise^ same word as 
the budding of plants. 

136. Made^ burled in the shadow of evening, while Kona still enjoys the light of sunset. 
180. Olopana, a foreign chief who came to Hawaii and afterwards departed. 

183. AloalOt the receding of the sun far to the south, evidently reforing to some voy a gers who 
had been to the north. This is a most remarkable passage of ancient poetry. 

184. Kualii imagined to have visited foreign lands. 

137. CJompare the old story of Phaston. Kuamoo, path. 
140. Fa ia kaua, we could touch them— ^they were not gods. 
144-146. Beferring to the length of the voyage and the short rations. 
148. Beached Eahiki. 

158. The North Star. 

156. iVZc, kele or kdekele, muddy. 

158. Laamaomao, the Hawaiian Eolus ; god that caused the winds. 

159. .^Ae^ breeae. JTootoiitfaMfie, a wind from the north, on KauaL 
161. Kiu, a north wind. Waaoaeiwhu on Kanla Island. 

168. Hoolua, north-west wind ; konat south-west wind. 
164. Aoa, the west wind, when violent. 

166. In heavy rain, storm and frediets. 

166. Lonomn ku, the woman that leaped up to the mo(m from Hana, ICani. 

169. WaUua .on KauaL 

173. Pnana >^tia^ on Hawaii. 

i7it. The th ee stars in the belt of Orion were called na tae. Kao is a long sharp stick Uke a fid 
or marlin-epike. Hence too, a goat, from the sharp horns. These three stars were suppoasd to be 
sharp points in the heavens, which pierced the clouds and let forth the rain. Ma iku, sharp. 

174. Ke kaHna, marching. 

176. ifora— referring to the long drifts of raiuHSloud. Knnaloa, on the road from Waimea to 
Waipio, on HawaiL 

177. PakakoM, paka a drop of rain. 

178. Kananaola, on this same road which was caUed ICahlkL lUki, pelting meroUsM. 

179. Ka, fall, or cause to fall, e^., ka noMthOe, beat down bushes. 

183. Funohu, the rain-clouds gathering round a peak, Kahslahala, on KauaL 
188. Pokii ka ua, the light rain oUngjgg to the woods. 

186. Eauwiki, the bluff at Hana. 

187. ffawetge, burning in EaUna, Oahu. 

188. A play of childroi, daring each other at sunset to ludd their breath till the sun went down. 
iA, dimppeared entirely. 

190. Sunrise, seen through the bushes, compared to a net IHekt) full of Mwi UoMoms. 
901. Afiha, the cahn in the lee of the land. 
303. Zatoeo— lawe ia. 

308. KiH, the stiff method of dzessing the hair called te>Ao-pi(Aa^-4he recent elermtad iMe of 
'* waterfall," oAoslMioto. ' 
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904. Kai Uu, the 8M in the hoUowf on the rookt. 

SOS. Kai loa, aalt water of the open sea. ^ .....:. ^^ 

306. Lelo, bleadhed from the biBcknees into • reddish-brown. Eat iea^ foaming tea, behind the 
breakers. 

307. ZtiMfito, rich. 

311. Palani, a kind of strong-tasting fish. ^ _ ^ 

318. Eahaloa, at WaikiU ; the localities mentioned here follow one another along the coast from 
WaiHkitoBwa. ^, ^^ ^ 

307. A play of words ; the double vmo Ol tat for salt water and for grayy suggesting these flye 
lines— 307-811. ^ ^ „ , 

318. Kohafia, naked ; Mamaia, the entrance to Honolulu harbonr. The natiTes often traTelled 
along the reef, especially in time of war, to avoid their enemies on the land, and coming to the break 
in the reef at Malama, were obliged to swim across. 

316. JToAa, to move sideways, as when a horse shies off. 

317. Ka anae, the ia a sooopnet. 

318. A small crab, alamihi, 

319. Awaiau, many baysL Kee, crooked. All travellers have noticed the harbour of ]lwa»Peaii 
Harbour. 

330. PuM, calm from the blowing of chewed tukul over its snzfMe- spreading the oU over the 



333. Laakona, the chief of Rwa. Several lands called Bwa. 

333. A title of KualiL 

334. Afvkafuka, many-colonxed. These localties are on the north-east coast of Oahn. 

336. Ohaika^ applied to the fisherman lifting his head up after looking down as he fished. 

337. AHt curving. 

338. Ahiu, a fish. 

388. Kaai o Pooo, another name for KaiakahlnaTIi, the flood ; also called kaiata Imiu manm^ 
birds lost all their feathers in the flood. 

338. Hiwat applied to what is sacred and hidden, hiwMwa. iTken— Ihela. 

383. Eona. a term for the lower x^ons of the earth. 
338. The different parts of an old Hawaiian stone adze. 

384. Boa, to wind around in order to fasten. Lanalana, to bind ; compare the same term for a 
spider. 

387. JTtMe-irit— kaawale. Opua. lines of cloud over the sea. MaheUana, the place off the east 
point of Hawaii where the trade-wind divides and becomes ui east wind down the coast of Hamskna, 
and N.N.E. down that of Puna. 

889. At Hilo. 

340. The long days of summer marked by steady trades. 

341. Ka make akawij the suffering occasi(med by the rain. 

848. Htikookoo, strive, stouggle. 

844. Pttukahonuat an andent personage. 

347. This and the suooeediug lines are a succession of names with a double meaning, a sort of 
personification exceedingly dilfioult to understand. Naupakay a thick-leaved shrub growiog where 
the salt spray falls, also a proper name. 

849. Hooipo, to make love to. 

350. Ena is the glow on the sky over the fire, or preceding sunrise— applied here to the previously 
mentioned love. Anaia, knocked down, cmdied down. 

351. MOupaSaoa, double allurion, compares the love to the dose hanging of the ornament paiaoa 
around the neck. This was a royal ornament made of ivoty or whale's tooth^niAo jMtfaoo. 

352. OhMa, calm and broad. Manua, a priest who had power to do this. 

353. The progress of love is compared to the progress o( a kapu (sacred day), when the peoide in 
perfect silenoe marched through the heiau, and prostrated themselves, not daring to stir for fear of 
death. Kat-honua, great march or procession. KukmipipiU, sacred part of hefau. 

364. Lanipifrili, refors to holding of breath. Lanioaka, the talking of the priests alone. 
855. LawUafudi, the sacredness began to break up, and OmeakaU, the storm clears up, ie., the 
saered scene cloees. 

356. Lowhhekili, the god Lono is thundering. 

357. NakolOf means to rumble along. Iloli, a word referring to the loathing of food by pregnant 
women. Applied here to the disturbed state of the sea in a storm. 

328. Owaia, a play on a proper name of a king. Hikapdloa, a wicked Idng who killed his 
nephews ; his evil deeds compared to the darkness suggested by the word jn> in his name. 

259. Kane^ on the oontraiy, beneficent and good. 

360. KandmakaulUM, a god skilful in all kinds of work, and so a title to anyone who was ready 
at anytiiing. Ahidit, a god, name introduced here from its resemblance in sound to the sufioeeding 
anahulu. 

261. AndkttlUy used for ten, as we say "a dozen" for twelve. The writer of the song was with 
Eualii for this length of time. 

363. Atto, the pearl fish-hook used for bonito, or aku. Kapaau, a land in Eohala, name used 
here witii allusion to its meaning as denoting a strong ready man, viz., EualiL 

363. The men of Wawa, !.«., awkward men, hawiwa, Eapua is at the north point of Eohala. 
An unskilful fisherman in trying to weather the point and keep along with the fleet of canoes would 
often be obliged to put in there and give up— hence the old saying " Eau i Eapua ka auwaa panana i* 
panana^hatoaiea, A saying frequently quoted now-a-days. There is also a similar Eapua at Waikikl. 

265. A double allusion to the proper name Eukuipahu, a place at Eohala; a great torch, also 
called lanuUu, 

267. /mr, a sea urchin used for food, found at Pnako, Hawaii 

369. Haka uMi, the rude ladder fixed on the precipitous coast for the use of fishermen and Urd- 
catehers. Nudolo, a pali at Eauai, on the north-west coast These comparisons all refer to Eualii 

371. KiaHa, catching birds with a pole, at the end of which was either bird-lime or a noose. At 
the iBlet of Lehua^ near Niihau, was a great variety of birds, the oHi being espedaUy sought after 
there. 

373. Ridiculing unskilful bird-catchers, who ku hoa% stand still and gaze, stare. N3.— The 
double meaning of these proper names. 

878. A v<^ager. 

875. A Itma, upper jaw, wahine is a lolo. Fiaepaemanaku was also the name of a place for all 
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177. yaemu, alio thA nune of • plant oalied "pewtar aword/' and rwwmhHngtha" aUv«r aword " 
of tbe monntaln. 

578. Hinlhlnl and pololai, Iniecta that ling in the moontain woods. 

579. Wa§ mtm, the front seat of hononr on a oanoe. 

no. The deepgoxge on north aldeof Molcdcai, near Feleknnn, aaid to be made by Sana, the god. 

SM-S90L The aUnalona in theae llnea to aomething atormy— pregnanoy and rage, in oontraat to 
the Bttooeeding oompariaon of En to the oalm sea. 

SM). Ihoa^ fho ; mafomofo, malina 

S91. Kai M, rising aea. IFaku,tbB nighta of the flrat quarter of the moon oalied lu, when the 
tidea are highest. 

3M. Eeaan in Pnna, and tiie road through the wooda of that region being very muddy, the poet 
ia led off into reflections therenpon. 

999. Hokeot a deep straight-aided oalabaah, to which the deep-out and muddy path is oompared. 

996. MahUit the road through the wooda from Waimea to Waipto ; very muddy. 

SOS. Another proper name ^th a meuiing, one of thoae proyoklng double enUndret ao common 
in this atrlng of alluakma with which one's patience is about exhausted. 

804. Another of the same, name of a woman alluding, lioweyer, to a paddle (iapeau), to turn 
the peddle from one aide of the oanoe to the other. 

806. CTHnoAiffiaAK refera to the simultaneous bending of the rowers to their tasks. 

806. Uktnaoptopto, the ateerers in the stem of the canoe. Moatuuakmo, the rushing up of the 
wave is oompared to the rushing up of a game-cock to fight. 

807. Ka aU% a ware running up to a point as in a chop sea. Ale- oka, that breaks on its crest 
and subaldea. Halo, to look in a peouliar manner. 

810. ffMlaketaeai Ac, all terms applied to Bhivering with cold. Jfo loholot the crawling on the 
aUn of ahivering. 

aiS. Kai-aptMM, the sea nearer the shore where the waves grow les: 

818. Ckmiing to shore, a dry malo is put (m. 

818. Oomparea the efllaot of Ku's appearance in war upon his enemies to the crushing down of 
the stone andi of an mnaf , or oven. 

818-818. Ku compared to a bird-catdhor watching the flowera where he haa prepared his snare 
fortheblrda—IaAtrfjNMiolalo, the crowd, common herd. HailiatHilo. 

819-890. Another oompariaon, Palahaa, in Kan, txmen, as symbols of love, thrown into the sea 
in Puna were carried t^ Uie onxrent to Paiahaa, where the loved one awaited their coming to the 
shore. 

SSI . The efEeot of the slanghtw by EuaUi— the people are killed and ghoata come in their plaoea. 
Apna, an uninhabited land on the Kan boundary of Puna. 

888. The eftect of the alanghter. 

898. Aipe o hukalmda. a vaat ezpanae of ann-aoorched lavan- pahoehoe in Apna. ** Make ka Ude 
i Apna.*' even the mice killed Xn the heat. 

896. UlUdit the name of a kapn of Knalii, othorwiae called XpoiAeAee. The viotima of thla kapn, 
le., thoae who broke it, were held in the aurf till drowned, and then burnt with fire. Maihea^ the 
name of a mysterious visitor of ancient time from the heavens, also his wife, Eahakapolani This 
name has a double meaning, Aafea, the frame upon which the kapa, wearing apparel, waa thrown ; 
and pokuU, a aacred shrine or retreat in the inner recesaea of royal haUtationa. 

897. Kauktano, ano the terror or fear insfdred by great aanctity or sacredneas. 

899. IToioa^WHlaan. 

880. InaHnOj preceding travail, the succeeding terms all apply to the throea of chUd-Urth, to 
which the storm in Hanaiaeleele (November) ia compared. 

884. The maita is a very wet, soggy wood, that will not bum. 

888. AwiUj an inaeot that ainga at night in deep dark wooda. Kutulat applied to inaccessible 
remote regions of mountaina. 

337. The above ownparisona all refer to thia battle^ which waa fought by Eu, near Lihue, to the 
left aa one rides over the plains to Waialua. 

847. The word maauea in the composition of this long name^molowa. 

848. The original meaning of Pule— e to talk ac random aa if uttering a prayer. 

849. Carrying out tlM double meaning of piite—0 and referring to the vidn prayer, *' behind the 
back of the god," la., unheard, the whole reference to those who were vanquished. 

850. Lola ala, refers to all good gifts, rewards (uku) of those who are Unto (who hear). Lono, to 
hear uncertainly, aa a report. 

851. Eonaonoe included Bwa and Lihue^ aa facing to the south. 

858. Haunauna is ttie name of a locality where the following incident took place :— Euiaia, the 
chief of Wafanae, came with his forces to meet Eualii on the battle-ground above mentioned. Hia 
kahu, previously forewarned, told him when in coming to battle he should find a knotted fi-leaf in 
the road he would know he waa in danger, and surrounded by an ambush which would cut off hia 
whole force. On finding this knoUed tf-leaf, he began and chanted this m^ from beginning to end, 
to the honour of Eu. All on both sides li^ down in reverence. Eu gave the algnal of reconciliation, 
and the slaughter waa prevented. 

864. Haalilo, the mther of EnaUi ; jwa, a term used for one of notde Urth ; Ulu, his name, 
" grow." 

858. Hmtfnor-hahma ana. Aiif , the epithet applied to Eualii'a military aconrgings of hia 
enemiea. 

856. Ki1eemo:=Jcomo om, kakua^hokuat laau^ nten to the weapona. 

887. Ahmdat all the feather robes, capes and cloaks come under this title. HaUkea^tbe adjective 
applied to the yellow onea. Sometimes two or three yards in length. The mamo said to be almoat 
all yellow, not like the o— o, having but three bunches of feathers. 

868. Ka vela okava may refer eitJier to the rainbow, or to showers lit up by the evening son- 
light, or any spedal illumination of vapour in the heavena, to which the warriors in their bright 
eloaks are compared. 

889. KauhaM Hale, the name of the royal reaidenoe of EualiL JCa la, the day set apart for 
diaplay. 

860. The mamanet a mountain acacia, is said to turn like the autumn wooda of America. The 
Uoasom is abundant, of a rich yellow. 

861. JToote, a hard acrubby qpedea of koa, used for weapons of war. 

869. FUi ka the, denotea the art of dodging the apear, and at the aame time catching it in the 
hand or under the arm, for which the ancient warriorB were renowned. 

868. The flexible stem of the maile waa need for apeara. 
864. Katala, threatening towering ICaihiwa, off Waikiki. 

14 
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Itete— puiUa, the watov itopped, f ^ ttK foraei of the enamj are cheekad. 

M6. TliesB th^ bimt forth and wore daio. 

M7. The lint qA the yanqidahed. 

S6& The difloomfitare, like a Und-slide. 

S70. The ▼anqaJahed asked for qnarter, like a maa in HQo. ovcrwhehned with rain frooi the 
dfacctkm of Puna, begs for a oenation. So the Waiaoae chief mentioiied above begs KnaUi for 
qiiarter. 

tli. Kui ha Umo, oft-repeated tidings; striking one like waves. Haalih>, Knalu's finther. 

379. The Tanqitished chief, a branch of the aune laoe. 
S77. Of the other sid6L 

f78. Jla, oriffinaDy a mole or dark spot on the skin ; tliese spots among the Hawaiian were 
as signs, as among fortune teUeca of other ooontnesL Jfoaawo, iMze the pit of the sto m sc h, as a 
■eat of emotion, Kane, «.e., KoaUL 

380. Jfa/aaaf,awin<lfromthe8eaatKailaa,0ahn; alao applied to other fsir north-e sst wi nds, 
m. Mihea. a chief and ancestor of KoaKi, remarkable for lus small size and yet great stxength. 

It is said that with his brother, Kana, they fonght a battle at Molokai, and treading Tiolentiy a hill 
on the seanxMst, the fragments flew off in the sh^ie of small islets, which now stand in the sea near 
Feteknna. 

383. Me^e has a peculiar use ; anything renarkabe is mee, bat the phrsae is as fcdlows :— *' He 
mee keia no ka i*a nui." A wonderful example of a great fish. ** He mee keia note alii a k s m a i," Ac 

884. Pk— bipuu. 

385. OUipa, to throw about— the brandishing b^ore fighting Oniu. 

386. That is, his enemies' spear is caught in the folds of his (Kn's) kapa. Lamlam, to bind op. 
887. Lilo is a {day on the word Haalflo, the transfer of power to his son Kn. 

3^. The waving of the leaves in the wind compared to beckoning. 

389. Off, so many as to be confused. 

390. Make nonu, partly dead. Makalii, the name of a month. 

393. O lido, the surf of Waialua below, heard from np<m the high lands sbove. 

336. Kupukupu^ a fragrant fine-leavod plant. Katopewe, the covering of a Hawsiian oven. 

40$. Luukia. binding, also sealing. 

406. The spear called by the same name as the rafter of a house. 

409. That is, destroying piecemeal his enemies. 

418. jln/a, mnking bxv. 

415. Ualo, to call to one in the distance. 

416, 430. The kahuna of the opposing side is calling to Ku to be mereifuL See story above . 

419. Words. 

422. Kn is urged to sp^re his wrath at hmne. 

423. Aho, the small sticks of the house. 

424. JITa'iinfi, to embrace. 

428. A. change in the style here and subject. A series of oompaiisons here foUows. 

430. ^aio, "bastard sandal-wood" of HawaiL 

431. A white-fringed flower in Nnnanu. 

432. KeekeeMa—keehi ia. 

433. Hinahina, a plant with flne grey foliage. 

437. WaOy a remote place. 

438. Uao toale is applied to great trees standing alone in tLe ferns. 

440. EkaJta, a peculiar fern with an entire leaf. 

441. A sea fern, it resembles it. 

447. Kehau, the mountain breeze coming d^wn at night in clear cahn weather. 
449, 450. These localities near Puuloa, Ewa, a place where the land breezes are said to be 
pecu'iarlj cold. 

455. Lipoa, a fragrant kind of seaweed and favourite article of food. 

459. There is said to be a pond un the snmir it of Kaala, in which is found a freBh>water crab. 

463. The effect of drinkinsr awa is to crack the skin. 

468. Hoe^ the f eculi&r whistle uttered by Hawaiians when climbing a pali. 

469. KaJuhea, 1 izily drof>piPg. Meud in Waianae. 

476. The gourd used for baling was cut out on the side. 

477. Some philosophy here. 
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THE CAPTURE OP THE RE WARE WA PA, 

BY A TAUA OF THE TARANAKI TRIBE. 



By W. H. Skinner. 



THE Rewarewa pa stands at the mouth of the Waiwakaiho river, 
which falls into the sea about two miles north of New Plymouth, 
West Coast, New Zealand. The pa was situated on the nortb bank of 
the river, between a bend immediately inside the mouth and bhe sea, 
and at the time of this story — early in this century, or about 80 or 90 
years ago (1805-10) — was occupied by the Ngati-tawirikura, a sub- 
division of the Ngamotu ?uipu of the groat Atiawa tribe. 

Before relating the storming of this stronghold, it will be necessary 
to give a short account of the action that led up to this event, and 
which was the direct cause of the terrible revenge measured out to the 
inhabitants of the Rewarewa pa. 

The people of Rewarewa, combined with those of the great Puke- 
tapu pa — tbe chief stronghold of the powerful Puketapu Jiapu of the 
same Atiawa tribe — in all from 800 to 1,000 warriors, had some time 
previously made a raid on the Taranaki tribe, attacking and capturing 
the then celebrated fighting pa of Koru. This pa probably takes its 
name from Koru, a bend or fold, as it is built on a deep bend of the 
Oakura river, just below the present township of Koru — which is 
named after the pa. It is situated about nine miles south of New 
Plymouth, and is a favourite resort for picnics at the present time. 
The old fort is approached by crossing a most picturesque suspension 
bridge, which spans the rocky bed of the Oakura beneath the wooded 
slopes of the now deserted stronghold. The whole of the pa and its 
outworks are now covered with a dense growth of karaka, rewarewa, 
ngaio and other native shrubs, and on my last visit was in an almost 
perfect state of preservation, excepting of course, the palisading 
which has decayed. Koru is unique amongst old Maori strongholds 
in the Taranaki district, in the kind of protective works adopted ; the 
walls are all built up with rubble work, the stones for which were 
obtained from the bed of the Oakura which flows immediately beneath. 
These stone walls — or rather walls faced with stone — run up in some 
places to a height of fifteen feet, and all the minor outworks are faced 
with stone in the same manner. 

After the capture of this pa^ by Te Atiawa, and when all the 

1. Tamaknm and Nona were chiefs of the Koru pa at this time. In this affair tbe former is said 
to have killed two Atiawas with one thrust of his too, or double-pointed spear, or by a right-and-left 
thrust Tumakum made good his escape, but Hona was killed in a hand-to-hand fight by the taut/ta 
of one of the Atiawas. 
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fighting was over, feasting and the recounting of deeds of valour and 
daring as a matter of course followed ; then it was that a great ^spute 
took place between the two hapus. It so happened that the contingent 
from Bewarewa consisted almost exclusively of chiefs, and several of 
these were chiefs of high rank in the Atiawa tribe. The Puketapu 
men on the other hand, though outnumbering their friends by two to 
one, contained few men of high rank among them ; the greater part 
were men of no rank or standing in Maori eyes. The aristocratic 
contingent from Bewarewa taunted their friends of low degree from 
Puketapu, with only playing a secondary part in the affair of Eoru, 
they intimated that they were there picking the bones of an enemy 
who, had it not been for the particular prowess of the Bewarewa people, 
would have been eating them — the lowly men of Puketapu, instead — 
in fact they took all the credit to themselves leaving none for the 
brave fellows of Puketapu. The Puketapu men withdrew to their 
homes — (the country round about what is now known as the Bell 
Block) — very pouri, to bide their time for taking utu for the insulting 
swagger of their Bewarewa kin ; an opportunity was not long wanting. 

At this time the country in and around the present site of New 
Plymouth, was constantly being overrun by war parties of the 
Taranaki and Atiawa. Originally the boundary between these two 
tribes was the Mangaoraka river — six or seven miles to the north of 
New Plymouth — but in course of years the Atiawa had driven their 
neighbours further and further to the south, and at the time of this 
story the line of demarcation between these two hostile tribes was 
fixed about the base of Paritutu, the highest of the Sugar Loaves, 
about two miles to the south of New Plymouth. Evidence of the 
Taranaki occupation of this debatable strip of country is to be seen 
on every hand ; a few of their principal strongholds may be mentioned : 
Pukaka, immediately at the back of St. Mary*s Church, New Plymouth, 
and now known as Marsland Hill ; the top of this great pa was 
afterwards levelled off for mihtary purposes, and during the Maori 
wars of 1860-8 was the head quarters of the Imperial forces in this 
part of New Zealand ; Pukiekie, just to the south of the last-named 
puy in Victoria Park; Wharepapa, or Fort Niger; Mataitonga, or 
Fort Murray, both in the town of New Plymouth, and both used 
during the Maori war in 1860-6, as military stations ; Pukehe, now 
known as the Mission Hill near the breakwater ; Okoari, just at the 
back of the late Mr. Peter EUiot's farm house, Westown ; Whakawhiti- 
whiti in the same neighboumood, besides a number of others. 

The Taranaki tribe, smarting under the slaughter at Eoru, deter- 
mined to have lUu for their ftdlen chiefs, and soon after a taua, or 
war party, set out for the Bewarewa pa for this purpose. This tatta 
numbering about 2,000 in all, struck into the bush about the Tapuae 
or Poutoko,^ and kept along inland so as to avoid observance by the 
Atiawa in the Pahakahaka* Fort, and stragglers from Pukeariki.' 
They seem to have turned down towards the beach near Batanui,^ 
passmg through the upper end of what is now called ** Brooklands," 
on to the present Une of the Avenue road, striking the beach at 

1. Tapuae, a small riyer which falls into the sea about seven miles sonth of New Plymouth. 
Poutoko, on the high ground above the valley of Tapuae, towards New Plymouth. 

2. Pahakahaka ; this pa is near ** Woodleigh/' and is cut through by the Frankley Road. 

8. Pukeariki, Mount Bliot, formerly the Signal Station for the Port of New Plymouth, now 
partly cut away to make room tat the Railway Station. 

4. Batanui, fbrmerly Major Brown's farm on the Garrington Boad. [ ? Is this a bond Me Maori 
name, was it not 80 named by Major Brown from the gnat rato growing on the hill there ?---Bditob8.] 
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Autere — Major Brown's present residence at the month of the Henui 
River. They mnst have kept under cover near here for a day — they 
certainly would have heen seen and the alarm given, had they 
ventured on to the beach in the daylight. At this time the country 
was covered with a dense growth of karaka, ngaio, fern trees, and such 
like scrub, affording splendid cover for marauding parties of natives. 
The story goes that ^ey came on to the beach before dawn, and 
hurried along, crossing the Henui river and reached the mouth of 
the Waiwakaiho river just before daybreak. They crossed the river 
and crept stealthily towards the pa, the doomed inmates, all uncons- 
cious of the vicinity of their old foes, slept on. A halt was called, 
and Koroheahea,^ a chief of high rank in the Taranaki tribe, advanced 
alone in the grey dawn to spy out the strength of the enemy's 
fortifications. He had almost made the circuit of the pa, in vain 
searching for a weak spot, for the works were in good order and the 
palisading of the best and strongest workmanship. Presently he 
came to the gateway, and cautiously approaching, he saw that the 
watchman was not at his post, so quietly and defdy undoing the 
fastenings he slid back the heavy piece of wood in the gateway and 
then, shouting the war-cry of his tribe, he gave the signal for the 
onslaught ; but before his companions reached him, he had to defend 
his life in a fierce hand-to-hand fight with the inmates of the Bewa- 
rewa pa who were now making frantic efforts to regain the gateway. 
Eoroheahea stood his ground bravely, and killed three chiefs with his 
own good spear before he was killed himself with a blow from a mere. 
A desperate hand-to-hand fight ensued, but the Taranaki taua out- 
numbered the Atiawa at all points, and a dreadful slaughter followed." 
The Bewarewa people were caught in a trap; the attack had been 
made along the sea and eastern fronts, and the inmates of the pa 
were driven back on to the cliff overhanging the Waiwakaiho river ; 
there the dead lay literally in heaps. Two of the principal chiefs Te 
Puni and Bawakitua' made a bold stroke for liberty, plunging headlong 
from the cliff into the river below, and rising safely to the surface, they 
struck out for the far side of the stream, which having reached, they 
ran across the sand-hiUs and came on to the beach between the Henui 
and Waiwakaiho rivers. Bunning for bare life, they soon reached 
Pukeariki ; here they told their sad story and called on friends and 
relatives to avenge their loss. It was at once decided to carry out the 
request — ^if possible. Messengers were sent off to Puketapu, appoint- 
ing the following morning as the time for the combined attack on 
their enemies, now in occupation of the Bewarewa pa. Other 
messengers were sent to the Ngati-tama in the north — the great 
fighting hapu of the Atiawa tribe, asking immediate help. Meantime, 

1. Koioheahea was the tupunuy or gnndfaiher of Te Eahui, the weU-known chief of Bahotn, 
near Opunake, and also a near relative of Wiremu Eingi Matakatea, one of the principal chiefs of the 
Taranaki tribe, whose old pa— suocessfnlly defended by him against the Waikato tribes— was Te 
Namu, Opunake. Wiremu Kingi in 1834 saved Mrs. Guard and her two children from being murdered 
when the "Harriett" was wrecked at the month of the Okahu river, a f^ miles south of Gape 
Bgmont ; and again in August, 186S» protected and brought safely through the enemy's country, the 
passengers and crew of the "Lord Worsley," when that steamer was wrecked in Te Namu Bay, 
Opunake. W. Kingi died in February, 1893, at a very advanced age. 

2. There were three chiefs of very high rank in the Atiawa tribe killed here ;— Berewha-i-te* 
rangi, the father of Te Puni was one of them.— See Sir G. Gray's Polynesian Mptholoffif, pp. 300. 

8. Te Puni and Rawakitua. These chiefs afterwards led their ?Mpu in the migration south, 
occupying what is now the site of the City of Wellington.— See Journal of the FdyneHan Society^ VoL 
I., p. 88. Te Puni, at this time was a young man of from S5 to 80 years of age. When the Ruropeans 
first came to Wellington in 1840, Te Puni's age was estimated at 80 years ; this would make the date 
of the capture of the Bewarewa somewhere between the years 1806-10. Other information is to the 
eftect that this event occurred many years prior to the saUing of Te Pehi for England io a whaler in 
1896.-HSee New Zealandet*, p. 817. 
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things were brisk in the captured pa ; between two and three hundred 
bodies lay stretched oat in the marae of the fort ; the place was one 
great shamble. In the words of my informant— Heta Te Kauri of 
Puketotara — ** they were piled up in great heaps like dead sheep," 
whilst active preparations were being made for the feast that was to 
follow. 

A few of the Atiawa that had escaped the general slaughter, made 
their way to Puketapu ; upon hearing the tidings the great war 
trumpet was sounded, and the whole luipu, were soon gathered into 
the pa^ and everything made ready to repel an attack. Later on in 
the day the emissaries from Pukeariki reached Puketapu, with their 
scheme for a combined attack as mentioned before. A counsel of the 
whole of the inmates of the pa was called, and it was then decided 
that no help should be given, or revenge taken — at least for the 
present — for the capture and slaughter at the Bewarewa pa ; for said 
they, '* are not these the boasters who said we were of no account, 
common fellows, not toas (warriors) like them, where is the bravery 
they boasted about when we stormed Koru ? that bravery which they 
said belonged only to them, the ranyitaras of the Bewarewa. This 
is our utu for their insults.*' So they remained quietly in their pa, 
whilst the feasting of their hereditary enemy on the bodies of their 
own tribesmen went merrily on. In this way did the men of Puketapu 
get utu for the insults heaped on them by the Bewarewa chiefs, after 
the capture of Eoru. 

As mentioned before, the Bewarewa pa was stormed just before the 
dawn, and later on in the day, the Taranaki tatui moved inland and 
took up a position at Wananga-nanga, now called Katere-ki-te-Moana — 
the rise seaward of Devon road at the top of what is now called 
Mangaone Hill. The change of names was made at the time of the 
purchase of the Hua and Waiwakaiho block about 1844 or 1846 ; the 
owners refused to sell this portion of the block. The word denotes 
'* let it float away to sea," or ** float it out to sea,*' hence the 
name '* Eatere Moana." There a great cannibal feast was held 
lasting some days, at the end of which time all that remained 
of their victims was carefully baked, and then packed away in 
calabashes after the manner of what we call '* potted meat." Cer- 
tain bones also of the higher chiefs were — after being carefully 
picked and scraped — packed away in their pikaus and taken with 
them for future domestic use, such as combs, flutes, fish-hooks, 
ornaments, etc. They were so elated with their late victory that it 
was decided to surprise Pukeariki on their homeward march. Every- 
thing being in readiness, they left Eatere soon after midnight, timing 
themselves to reach Pukeariki just before dawn — the favourite time 
for Maori attacks. Keeping the Waiwakaiho Flat on their right, 
this great taua^ now increased in numbers by the captives from 
Bewarewa, passed on through Te Bcrenga, or what is now the 
Glenarvon Estate, keeping on the high ground just at the back of the 
homestead, thence down into the Waiwakaiho valley, crossing the 
river just below the deep pool used for swimming matches at picnic 
times, then up the western slope, and on to Puke-o-ti-pua, now 
known as Shuttleworth's Hill. Crossing the Mangorei road — Hospital 
road — ^just seaward of Mr. Campbell's residence, they passed on 
through Mrs. Bandolph Smith's farm and over the Henui stream 
just above Puketarata, into Sole Bros, farm, over the present line of 
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the Avenue road, passing through Hawehawe, close in front of Mr. 
J. C. George's residence into the Kaimata^ clearing, now the site of 
the homestead on Brooklands. From here they went down across 
the Pukekura' stream, about the upper end of the Becreation Grounds, 
passing through Tarakete, or Gilbert's farm, and coming on to the 
Carrington road, at its junction with the Mill road, thence down the 
spur on which tiie Mill road now runs towards the Huatoki river. 
A halt was called on the brow of the hill, and after a short korero 
— talk — 400 or 600 men were sent on as an advance guard to break 
a track through the dense fern and scrub, and make good the crossing 
of the Huatoki ; this party consisted of common m6n only — ^privates, 
as my informant put it — the chiefs remained with the main body on 
the hill. 

We will now leave the advancing taua for a short time, to see how 
things are going on at Pukeariki and its neighbourhood. When it 
became known that the enemy had captured the Bewarewa pa^ all the 
outlying forts were abandoned and the hapu concentrated within 
Pukeariki pa. The outworks of this great fort extended from the 
junction of Queen and St. Aubyn streets (town of New Plymouth) 
as its north-west corner, to the present site of the Town Hall as 
its south-east comer, and thence seaward to, and embracing what 
is now the passenger platform at the Bailway Station — the hill 
here has been cut away for Bailway purposes. The inland face 
of the entrenchments are still to be traced for a great part of their 
length. Within these lines, what remained of the hapu had 
gathered. On the refusal of the Puketapu hapu to assist in a 
combined attack on the Taranaki people, fears were expressed 
that the enemy would attack Pukeariki, the inmates of which 
were numerically much weaker than the tatui. Accordingly an appeal 
for help was sent off inmiediately to the Ngati-tama, another hapu or 
subdivision of the Atiawa tribe," and who were renowned throughout 
the land as great toas. This .hapu occupied the country between 
Titoki, two miles south of Pukearuhe, and Mohakatino, two miles 
south of Mokau — a narrow strip of very fertile coast land, 
which fairly bristles with the remains of old pas, for the most 
part posted on precipitous crags, whose bases are washed by the 
waves of the Tasman sea. Some of the more celebrated pas 
of this great fighting hapu may be mentioned, viz: — Otumatua, 
Pukearuhe — later, the scene of the murder of the Bev. John 
Whitely — Katikatiaka, Patangata, an island — at highwater— at the 
mouth of the Tongaporutu river, and the home of Taringakuri^ 
or <<He of the Dog's ears" — a celebrity of these parts; OmiQiu, cut 
off from the main land by the labour of its inhabitants, and last but 
most important of them all, Te Eawau, an island — at high water — 
about two miles south of the Mohakatino river. This was the key 
of the whole coast, and around which many a desperate fight had 
taken place between the Ngati-tama, and the powerful Ngati-maniapoto 
tribes, their neighbours on the north. In times of danger, signal 
fires were lighted on this impregnable outpost, giving warning along 

1. Eaimata, now BrooklancU, onoe the residenoe of the late Captain Henry Kicg, now oocnpied 
by Mr. Newton King. 

3. Pokekara, name of the stream running through the Becreation Orounda, which joina the 
Hoatokl river at Pitawa, just above Carrington road Bailway bridge. 

8. Ngati-tama, although intimately connected with Te Atiawa trilw, at the nme time trace 
their deeoant and their name from a dilferent migration to that of Te Atiawa.— EDiTOBfl. 

4. Tnrlngoknil, or Te Eaeaea.— See Vol. I., p. 86, Journal <if the Mpneifan Soctetp, Taiiaga* 
knri died in Wellington, 6th October, 1871, at a lery advanced age. 
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the coast of the vicinity of the enemy, and on the approach of day- 
light reinforcements were ponred in ^om all the pas mentioned above. 
It was not until Ngati-tama had almost aU left their country for the 
south, by the numerous hekes, so graphically described by Mr. Shand 
in previous volumes of this Journal, that it fell into the hands of 
their ancestral enemies to the north. 

But to return to our story. The Ngati-tamas decided at once 
to send help to their tribesmen ; 800 toas, or warriors, were quickly 
assembled in the vicinity of the Tongaporutu river, and this war- 
party is said to have covered the distance between there and Pukeariki 
— about 40 miles — ^in five hours. It was a night march, made so 
that the enemy should not know of the reinforcements coming into 
Pukeariki, and so timed that the flowing tide would before daybreak, 
effectually wash out all traces of a large body of men having passed 
along the beaches to the southward. 

We will now turn our attention to the advancing Taranaki taua^ 
whom we left breaking a track through the dense growth down into 
the Huatoki Valley. As mentioned before, the main body stayed on 
the brow of the hill overlooking the valley, waiting until the track 
should be opened out down to the river. It was now getting on 
towards day-dawn — " the time of the calling of the birds," as the 
Maoris poetically term it — and the chiefs, fearing the daylight would 
be upon them before they could reach Pukeariki, and becoming 
impatient of delay, one of them unguardedly called out to the advance 
party, now well down the hill, to push on. In the stillness of the 
early mom, this was heard by one of the Ngati-awa scouts on Pukaka, 
who immediately gave the alarm to the inmates of Pukeariki. Prompt 
action was at once taken, and a plan arranged to surprise the 
approaching taua. About 400 of the best fighting men filed out 
qulx^lily, and passed along what is now Brougham street (New 
Plymouth) up the spur between the Huatoki river and the Mahoe 
stream.^ At a spot called Mawera — junction of Powderham and 
Brougham streets — they turned slightly to their right, passing 
through Putataua, the present site of St. Mary's Parsonage garden, 
and took up a position on the seaward face of the rise upon which 
the residence of Mr. W. D. Webster now stands. Here they decided 
to await their foes, as from this vantage ground they could overlook 
the slope down to the Biver Huatoki, and watch every movement of 
the Taranakis, who could now be plainly heard approaching straight 
for the rise, behind which they were concealed. The Atiawa of 
Pukeariki seeing their opportunity, divided their party into two, 
forming a well laid ambuscade, a practice in which the Maoris were 
acknowledged masters. The advance party of the Taranakis, was 
now almost in their midst; the wUy Atiawa lay crouched in the fern 
at either hand, awaiting the pre-arranged signal for the onslaught ; 
their foes were now well into the net, but still the signal was delayed, 
and it was not until the head of the Taranaki colunm had passed 
through and beyond the ambuscade that their leader thought fit to 
give the signal. And now with a blood-curdling yell, Eoronerea' 
sprang into the air, and mere in hand, gave vent to the truly awful 

1. Pakaka ; MardAnd HilL Hnatoki ; small river nmning throngh New Flymouth, and oroodng 
main street of town alongside the Railway line. Hahoe ; a small stream, one of the brandhes ot 
which took its rise near the jonotion of Brougham and Powderham streets ; this stream joined the 
Ifangaotokn, just abont where the Criterion Hotel now stands. 

2. Koronerea died about fifteen years ago ataTeoradyanoed age, and was buried at Puketotara. 
The head dblef of PukearikS was Bangi-«pit{*ma. Koronena was the fighting chief of this sub- 
division of the fupu. 
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notes of the war-dance. As one man his 400 followers answered back 
his cry, and then fell on their enemies from both sides at once, who 
completely taken by surprise, had no time to rally and form up in 
the narrow track, and were struck down as they stood. Those in the 
rear seeing what had happened to the advance guard, and thinking 
the Atiawa were far more numerous than really was the case, were 
seized with a panic, and broke and fled down the slope at the back 
of where the Windsor Castle HoteP stood, and Mr. Andrew Morton's 
garden to the river. Meeting on their way, the advance of the 
main body, a dreadful scene ensued, the river with its steep banks 
cut off all hope of a hasty retreat along the way they had come, and 
the under-growth around was so dense that they could not escape in 
any numbers to the right or left. The panic-striken advance party, 
pressed back by sheer weight of numbers those who had reached the 
seaward bank of the stream, and who were climbing up the steep 
bank of the river; the Taranakis struggled for a moment on the 
brink, and then with a dull groan of despair, reeled backward into 
the bed of the Huatoki river a heaving mass of humanity forming a 
slippery causeway of the dead and dying, over which their tribesmen 
essayed to pass to the further side, the causeway ever rising higher 
until — as my informant said — '*the Huatoki was choked with the 
dead of Taranaki." The Atiawa crossed over the river on the bodies 
of their routed enemies, and pursued the broken taua but a short 
distance up the spur, having already in their opinion taken sufficient 
utu for the slaughter at the Bewarewa pa. The main body of the 
Taranakis fled up what is now known as the Garrington road, 
through Broadmoor's farm, across the back of Woodleigh, and thence 
by Okoari, Ararepe, Batapipi, and Tapuaeharuru' into their own 
country. Small bodies of the fugitives escaped up the western slope 
of the Huatoki valley and away by Otumulmku and Pipiko,' others 
by way of the Waimea^ stream, coming together again in the neighbour- 
hood of Tukapa'^ and joining tiie main body towards the Herekawe' 
stream. In this affair only two men of rank were killed, most of the 
Taranaki chie& being in the rear holding themselves in reserve for 
the actual assault on Pukeariki. 

This slaughter, called Pakirikiri' took place near the site of the 
old mill (now demolished) known as " White's," that used to stand 
on the Huatoki immediately below the Oaol, and just down the stream 
from the small bridge tiiat spans the river on the Mill road. The 
Atiawa ambuscade was laid in what is now Mx, W. D. Webster's 
garden, between Fulford and Bulteel streets. New Plymouth. 

This is the story as told to me by Heta Te Kauri, of Puketotara, 
a member of the Ngati-te-Whiti hapu of the Atiawa tribe. The 
capture of Bewarewa pa, according to the Taraiuiki version, was given 
me by Te Eahui — see Eoroheahea — and all the main points verified 
by Puipi Ngahuku of the Ngati-te-Whiti hapu (Moturoa) of the Atiawa 
tribe. 

1. Th«HoteIitoodinBiiltealrtreet,on Mctlon 785,townof NewFl7moat]i,ltiBn<nrremov«d. 

5. Okoari, the old pa behind EUJott's former homestead. Ararepe, and Batapipi, the district 
around Botokari lake, between Elliot and Barrett roads. Tapnaehamra, the river just beyond Omata. 

8. Otnmaikaka and Pipiko. The locality around the site of New Plymonth Hospitsl ; this 
bnilding stands on part of the Pipiko reserve. 

4. Waimea, the name of stream that crosses the Frankley road, and flows into the Hnatok 
at the tannery, about a quarter*of-a>mile inland of the Hoepital gates. 

§. Tukapa, this locality is still known by its old name. 

6. Herekawe, the name of a stream that crosses the Hain Sonth road, about three miles from 
New Plymouth, in the Omata District. 

7. PaUrikiri, a name given to this battle in derision, on aooouut of the large number of common 
people— fan0u/a-trare~that were killed. Pakirikiri is the name of the fish called " Bock-cod. 



THE KURAHOUPO CANOE. 



By Te Eahui Eababehe. 



A GOOD deal is known about all the so-called historical canoes 
which brought the Maoris from Hawaiki to New Zealand, with 
the exception of Earahoupo, or Kurahaupo, as it is often called. 
Many tribes trace their descent from the crew of this vessel, bnt 
beyond that, little is known. Mr. John White says in his lectures 
(1860) that she landed at the East Cape, and that her crew took 
possession of the country from there to Cook*s Straits. The Ngatiapa 
and Bangitane tribes, living between Whanganui and Otaki, claim 
that their ancestors — Buatea and Bongoueroa — came in this canoe ; 
and it is believed that the Ngatihau tribe of Whanganui, and the Nga- 
tiruanui tribe of Patea also claim some share in her. Some of the 
northern tribes also claim Eurahaupo as their canoe, and even state 
that it landed at Muriwhenua, but I believe this to be a corrupt history 
of a migration of people from near the East Cape in the early days of 
the settlement of the Maoris in New Zealand, some of whom very 
likely were part of the crew of the Eurahaupo that came over in Mata- 
atua. It is, nevertheless the case, that no history of the voyage, or of 
the place where she made the land, or what became of her, has been 
preserved, beyond the meagre facts stated above ; at any rate, no such 
information has been given to the world. In view of later and fuller 
information than was possessed by Mr. White, when he made the 
above statement as to the place of landing of the Eurahoupo, it seems 
very doubtful if his assertion should not be qualified, by stating that 
the " crew " of the Eurahoupo landed at the East Cape, and not the 
canoe itself. At any rate, the following narrative by Te Eahui Eara- 
rehe, a learned man of Taranaki, would go to show that such was the 
case, whilst at the same time his story is the only one yet published 
which gives us any details in regard to this canoe. It is, therefore, 
valuable, especially as it may be said to embody the belief of a section 
of the people who claim that their ancestors crossed the seas about the 
time of the other migrations, but who, whilst claiming the Eurahoupo 
as their canoe, do not profess to have come to this country in her. 

B. Pebct Smith. 
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Ko nga waka o enei iwi erua — o Ngati-ruanui raua ko Taranaki — ko 
Aotea, raua ko Kurahoupo ; ko Te Moungaroa raua ko Turu, ara — 
Turu-rangi-marie~nga tangata o runga o Kurahoupo ; ko Turi te ra- 
ngatira o Aotea. 

Koia nei nga waka o enei iwi, koia nei nga tnpuna — ko Te Mou- 
ngaroa, ko Turu, ko Turi. Na Turi i hari mai nga karakia, nga tapu, 
nga makutu, te karaka me te kumara ; i eke ki Patea a Turi, me tona 
waka. Nga utanga o runga ; he karakia, he tapu, he ngarara, he 
makutu, he karaka, he kumara, he tangata. Whakaturia ona whare 
ki Patea — ko Matangirei, ko Kaikapo — hei takotoranga mo ona taonga 
i utaina mai i runga i tona waka. Ko te ingoa o te mara i toua ai te 
kumara, ko Hekeheke-i-papa ; e waru nga kumara, e waru nga waka- 
waka i toua ai aua kumara ; te putanga mai, e waru rau nga kumara. 
Ko te karaka, kei reira e tupu ana. 

Ko Kurahoupo te waka, ko Te Moungaroa te tangata o runga — 
raua ko Turu. Ko tenei waka, he mana te utanga o runga — he mana 
tangata ; ko te tikanga — he Kura. Ko tenei waka — a Kurahoupo — 
kahore i eke mai ki tenei motu. Engari ko te tangata i haere mai — ko 
Te Moungaroa raua ko Turu ; i riro mai ano i a raua te mana o Kura- 
houpo, me te mana o te Kura. Ko te waka, i pakaru atu ano ki te po, 
ki rawahi. Ko te mana tangata, ko te mana o te Kura i iri ki runga 
ki a raua, heke iho ki o matou tupuna, tae noa mai ki a matou. Na 
Te Moungaroa, ko Kerepapaka; na Kerepapaka, nana i whakaheke 
mai ki o matou tupuna tae noa mai ki a matou. 

E rua o matou huarahi, ko te ara tuawhenua i a Ihenga raua ko 
Bongomai — kei te hikahika matua tenei huarahi. Kei muri atu ano, 
i a raua, te takenga mai o te tangata, kei a Tiki, kei a Tikinui, Tiki- 
roa, Tikiahua, Tikiapoa, Apoa-te-rangi, Apoa-te-whenua, Apoa-te- 
tangata. 

Ko nga uru waka, e tika ana, i haere mai i Hawaiki ; ko nga waka 
ena o nga tupuna putanoa i enei iwi katoa, nona enei waka, nona enei 
tupuna. 

Ko te waka o Te Moungaroa, ratou ko ona hoa i haere mai ai i 
Hawaiki — koia tenei te ingoa o te waka, ko Mata-atua. Nga tangata 
o runga, ko Te Moungaroa, ko Turu, ko Akurama-tapu, ko Tukapua. 
Heoi nga rangatira, haunga te nuinga o te tangata. I pakaru atu ano 
to ratou waka — a Kurahoupo— ki te po, ki Hawaiki. Ko te ingoa o 
Kurahoupo, i whakairia ki runga ki a ratou, ki te tangata, te mana 
tangata, te mana korero, te mana o te Kura. I huna te mana o te 
waka — o Kurahoupo — na Te Moungaroa i hari mai. Ko Mata-atua 
te waka i eke mai ai ia, i tae mai ai ki tenei motu. Ko te tangata 
nana tenei waka, a Mata-atua, no Akurama-tapu ; engari he whanau 
kotahi ratou, e hara i te tangata ke — ratou ko ratou ano. Kahore te 
Kura i runga i nga waka katoa i eke mai ki tenei motu, i a Kurahoupo 
anake, i a Te Moungaroa. 

Ka puhaehae etahi hapu o etahi waka ki a Te Moungaroa, nana i 
hopu te Kura. I huna te mana mo te tangata-rangatira, te mana mo 
nga korero-rangatira, te mana mo te whenua, te mana mo nga karakia- 
rangatira mo te whawhai, te mana mo te pai, te mana mo te takiwa, 
te mana mo te rangi, mo nga mea katoa, a, te mana o Tu, te mana o 
Bongo, te mana o nga mea katoa i runga i te whenua. Na Te Moun- 
garoa, ka mau te Kura i huna, ara, te mana i huna e nga tupuna. 
Engari ia, ko Te Moungaroa ano te iringa o te manaakitonga o nga 
tupuna. I whakataetae hoki nga tupuna o ia waka, o ia waka, kia 
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maa i a ia ie Enra hei ingoa mona ki nmga Id iona waka. Na l!e 
Moungaroa ka man te Kara, ko te whakaoraoga mo raton mo a ratou 
mahikaioa. 

Koia te tikanga o te ingoa o tenei waka o Eurahoapo, no te mau- 
nga o te Kara i a Te Moungaroa ; i mkuhia hoki e ia ki te po. Eo te 
tikanga o tenei ingoa o Te Monngaroa, ko te monnga i a ia o te Enra 
i tana whainga roatanga kia man i a ia. I roku nga tangata katoa 
kia man i a raton te Enra — kaore i man. Na te tnponotanga ki a Te 
Monngaroa, nana i man ai te Enra, ka takoto i roto i etahi hapn, he 
ngakan hae ki a ia. I hna, e ngaro tana Enra ; i mahara hoki raton 
ko te mate a Te Monngaroa, raoa ko Tnm-rangi-marie ; e pakam te 
waka, e mate hoki nga tangata, kia kore ai he pon iringa mo tana 
knra. 

Eo etahi waka, he ntanga kai, he ntanga ngarara, he ntanga 
makntn, he ntanga korero-kino; i a Enrahonpo anake te ntanga mana. 
Na nga hapn o etehi o nga waka i makntn te waka o Te Monngaroa — 
a Enrahonpo — kia pakam ai, kei whiti mai ki rawahi nei ; koia ka 
pakam a Enrahonpo, ka mahne atn ki Haiki {ne)^*^ e takoto na i tona 
takotoranga. 

Ena rere katoa mai nga waka, mahne atn ki mnri ko Enrahonpo 
rana ko Mata-atna ; i te taenga ki te ra hei rerenga mai mo ana waka, 
ka ntaina o raton mea ki mnga ki o raton waka, ka whakamanntia 
nga waka ki te moana. Eatahi ka kokiri ake te wai ki roto ki te rin o 
te waka, o Enrahonpo ; ka perea nga ntanga ki mnga ki a Mata-atna ; 
e mpeke ana nga taonga ki mnga ki tera waka, e ngawha ana te takere 

Enrahonpo la te moana: Eoia a " waka pakam ki te moana." Na 
Te Monngaroa i hari mai tenei ingoa — a " waka-pakam," ka iri ki a an, 
ki tenei iwi ki a Taranaki, e man nei ano. 

Heoi, ka eke mai a Te Monngaroa ki mnga ki a Mata-atna, ka 
whiti mai ki tenei motn. I n mai ki te rawhiti. Ea tn tana ahn ki 
reira, mo tona taenga mai ki tenei motn. Ea rongo nga tangata katoa 
kua tae mai a Te Monngaroa, ka tangi te nmere mona, mo te 
pakamtanga o tona waka, o Enrahonpo, kaore i tae mai ki tenei motn. 
Ea ntna e Te Monngaroa : '' Ae ! Ae ! otira ko to konton kino kihei te 
Enra i mahne atn i a an ; i riro mai ano i a an te Enra o Enrahonpo. 
He mea kohnm hoki na konton a Enrahonpo, i pakam ai ; Na 1 e knra 
mai ra i Hawaiki, he waka pakam ki te moana ; ko nga taonga o mnga 
i riro mai ano i a an. Eo ahan te Enrahonpo ! " I whakama hoki 
nga tangata o era waka, ka kitea ta raton kohnm, e Te Monngaroa, 
mo Enrahonpo. 

Heoi, ka titiro a Te Monngaroa kna riro katoa tena whenna — te tai 
rawhiti — i era waka. Heoi ano, ka taka whenna haere mai a ia, ka 
tae mai ki Taranaki — ^rana ko Turn, ko Aknrama-tapn, ko Tukapna. 

1 hoki atn a Aknrama-tapn rana ko Tukapna ki te rawhiti ; ka noho a 
Te Moungaroa rana ko Turn, tae noa mai ki a maton, ki tenei iwi, ki 
a Taranaki. 

* Probably intended for Hawaiki. Mr. J. White, however, mentions a place 
named Haiki, in one of the traditions of Hawaiki preserved by him. 
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TE KUEAHOUPO CANOE. 



[tbanslation.] 

The oanoes of these two tribes — Ngati-ruanui and Taranaki — are 
Aotea and Kurahoupo ; Te Moungaroa and Turn — that is, Tura-rangi- 
marie — were the principal men on board Kurahoupo ; Turi was the 
commander of Aotea. 

The above are the canoes of these tribes, and our principal 
ancestors were Te Moungaroa, Turn, and Turi. Turi introduced 
here, the Karakias (incantations), the tapu, sorceries, the karaka 
tree, and the kumara plant ; Turi landed with his canoe at Patea, 
its cargo included Karakias, the tapUt lizards, sorcery, the karaka 
tree, tbe kumara plant, and men. Turi built houses in Patea 
and named them — Matangirei and Kaikapo — as depositories for the 
valuables he brought over in his canoe. The name of the plantation 
in which the kumaras were set was Hekeheke-i-papa ; there were 
eight kumara roots planted, in eight ridges, the product of these was 
eigbt hundred kumaras. The karaka trees are still growing there (at 
Patea). 

Kurahoupo was the canoe, Te Moungaroa the principal man on 
board — he and Turu. This canoe contained mana — power — ^human 
power (or authority) ; the meaning of which is, a Kura,^ Kurahoupo 
did not land at this island (of New Zealand), but her crew came — Te 
Moungaroa and Turu ; they brought with them the prestige of 
Kurahoupo, and the prestige of the Kura. As for the canoe itself, 
it was destroyed in tbe po (unknown parts), on the other side (of the 
sea). The power or authority of man, and of the Kura rested with 
them, and descended to our ancestors, and from them to us. Te 
Moungaroa^s son, was Kerepapaka ; it was he that handed down these 
things to our ancestors, and through them they came to us. 

We have two lines of origin, tbat of the tiuiwhenua, through 
Ihenga and Bongomai — which is the origin by natural birth. 
Previous to them was the origin of man through Tiki, Tikinui, 
Tikiroa, Tikiahua, Tikiapoa, Apoa-te-rangi, Apoa-te-whenua, Apoa- 
te-tangata. 

As to the fleet of canoes, it is quite true, they came from Hawaiki ; 
they were the canoes of the ancestors of all the tribes ; they owned the 
canoes. 

The canoe of Te Moungaroa and his companions, in which they 
came from Hawaiki, was this — the name of the canoe was Mata-atua. 
The people on board her were Te Moungaroa, Turu, Akurama-tapu, 
and Tukapua. These were all the chiefs, without mentioning the 
greater number of other men. Their canoe — i.e., Kurahoupo — was 
broken up in the po, or unknown parts, at Hawaiki. The name of 
Kurahoupo (however) was borne by them, by those men, as well as 
human authority, the power of oratory, the power or prestige of the 
Kura, The power or prestige of Kurahoupo was concealed, but was 
brought hither by Te Moungaroa. It was in the Mata-atua canoe 
that he came here, by which he arrived at this island. The man who 
owned this canoe — Mata-atua — was Akurama-tapu ; but they were all 
of the same family, not strangers — they were of the same tribe. In 
none of the other canoes that came to this island was there the Kura ; 
Kurahoupo alone had it, that is, Te Moungaroa. 
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Several tribes of the other canoes were jealoas of Te Moungaroa, 
because he had acquired the Kura. The power or authority of the 
chiefis was concealed : the power of oratory, the authority over the 
land, the power of exalted invocations for war, the power for good, the 
power over districts (? environment), the power over the heavens ; for 
ail things ; also, the power of Tu (the war-god), the power of Bongo 
(god of peace), the power over all things on the earth. It was Te 
Moungaroa who acquired the concealed Kura, t,e., the Kura or mana, 
the knowledge of which had been hidden by our ancestors. Te 
Moungaroa was the embodyment of the observances of the ancestors. 
The ancestors of each canoe strove for possession of the Kura as a 
means of aggrandisement for their own canoes; but Te Moungaroa 
alone acquired the Kura, which became the means of well-being for 
him and his people, and for all their works. 

Hence the name of this canoe of Eurahoupo ; it arose through the 
acquisition of the Kura by Te Moungaroa — who sought for it in the 
depths of mystery and obscurity. The meaning of the name Te 
Moungaroa, is derived from the acquisition by him of the Kura, and 
in consequence of his long pursuit of it. All men sought the Kura, 
desiring to attain it, but failed. In consequence of the success of Te 
Moungaroa in his acquisition of the Kura, some tribes felt evil in their 
hearts towards liim. They concluded, that the Kura would be lost ; 
they thought that both Te Moungaroa and Turu-rangi-marie would 
die, that when the vessel was destroyed, the men would die also, so 
that no depository for the Kura would exist. 

Some of the canoes which came here brought food, some reptiles, 
sorcery, evil speaking ; Eurahoupo alone brought ynana (power and 
authority). It was some of the tribes of the other canoes who 
bewitched the canoe of Te Moungaroa (Kurahoupo) to cause its 
destruction, so that it should not cross the seas ; hence was Eurahonpo 
destroyed, and left at Haiki (sic), and lies there still in its place. 

All the canoes had sailed, leaving behind Eurahoupo and Mata- 
atua ; when the day arrived for them to sail, their various properties 
were placed on board, and the canoes were launched into the sea. 
Immediately the water spouted up into the hold of Eurahoupo ; the 
cargo was thrown on board the Mata-atua, and, so soon as this had been 
done, the keel of Eurahoupo split open, and the sea rushed in ; hence 
the saying — *' the canoe broken at sea.'* It was Te Moungaroa who 
brought hither this name — ** the broken canoe " — ^which I and the 
people of Taranaki hear down to the present time. 

So Te Moungaroa went on board Te Mata-atua, and crossed over 
the sea to this island. They landed on the east coast. There he set 
up his altar of thanksgiving for his safe arrival at this land. When 
all the other people (who had arrived before him) heard of his arrival, 
they recited a song of derision (umere) on account of the destruction oif 
his canoe, Eurahoupo, which prevented its coming to this island. To 
this, Te Moungaroa replied : '* Yes ! yes ! notwithstanding your evil 
doings, I did not leave the Kura behind ; I brought with me the Kura 
of Eurahoupo. It was through your murderous proceedings that 
Eurahoupo was destroyed ; behold ! it still flashes (Kura) at Hawaiki, 
a canoe broken at sea ! the property contained in it was brought 
hither by me — I am the Eurahoupo ! " Then the people of the other 
canoes were ashamed, on account of their evil doings towards 
Eurahoupo having been discovered by Te Moungaroa. 
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Te Moongaroa, on examination, found all that land — ^the east 
coast — occupied by the crews of the canoes previously arrived, so he 
coasted along until he reached Taranaki, he and Turn, and Akurama- 
tapu and Tukapua. Akurama-tapu and Tukapua returned to the east 
coast, but Te Moungaroa and Turu remained here, and their 
descendants after them, down to us, the tribe of Taranaki. 

NOTE. 

1. Throughout this translation I have used the word Kura^ as its translation 
into English presents many difficulties ; the context seems to show, however, that 
it represents ** knowledge," and knowledge of a superior order, such as the esoteric 
cult possessed by the old priests. It had only been acquired by Te Moungaroa by 
some strenuous effort, represented in the text by *' i rukuhia hoki e ia ki te po" — 
* ' sought (or dived) for it in the depths of obscurity or mysticism.*' The word has 
many meanings in Maori, none of which will give the sense in which it is used in 
this paper. As here given, it seems to be connected with the same root as the 
word wharekura^ the sacred building in which the young men were initiated into 
the mysteries of their sacred lore. None of my Maori friends can give me a satis- 
factory meaning, but I trust some of the learned men of the native race we number 
among our members will endeavour to throw light on it. Mr. C. E. Nelson, to 
whom I am indebted for several sugi^estions in the above paper, thiuks that from 
the connection of Kura with Mana that •' knowledge " fairly represents the mean- 
ing, if it is not the exact one. He kindly supplies the following meanings of the 
word :— (1) Bed, glowing, lustrous ; (2) the red reflected light before sunrise, Aurora; 
(3) a bird and its feathers ; (4) a chaplet, wreath, tuft of feathers, carried in the 
ear; (5) chief, priest, man of consequence, anything of value, treasure; (6) an in- 
cantation, also called mauini or matitikura ; (7) a disease of the glans penis^ also 
called puhi-kura ; (8) several kinds of garments with red feathers woven into them; 
(9) a special kind of kumara, its flesh was like that of a pumpkin in color, and its 
blossoms red — this kumara was eaten by the Ariki and Tohunga only, and had 
some special connection with matitikura; (10) red ochre, takou or kokowai; (11) a 
ghost or god of the nether- world — Manes ; (12) some sort of tapu, waterpool (wai-o- 
raukura) ; (13) water cisterns or tanks (called Kura by the Barawa and Ngapuhi 
tribes). The true meaning of tbe word has probably been lost with much other 
matter. There is a Maori tradition to the effect that the art of poetry was once 
lost ; a man went to the po (hades, obscurity, oblivion, eternity ?) and recovered the 
secret. This is similar to Te Moungaroa's "diving" to the po to recover the Kura. 

Mr. A. S. Atkinson inclines to the view that the Kura is a material substance, 
but says : — " The legitimate physical possession of the Kura would draw with it 
glory and prestige {viana)^ and possibly the right to be taught the more highly 
valued knowledge, without which its mana^ and the possessor's mana, might soon 
grow small, and so in that sense knowledge and mana would be so related as to 
be easily taken as equivalent." 
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35. In Note 11 (VoL L, p. 127) the EditMS ftsk members to sapply the meanings 
of place-names. The Mlowing may prove of interest : — 

Whakarokaiapo, is not far from Patea, West Coast, North Island of New 
Zealand, and is the property of Mr. W. J. ArondeL The name applies to a fertile 
little golly on the main road, where at one time the tree-fern flourished, and the 
now almost extinct Icakapo (green night parrot — Stringaps habroptiltu) fed upon its 
roots. These birds when feeding placed one of their nomber as a sentinel, which 
hong by its beak to the branches of a tree, uttering a warning cry. Alter a time, 
shoold no danger threaten, the sentinel also dropped down to share the food being 
torn np by the others. The Maoris marked these feeding-groonds, and making 
hiding-places near the spot, would wait with their dogs firmly held tiU the cry of 
the sentinel bird ceased ; then letting loose the dogs, woald follow them into the 
golly. If the dogs caught the sentin^ lord then dl the others became bewildered 
and were easily taken. From this custom has the name whakarokdkapo been 
derived ; it means "to listen for the kakapo " — whaka-rongo kakapo shortened into 
whakaro*kakapo. — ^T. G. Hammond. 

36. Turangarere is a hill near TrA-VATiLmft^^ now the property of Bfr. James Ball. 
Fires lighted upon this hill can be seen from long distances north or south, and in 
the past the Maoris used this position to signal to their friends. Some Maoris 
recently, while talking over a certain trouble, said in my hearing, " Had this thing 
happened in days gone by, we would have danced togeUier at Turangarere" Had 
I not known the history of this name previously, I could not so fully have grasped 
the speaker's meaning. In heathen days, when trouble arose, a diief aggrieved 
would send word to the tribes concerned to meet at Turangarere, Such a message 
seldom failed to bring together many excited warriors. The trouble was then dis- 
cussed and a war-party arranged. The tohungtu (priests) were requested to perform 
the usual incantations and ascertain the omens. The warriors meanwhile awaited 
the result, seated round the marae in their respective companies, each one armed 
and decorated with a plume of feathers. Should the omens &vour war, the warriors 
signified approval by springing up at a given signal, causing their plumes to wave 
in the wind; hence the name— Tu, the standing up ; rangat of the companies; and 
rere, waving (plumes). We have here the traditional meaning of Turangarere. I 
deem it worth preservation as a recognised custom of the Ngarauru and Ngati-ma- 
nni tribes, also as an interesting derivation of a Maori name ; the interest being 
intensified if we regard (which I think we may) both the custom and the name as 
transplanted from Hawaiki. The foregoing will famish illustrations of the difil- 
cnlty of obtaining a correct interpretation of Maori names without some traditional 
assistance. — T. G. Hammond. 

37. Will any member of the Society furnish information as to the introdoction 
of the taro {Arum esculentum) into New Zealand. Whilst we have full particulars 
of the introduction of the kumara^ little or nothing is said of the taro. This 
omission would go to prove that the aboriginal people found here by the Maoris 
were in possession of it. — S. Percy Smith. 

38. In the Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. XXU., page 307, will be found an interesting article by H. Ck>lley March, M.D., 
F.S.A., on " Polynesian Ornament, a Mythography," in which the author treats of 
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the development of some of the ornamental arts of the Polynesians. In the same 
volume, page 398, Dr. A. B. Meyer treats of a " Nephrite Hatchet from British New 
Guinea/' and compares the nephrite (pounamu) with that of New Zealand. — 
Editobs. 

39. In the Revtie Meruuelle de L*E6ole d^ Anthropology, de Paris, is an 
interesting paper called " Coup d'oeil Historique sur les origines et la fonotion du 
langage," by J. V. Laborde. 

40. The mention of the kumara, in an article by Judge Gudgeon in the last 
number of the Journal, leads me to remark that its mode of cultivation by the 
Maori is identical with that described by Columbus or Las Casas as the method 
employed by the natives of Hispaniola at the time of the discovery of America. I 
cannot now find the reference, which was in the original Spanish. It described 
heaps of earth being made, the dimensions being given, and the batatas vines being 
planted on these separate heaps. I am disposed to think that the reference was 
given during a controversy three or four years back on the kind of potato first 
introduced into Europe. This was distinctly shown to have been the Convolvulus 
batatas, taken to Spain seventy years before the true potato was taken to England 
by Sir Walter Baliegh, and planted in Ireland. This identity of so special a mode 
of cultivation, one so peculiar that it could hardly be adopted independently in two 
places, when considered with the wide diffusion of this plant through Asia and 
America, points to a communication in the past between insular tropical Asia and 
America. — E. W. Alexandeb. 

41. In connection with the ceremony of fire-walking mentioned on page 108, 
Vol. II., I would like to mention that, at Bukit Mertajam, Province Wellesley, 
Straits Settlements, I almost witnessed a precisely similar performance. I say 
almost, as I was a few minutes too late to see the men actually walking 
through the fire, but I satisfied myself of their having done so. I carefully 
examined the fire, and copy the following from my diary : — ** The fire-walk was 
fifteen feet long and six wide, and consisted of red hot coals and a shallow pool of 
water at one end. They walked through it naked, but I suppose their feet were so 
hard through constant tramping that they did not feel it as much as one would 
think. At anyrate they were walking about apparently uninjured afterwards, and 
their feet did not appear to be burned." I may add that I carefully examined the 
feet of one of the performers, and there was not the slightest sign of a burn. Mr. 
John Bochfort, jun., and the European Police-Inspector (I forget his name) were 
with me. The fire-walkers were, I believe, Elings from India.— Nat. J. Tons. 

42. Miss Teuira Henry authorises us to say that her sister and her little child 
were some of those who joined in the Umu-ti ceremony referred to in Vol. II , p. 108, 
and in the preceding note, and actually walked over the red-hot stones. The illus- 
tration of the performance given in the last number of the Journal, it appears, 
is actually from a photograph taken by Lieut. Mornd, the original of which Miss 
Henry has sent us for inspection. — Editobs. 



We regret to learn by a late mail that our Honorary member, Ed. 
Shortland, M.A., M.D., died at Portsmouth, on July 21, aged 81 yeara 
Dr. Shortland had been connected with New Zealand since 1841, having 
served the Government in several capacities. He is however best known 
by his works on the Maoris, all of which are still standard authorities. They 
consist of : — '* The Southern Districts of New Zealand," " The Mythology 
and Superstitions of the Maoris," ** Maori Beligion and Mythology," and 
"How to learn Maori." Dr. Shortland was a ripe scholar, and a genial 
warm hearted friend. — Editobs. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Conncil was held in Wellington on the 12th August, 1893. 

Letters were read from (1) Te Aia, of Barotonga ; (2) Dr. W. Flein, of Vienna ; 
(3) F. C. Wurtele, Quebec. Canada ; (4) Horatio Hale, Clinton, Ontario, Canada ; 
(5) Prof. A. H. Sayce, Oxford, England ; (6) J. firander, Easter Island ; (7) Secre- 
tary Literary Institution, Blenheim. 

The following new members were elected : — (174) John Duncan, Picton, N.Z. ; 
(175) M. Edouard Morioeau, Honilou, New Caledonia ; (176) John Skinner, New 
Plymouth, N.Z. ; (177) W. Gray, Okato, Taranaki, N.Z. 

Papers received : — (52) Te Patunga o te Kai-whaka-ruaki, Te Whetu ; (53) Te 
haerenga mai o Kwpe, Te Whetu ; (54) Te Patunga o te Ngarara-huaraUt Te Whetu ; 
(55) The Song of Kualii, C. J. Lyons ; (56) South Island Oenealogieg, T. B. Mamaru ; 
(57) Did the Maori know the Moa f J. Butland ; (58) The Capture of the Rewartwa 
jPa^ W. H. Skinner ; (59) Asiatic gods in the PaxiifiCy E. Tregear ; (60) History of 
tht Ngatitama Tribes W. E. Gudgeon ; (61) The Tangata-whenua of WaikatOj W. E. 
Gudgeon. 

Books receiyed : — (68, 76, 83) The Geographical Journal^ Vol. I., Nos. 4, 5, and 
6 ; (72) Na Mata, May, 1893 ; (73, 82) Journal of the Royal CoUmial Institute, Vol. 
XXV., parts vi. and vii. ; (74, 76, 87) The American Antiquarian, Vol. XV., Nos, 1, 
2, 3 ; (77, 80, 86) Comptes Renfius, Soc. de Geographic de Paris, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11 ; 
(78) A Dictionary of the Aneityumese Language, Bev. J. Inglis (from E. Best) ; 
(81) Fiji and the Fijians, by Bev. J. Calvert, 2 vols., 1858 (from B. W. Hamilton) ; 
(84) Four plates of rock carvings, Tennessee, W. G. Duncan (from E. Best) ; (85, 
88) Revue Mensuel, de I'ecole d'anthropologie de Paris, January, 1893, and vol. for 
1892 ; (89) Transactions of the New Zealand Institute, Vol. XXV. 

A meeting of the Council was held in Wellington on the 23rd September, 1893. 

Letter was read from Hon. Sec, Blenheim Literary Institute. 

The following new members were elected :— (178) Bobert Lewis Stevenson, 
Apia, Samoa; (179) Dr. Bussell, Waianae, Sandwich Islands; (180) T. Pratt, 
M.H.B., Moeraki, Otago, N.Z. 

Papers received :— (62) Tangata Maori, dtc, Hoani Nahe; (63) Are the Hawaii^ 
ans decreasing f A. Marques ; (64) The Battle of Omihi, C. J. Harden ; (65) Kanaka 
Maoliy F. J. Testa. 

Books received: — (90) Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. XXVI., 
No. 8; (91) Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXI., extra No. 
and No. 1, 1892; (92) Annual Report Australasian Museum; (93) Revue mensuel de 
Vecole d*anthropologie ; (93a) Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Vol. I., No. 2 ; 
(94) lies Samoa, by A. Marques ; (95) The Geographical Journal, Vol. 11., No. 2. 



THE PAUMOTUAN ISLANDS. 



By E. TREGEAR. 

As an introduction to the Paumotuan Comparative Voca>bulary, the ptiblication of 
which is commenced in this number of the Society's Journal, I make the following remarks : — 

The Paumotu or Tuamotu Islands, called also the Dangerous or Low Archi- 
pelago, include 78 islands, lying to the eastward of the Society Group. They 
extend over 1 6 degrees of longitude, and have many outlying islets and reefs. Eighteen 
of the islands are uninhahited. and in the south-eastern part of the archipelago 
sixteen islands are peopled by savage tribes, numbering altogether about 700 souls. 
Mitia, one of the most westerly of the islands, lying about 120 miles N.E. of Tahiti, 
is a bold mass of coralline limestone rising 250 feet above the sea, and with its coast- 
line broken by deeply-caverned cliffs. The others are mostly low-lying coral atolls, 
of surpassing beauty when viewed from a little distance, but close at hand the vege- 
tation is thin and wiry. The enclosing reefs, which range in circumference from a 
few miles to a hundred, ring the atolls with breakers ; but inside the lagoons the 
waters are limpid and transparent, revealing marine vegetation of exquisite forms. 
Few of the islands are more than 80 feet above high water mark, and these are 
covered with thickets of pandanus (screw-pine) and coco-nut palms. 

The islands were discovered by San Miguel Archangel, and were seen by Quiros 
in 1606. Later on they were visited by Le Maire, Schouten, and Jacob Boggewein. 
They have, during the last century, been resorted to by Europeans as whalers, 
traders, &c., the whaling vessels recruiting there for boat-steerers, harpooners, &c., 
the Paumotuan natives being famous as the bravest and hardiest sailors in the South 
Seas. They are also renowned as pearl-fishers; and it has been estimated that 
25,000 tons of pearl shell (worth about £1,000,000) have been exported from this 
almost-unknown group. 

The natives are apparently a branch of the Polynesian family. They are darker 
than Samoans or Tongans, and are of fierce, fearless aspect. They tatoo all over 
the body and face, in Maori or Marquesan fashion, with conventional patterns ; in 
this, differing from their nearest neighbours, the Tahitians, whose tattoo is very 
light, and not on the face. The services of the men have always been in request : 
they are courageous, faithful, and kind-hearted. For this reason, Pomare of TaJiiti 
had a Paumotuan body-guard. On the other hand, they are very turbulent and 
rowdy, impatient of restraint, and demand high wages. Formerly, their islands were 
densely peopled ; but European diseases, emigration to the Society Islands, and the 
visits of slavers from the Spanish Main, have left only some 8,500 of these fine 
natives in existence. 

They wear very light clothing — ^generally, only a waist-belt and a head-dress of 
cloth, made from the paper-mulberry. Their spears, of about 15fb. in length, are 
their principal weapons ; but these spears, as well as their paddles, are profusely 
carved in elegant designs. Their vessels are immensely fine and strong double- 
canoes, in which they are able to take long voyages. 

The Vocabulary will be found to be of especial interest to a student of Oceanic 
languages. The bulk of the words are Polynesian — very pure and valuable Poly- 
nesian ; but there is an admixture from some foreign source, yet untraced. Words 
such as kavake (moon), rotika (fire), morire (woman), Aomo (water), rari (one), ite (two), 
geti (three), &c., seem to have no relation to any known Polynesian dialect. I have 
endeavoured, by showing comparative Polynesian words, to point out negatively 
those for which I could not find equivalents, by leaving blank spaces opposite to 
them. 

EDWARD TREGEAR. 



In this brief notice, and in the Vooabnlary, I have carefully abstained from alluding to Manga- 
reya (Gkimbier Islands) or its people. There we find, within the Paumotu Group, a people speaking 
a Maori dialect, even more pure than that of the Natives of New Zealand, and quite untainted by 
Paumotuan alien-words. I hope, in the future, to present a Dictionary of the Mangarevan language 
to the members of the Polynesian Society ; but it is very full, valuable, and unique, therefore re- 
quiring much time and attention for its editing. I cannot find any extensive vocabulary of either 
ihe Paumotuan or Mangarevan dialects in print.— E.T. 



A PAUMOTUAN DICTIONARY. 



By Edward TsEaKu. 



TbeplarBUruolB"thB." 

A raiJimenl ; in origink] torm. 


Uuri «fa, the ; H»w«iiHi na, the. 




Awed, m>h. 




AohMl, tnznk, boi. 


Ifuri mlutta.!. niied atonhoiue; 










Light, Blender, aUsuit. 


Ihoriaiifoa, thin. leu. aaeA<vaJta«o 


WUah?what! £ oAo, wtut ii it ? 


Uiori sAo, what? TahitUQ alka, 


VaCcoAa, wheretoT*! 


what? 


(Eaha.) A ■tr<Hi« braeie. 


Iboii owjba. ft gala ; Tongan a/o, a 




bomoana. 


To oommil sniaide. 








TbeeisUmatioiiH*! 




B«id>]Tood. 




EteniDg. 


Bfaori o«a«. araung; Tahitian 




aftioW, areuing. 


Breith; bcMtliiiig. Wind. 


Hawaiian aho, breath; Tahitian 




aho, thebmtholaoiniali. 


Short of biuth. 




LoDRevity; of ripe yean. 


Sea aha and r«. 




Faia-Blm, to heap np: Uaori aha, 
to heap ap. to onltiTate ; Uan- 


=fe-,t 







Bamn ground. DiTntaa. 



Ifaori aka, a toot ; Tahitiaii a. 



a ake, looDai.) Pre' 



Conneal; advloe ; to give adTios ; 



Uaori akau, the aoait; M>Tig«i«ii 

Bee hoakt, Uaori akt, onwardi; 

upwards ; Tahitian at, to auend. 

Uangareran aUmtt. to crowd on ; 

Akoktam, to pannadej Uaori ako. 
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Akohaga 

Faka-AKOATU... 
AKOKUME ... 

AKOMO 

AKORE 

AKUAKU 
AKUANEI 



AKUNEI (e akunei) 

Minn ... *•. 

ANA •*• *.. 

ANAKw >.. ... 

ANANI .ft «tt 



ANAVAI... *•• 

ANAVE ••' ... 

Faka-ANIANI ... 
ANOANO 



ANOTAU 
ANUANU 

ANUHE ... ••• 

AO 

^\^ • • • • • • 

AOQIOQI 

Awl ••• ••• 

AOUKA 

i\ ■ f% • • • • • • 

Ml ftWM ••• ••• 

APOOHAQA ... 
APUAPU 

ARA (e ara) ... 

AI1A ... .•• 

Faka-Ara 

Faka-Araara ... 

ATiAkA ... ... 



ARAQIREYEA ... 
ARAHI ... ... 

AiiAl .•* ••. 



ARAMATAKITE 

ARANAKE 

ARAPAE 



Flesh, meat 

To annonnee, to praelaim. 

To persuade ; to convinoe by alga- 

ment. 
A shower. A sqaall with rain. 
Not; notatalL 
To hunt, as animals. 
Presently; soon. 



To-day (fatnre). 

An outrigger of a oanoe. 

His; hers. 

Unique; only. Alone; to be alone. 
An orange. 



A brook ; a stream. 

Breathing; to breathe. 

To beseech. 

Superficial; shallow. The appear- 
ance of land. A distance; at a 
distance. Anoano-fatatat a long 
distance; anoano-mure, a short 
distance. 

Time; period. 

Cold; coldness. 

A snail ; a slug. 

The world. Te ao katoga nei^ the 

universe. 
Happy; happiness; prosperity. 

To-morrow ; next day. 

To veer ; to tarn about. 

SoU; earth. 

A cell ; a place divided off ; a parti- 
tion. 

To put in casks or containers. 

Sitting. A seat. 

Pregnant ; to conceive, as a woman 

with child. 
A road ; a path. 

Awake ; to awake. Moe-ara, to sleep 
with open eyes ; (2) To be on one's 
guard. E ara t Clear the way. 

To provide. To forewarn. To pre- 
cede ; to go before. 

To revive anything; to make fire 
burn up. 

Clay. 



A distance ; far off. 
To beg ; to implore. 
To guide ; to direct ; to conduct. 



To be on one's guard. 
Soon ; ere long. 
A sand-pit. 



COMPARE 

Tahitian ao, fat of turtles, fowls, <fec.; 

Maori ngako, fat. 
See ako and atu. 
Ako, to advise ; kumCt to draw, pull 

KomOf water. 
See ikore, without ; not. 
Tahitian auau^ to hunt. 
Makuaneit to-day; Maori akuanei, 

presently ; soon ; Barotongan akth 

nei, presently. 
Bee ainutnei, 
Maori ama^ an outrigger of a canoe ; 

Samoan anuit an outrigger. 
Maori ana (plural), his; bers; 

Samoan ana, his ; hers. 
Maori anake, only; Marquesan 
Tahitian amani, an orange (Euro- 

pean?). 

anake, only. 
Tahitian vat, water ; anavai^ a 

river. 
Tahitian aruive, breath. 
Tahitian ani^ to ask, to beg. 
Tahitian atuMno^ the height of a 

place; awe; distant. Also Paa- 

motuan naonao, distant. 



Tau, a period. 

Maori anuanu, cold ; Tahitian ami, 
cold. 

Hanuhe, a caterpillar ; Maori anuhe, 
a caterpillar. 

Maori ao, the world ; day ; Ha- 
waiian ao, the world. 

TiJiitian ao, happiness; Manga- 
revan aa, tranquility of conscience. 

Maori pongipongi, dawn; Samoan 
popogi, the dim morning light. 

Tahitian oi, to turn ; aoi, to move a 
thing a little. 

Maori apa, a fold of a garment; 

Hawaiian apa a roll, as of a bundle 

of cloth. 
See apa. 

Tahitian apoo, an aperture. 
Maori hapu, pregnant; Tahitian 

apu, width, Inreadth. 
Maori ara, a road ; Samoan ala, a 

road. 
Karakara, to awaken ; manako-ara, 

vigilant; Maori ara, to awake; 

Hawaiian ala, to awake. 



Karamea, day ; Maori karamea, red 
ochre; Marquesan kaaea, red 
earth ; Tahitian amea, red earth. 



Maori arahi, to leail, to conduct; 

Marquesan aahi, to )?ad, to c^^n- 

duct. 
See ara, &c. 



See ara and pae. 
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AREA 



•• t* 



ARcRO ••• ••• 

ARIANA 

ARIKI ••• ••• 

ARIKI-TAEHAE 
ARIKI-TUKAU... 
ARIRE ... 
ARIRI ... ... 

AROuA ••• ••• 



AROHA ••• ••« 



In the meantime. However. 



But (conj.). Now. 
The tongue. 

Boon ; ere long. 

A chief; commander. Order; com* 

mand. Iho-arikit royalty. 
A t^nt ; an oppressor. 
A ^g. 

A reef of rocks. 
To stimulate ; to rouse. 

The face ; the visage ; the front ; 
the aspect. A place ; a room. 
Ki te arogUf opposite. 

To sympathise with. Love ; afifec- 
tion ; charity ; friendship. To 
pity ; to compassionate. To suf- 
fer. Arohakaret to break a friend- 
ship. 



OCMFABS 

Tahitian area^ but; as when; pre- 
sently; the space between two 
objects. 

Tahitian area^ but. 

Maori arero^ the tongue; Mangaian 
arero^ the tongue. 

Pupuariki, a prince ; Maori arikit a 
chief ; Hawaiian alit, a chief. 



Maori riri, anger; Maxquesan it, 

anger. 
Maori aro^ to face, to turn towards ; 

Tahitian aro^ the front, the face ; 

Futuna ahga^ the nature of a 

thing. 
Maori aroha, love, pity; Samoan 

alo/a, love. 



Faka-Aroharoha 




To receive kindly ; to make welcome. 


AROHATAQI 


• f • 




Love; afifection. 


AROHI ... 


• « • 




To continue. 


ARORARORA 


• • • 




To go zigzag. 


ARUEHAQA 


• • • 




Excuse; apology. 


Faka-ATEA 


• • ■ 




To remove ; to put away. 


ATENU ... 


• •• 


• •• 


To be bent; folded. 


ATIKA ... 


• •• 


• •• 


Upright ; standing on end. To rise ; 

to get up. 
To debauch. 


ATIKI ... 


« • ■ 


• • • 


ATIRU ... 


• • • 


• •• 


A spirit ; a good spirit. 


ATOKI ... 


• •• 


• • • 


To debauch. 


ATU ... 


• • • 


• •• 


Away; away from. Vaiho atUt to 
pass away from. Haere atu, to 
go away. 


ATUA ... 


• •• 


• • • 


A god; a deity. 



ATURU (aturu?) 
AU 



• •• • •• 



To aid ; to help. 

To please. To prefer. Deserving ; 
worthy. Sympathy. 



Faka-Au 


• •« 


• •• 


To adapt ; to adjust ; to liken ; to 
compare; to join; unite; agree- 
ment ; relation ; proportion ; to 
promise; to stipulate; to con- 
tract ; to put in order ; to esti- 
mate. 


Auhaga ... 


• • • 


• • • 


Belation ; reference. Agreement. 
Sense. 


Faka-Auhaga 


• •• 


• •• 


Agreement; sense. To give an 
example. 


Auraga ... 


• ■ • 


• « • 


Harmony; concord. 


AUE ... 


• • • 


• •• 


Ah 1 Alas ! A tumult, a noise. A 
complaint. 


Aueue ... 


• a* 


• •• 


To bewail. 


AUINA ... 


• •• 


• •• 


Day; daylight. 


AUKORE 


• •• 


• •• 


Unworthy. 


AUPURU 


• •• 


• •9 


Leisure. 


AUTE ... 


• •• 


• •• 


The China-rose plant* 


AUVAHA 


ill 


<•« 


A regent 


Faka-AUVIRU 


V • • 


• ■ • 


United; joined. 



See aroha and tagi. 

See rorirori. 

FaaUUt to clear; to brighten; Maori 
atea^ clear, free; Tahitian atea, 
clear. 

Qeetika. 

Faka-tikit to despoil. 
GatirUf a good spirit. 
See atiki. 

Maori atUf away, away from; Ha- 
waiian akut away from. 

Maori atua, a god, a demon ; Man- 
gaian atua^ a god, a demon. 

See turu. 

Tahitian au, fit. agreeable; Ha- 
waiian aut to long after. Stabi* 
lity; firmness. 



Maori aiie, alas ! Samoan aue, alas I 



See au and kore, 

Maori auUt the paper-mulberry; 
Tahitian auUt the paper-mul- 
berry ; Samoan, *atite, the Ohina- 
rose or blacking plant. 

Barotongan au, a Kingdom ; a reign ; 
Hawaiian au, a period, such as 
the reign of a king. 

See au and haka-viru. 
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AVA ... 

AVAVI ... 
AYEKE ... 



C»HPABK 



A ohannel of a harbour. A harbour ; Samoan ava^ an opening in fhe ooral 

a port. A pass ; a passage. reef ; Hawaiian awa, a harbour. 

To set oat. 
A canoe. The outrigger of a canoe. 



E 

Faka-EA 



COMPABB. 



•• • ••• 



EAHA {eahd) 


• •• 


Faka-EAHO 


• • • 


EAKOMO (e akomo) 


EAPAPA 


• •• 


EHAKOI... 


• •• 


EHIA (6 hia) 


• •• 


EHOQE ... 


• •• 


El 


• •• 


EIE ... 


• •• 


EIKE (e ike) 


• •• 


EIKI ... 


• •• 


Faka-EKE 


• • f 


EKETU ... 


• • • 


EMIEMI... 


• • • 


Faka-Emi 


•• • 


ENA ... 


• •• 


EO 


• • • 


EOKA (6 oka) 


• •• 


EPUA ... 


• • • 


Epuahaga 
ETAHI ... 


• • ■ 


• •• 


ETAKA ... 


• • • 


ETATA ... 


• •• 


EUTO (e uto) 


• t • 


EYE ... 


• f • 


Faka-EYETE 


• •• 



Is ; to be. 

To stop; to pause; to halt; to 
cease. To slacken ; to loose. 
Suspension. To repose. To 
finish. An event. An emergency. 
Vacancy. To eause to desist. 
E aha.) A strong breeze. 
^0 breathe. 
A squidl with rain. 
An angle ; a comer. 
A married man. 



^. 



How many? how much? 
To famish ; hungry. 

Eulogy. To wonder at ; to manrel 

at. 
Here. These; those. 



A mallet for beating out native cloth. 
A shield for defeuoe. 



To elect ; to choose. 

To carry; to transport. To send. 

To hang up. 
A fugitive. 
Fright ; terror. 



To menace. 

Here. There. 

To cluck as hens. 

To dart ; a dart. A fork. 

To plan ; to project. 
A project. 
Someone. 

To be angry. 

To pass ; to pass through. To get 

loose ; to escape. 
A buoy. 



The womb. 

To deduct; to take away from. 



Samoan ea, to return home as war- 
captives; Tahitian ea^ liberty; 
escape ; Maori ea, to emerge. 



See ahd. 

See aho^ breath. 

See komOi water and ahomo. 

Mahuif a father; Maori hakui, an 

old woman ; mother. 
See hia. 
Maori ongef scarce; Tongan hoge^ 

famine. See hoge. 



Teie, this ; Tahitian eie, this ; Ha- 
waiian eineif this one; Maori 
eneii these. 

Maori ike, to strike with a hammer; 
Tahitian ie, the mallet used for 
beating cloth; Tongan ike^ a 
cloth-mallet. 

Tongan eikij a chief, a lord (ariki ?). 

Maori eke, to embark ; Tahitian ee, 
to mount a horse, &g. 

See eke. 

Hawaiian «mt, to flag, to fail in 
courage; Mangarevan emiemi, to 
tremble. 

Maori ena, those (plural of tena). 

Maori oka, a knife; to stab; Ton- 
gan hoka, to pierce ; to stab. 



Maori etahi, some (plural of tetahi) ; 
Mangaian etai, some. 



Maori pouto, a float ; a buoy ; Motn 
(New Guinea) uto, the float of a 
fishing net. 

Maori eir«, the placenta ; Tahitian 
eve, the placenta. 

Maori wewete, to unbind, to untie ; 
Tongan vete, to untie; to dis- 
burden. 



Fa-fa ... 



FAATEA (faka-teaP) 
FAuA ... •♦. 



To feel ; to grope. 



To clear ; to brighten. 



COHPAMi, 

Itnha, to obtain. Maori whawha, to 
feel with the hand; Tahitian /a/a, 
to feel for. 

See atea (faka-atea). 



To bend over. Oblique. Leaning. Kofaga, angular; Samoan faga, a 



Twisted. Bent. Smuous. Faga- 
piko, indirect. 



bay ; Maori wJumga, a bay ; kow- 
lumga, a nest ; Tahitian ofaa, to 

nestle, 
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Faka-Faga 
Haka-Fatfa 
FAQAI ... 



FAQAI-I-TE-U ... 
FAQAPIKO ... 
FAQOFAQO ... 

FAQU 

FAIERE 



To bend ; to bow. 

To bend round ; to fold up. 

To feed ; to give food. To support ; 
maintain. Bait; decoy. Fagai 
tamarikif a wet-nurse. Tamariki 
fagaU to adopt ; adoption. 

To suckle. 

Indirect. 

Hoarse ; a snuffler. 

A speech ; an oration. A prayer. 
A woman in childbed. 



FAITAITA 



Faka-FAITE 
Haka-FAITI 



FAITO ... 



• • • • • « 



• •• • • • 



■ • • • • • 



FAKAFAKARARE 
FAKAHU(forfaka-kahu) 
FAKAU (faka-u ?) ... 

FAKEA-MATIETIE ... 

FAKEREKERE 

FAKI ... 



••• • f • 



• • • • • • 



Fafaki ... 
Fakifaki... 



FAKMHO 

FAKORA (for faka-ora) 

FAKUMU 

Haka-FANA 



To make faces; to grimace. A 
grimace. 

To advance ; to go on. 
To re-approach ; to draw near again. 
To accost. 

A weight ; a borden. 

To insinuate ; to creep into. 
To clothe. 
To resist. 

The taro (Bot. Arum esculentum). 

A woman in childbed. 

To unveil ; to discover. To declare ; 

to confess ; to reveal. 
To confess ; to reveal. To detach ; 

to disengage. 
To cull ; to pick. 

Near by ; close to. 

To cure 

To feed ; to give food. 

To fasten the sail to the yard. 



FANAKO 


• •• 


• •• 


Joy ; gladness. 


FANAUGA 


• •• 


• ■ • 


A descendant. Progeny; offspring. 


FANO ... 


• •• 


• • • 


To set sail. 


FAO ... 


• •• 


• • • 


Steel. Metal. A collar. 


FARARA 


• •• 


• • • 


To indine; to slope. A slope, 
declivity. Leaning. Rakau fa- 
rara, horizontal timber. 


Haka-Farara 


• •• 


• •• 


To lower oneself. 


Faka-Farara 


• • • 


• •• 


Oblique. 


FARAVEI 


«•• 


• • • 


Fortuitous; casual. 


FARE ... 


«•• 


• •• 


A house; a habitation. Fare-konao, 
a building. Fart-pure^ a temple. 


Farefare 


• •• 


• •• 


A hollow ; a cavity. Hollow. The 
hollow of a wave. To be famished. 


Farefarega 


• • 


• • • 


Vacuity. 


FAREHUA 


• •• 


• •• 


To have a vision. 


FAREPURE 


• •• 


• •• 


A temple. 


FAREREI 


• •• 


• •• 


An appointment; a rendezvous. 


FARITO 


• •• 


• •• 


To measure. To figure, to repre- 
sent. 


Faka-Farito 


• • • 


• • • 


To stipulate, to contract. 


FARIUKE (/ariuft^) 


• «a 


To turn away; to turn aside; to 








swerve. 



OOMPABB 

Tahitian fanai a bow. 

Maori whangaif to feed; Hawaiian 
hanaif to feed or nourish; Ton- 
gan fafagaif to feed. 

See fagai and u. 

See faga and piko. 

Maori tohango^ hoarse ; stertorous ; 
Tahitiui /oo, a snuffler. See hago. 

Mangarevan hagu, to murmur ; Ha- 
waiian hanut the breath. 

Fakerekere, a woman in childbed; 
Maori whaereere^ the mother of 
several children ; Tahitian faiere, 
a female creature newly delivered 
of its young. 

Tahitian faaita^ to make grimaces 
in contempt; Maori whaxta^ to 
show one*s teeth. 

Hawaiian haiki^ narrow as a pas- 
sage ; Tahitian faaiti^ to reduce 
in size. 

Tahitian /aito, a measure, a balance ; 
equal. 

See kahu. 

Maori whaka-Uy to make firm, to fix ; 
Tahitian /oau, to be resolute. 

See/at«r«, a woman in childbed. 
Maori whaki^ to confess; Tahitian 
fax, to reveal, to divulge. 



Maori whawhaki^ to cull ; Tahitian 

faifait to pluck fruit. 
See faki and iho. 
See ora. 
See umu, 
Samoan fanSt^ a mast; Tahitian 

fanHf the yard of a sail. 

Maori whanaungaf a blood-relation 

{whanaut to be bom) ; Samoan 

fanaugat offspring. 
Maori whanot to verge towards; 

Tahitian fanOf to sail. 
Maori loAoo, an iron tool ; a nail ; 

Tahitian /oo, a chisel. 
Maori toharara, to lean; Samoan 

falaJat aslant. 



Maori wharet a house; Tahitian 
far€t a house ; Marquesan hoe, a 
nouse. 



See fare and pure. 



Moriori whariUf to torn aside ; ket 
strange ; Hawaiian Aattu, to turn 
from. 
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FAROFARO 
FATA ... 

FATARARAPU 
Haki-FATATA 



Faki-Fitita 
FATI ... 



Fatiftiti... 
Fati^ ... 

FATITIRl 

FATO ... 

FATOHAERE 

FATUFATU 



FATUKANEKA... 
FAU 

FEIl-TAUMAKOU 
FENUA 

FERA 



FETIKA... 
Haka-FEUFEU 
FIFI ... 

Faki-RTE 
Haki-nU 



To kt down ; to lower. 

A 



Todiaohe. 
TodimwBfli 

To 



ToBoldi 
Joanti; 



icrtdre. FaH§a-tmn^ tho 
joint. 
Thmidar 



To wrestle; 

To fight; to 

To roll To torn op ; to toek op. 



Tobdoog; toi^paiaiii. 
The hibiwiiB or poiaa tne 

Ebtj. 
Lend, soil 

Atide Nohifera, to look 



Aplenet; aBter. 
To feign ; to eham. 
Painfal. 

Aboot; thenaboot. 
To rejeet; to zeboff. 



Hawaiian Aalo, to epraad ont ; Ta- 

hitian/arD, to bend, to stoop. 
See afata. Maori fata^ to raise; 

a laiaed food-platfonm ; Tongan 

/ala,aloft. 
Tahitian /m-rapa, to stir ap liquid; 

Mang ar eian mpu, to dilnte. 
Maori tata, near; patata^ near; 

Maiqoesan tata^ near; to ap- 



Kofaiij to break; Maori whatit to 
be bnAen off short; Samoan /ati, 
to break off as twigs. 



Maori whaHtiri, thunder; Samoan 
feuHtiUf thonder. 

See/ofo. 

PifatUy to fold ; Samoan fatufaiu, 

to fold up ; Tongan fatu/atu, to 

fold np ; to wrap op. 

Samoan /aw, thehibisens; Tahitian 
/oa, ktbiteuB tiUaetuM. 

Maori wkemta, the land; Tahitian 
feaiHi, the eoontiy ; the gronnd. 

Maori wkewhera, to extend later- 
ally; Samoan fela^ an everted 

Tahitian fetia^ a star ; fetUj a star. 

Tahitian X/!, entangled ; enslaved ; 
involved in difficmties. 

Maori wkaka-wkiu, to cypress ; Ton- 
gan /aka-Jia, to tire, to fag oat. 



Gaeke 

GAERE 



GaeMaere 
GAERO ... 

QAEUEUKORE 
GAQAHERE 

QAGAI-NOA 
QAQAOA 

QAGUENOE 
QAHEHE 

GAHUGAHU 



QAITEITE 
GAKAU ... 
QARAHU 

GARARA 



A dog. 

Earth; aoiL Sand. 



Bandy; gritty. 
To rot ; rotten. 

Immovable. 
Herbe,gEaaB. 

TUb dawn ; morning. 

To be angry; displeased. A con- 

fosed noise. 
The break of da^ ; dawn. 
To toaeh lightly m passiDg ; to graie. 

To raminate; to chew over. To 
think on. Scrapings. Bednoed 
to powder. Hair on the human 
body or on animals. 

A pair; two together. Conjointly. 



Liveeoals; embers. 
Hoarseness, hoarse 



Maori ngaeke, to craok, to tear. 

Maori ngaeret to quake as a bog; 
Samoan gaeU, to shake as a bog ; 
Ule '«Ie, earth. 

Mangaian gaero, a worm inh^iting 

and piercing timber. 
Gaueue, to move, shake ; kore^ not. 
Maori ngahere, forest; Tahitian 

oerBt a thick forest 
Also ^a^if^Koe. 



Gagainoa, morning. 

Tongan gaehe, to move gently along ; 

Maori ngahehe, to nistle. 
Gau, to eat ; Maori ngau, to gnaw, 

to bite ; Tongan gau, to chew the 

jnioe oot of anything. 

tU, two. 

See huagakoM. 

Maori ngaraku, ehareoal ; Tahitiati 

oraMi, a coal ; eharooal. 
Oarearea, a doll, hollow noiM ; 

Maori rora, to roar ; Tongan gala, 

to cry oat. 
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GAREAREA 
Faka-Garearea 



t»» tff »»• 



QAREGARE 

Faka-Garegare... 

GAREPU 



•• • ••» 



# • 9 • •• 



Qarepurepu 
Faka-Garepu ... 
Haka-Garepurepu 
QAREPURERU... 
GARO ... 

GARORIRORI ... 
GARURUA 



GATATATA 



Gatatatata 
GATERE 
GATI ... 



GATIRU 
GATORO 

Gatorotoro 
GATU ... 

Haka-Gatu 
GAU ... 



Gagau ... 
Gaugau ... 



GAUEUE 



Faka-Gaueue 
GAUFE ... 
GAVARIVARl 



GERAQERA . 

Haka-Geragera 
Faka-GERE . 



• ■ • • • • 



• ■ • •• t 



A dall, hollow 

sprightly. 
Vacancy. 



noiBe. Playful ; Qarara, 



COMPABB 



To recreate ; to amoBe. 



Maori area, open space; Tahitian 
area, space between two objects. 

Tahitian arearea, to be diverted or 
pleased by company ; Maori reka, 
pleasant. 

Hawaiian nale, movable ; unbound. 



Limpid. 

To purify ; to clarify. 

To move ; to stir. To trouble ; to Komogarepu, to be deposited, as 



muddy. 



To overthrow. 

To agitate ; agitation. 

To stir up ; to excite commotion. 

Muddy; miry. 

Absent; to be absent. Lost; to 

lose. Buined. 
Pliant. To vacillate. 
Together; conjointly. 



To resound ; to clank. 



Disorder; disorderly. 
To increase in volume ; to grow. 
A tribe. A colony. A race; a 
breed. 

A good spirit ; an angel. 

To rustle. To breaik growling, as 

the sea. 
Noise; bustle. 
Worn out; old; threadbare. Dark 

(of colour). To spoil. 
To make use of ; used up. 
To eat. 



water; gwpwrepu, to shake, as a 
bottle ; garepureru, muddv. Maori 
kare, a ripple ; repo, mud. 
Harigarepu, anarchy; lawlessness. 



Oarepu, to muddy. 

Maori ngaro, absent, missing; Sa- 

moan galo, to vanish from sight. 
See rorirori, pliant, supple. 
Maori ngaru.ru, abundant ; rturu, to 

tie together; Tahitian ruru, to 

congregate ; aruru, together. 
Tongan gatata, to jingle, to rustle ; 

Hawaiian nakaka, to break, to 

crack. 

Tahitian atere, to spread. 

Maori ngaH, a prefix to names of 
tribes ; Mangaian ngaH, descend- 
ant of. 

See atiru, 

Hawaiian nakolo, to rustle. 



Hawaiian futku, a destroying; 
trample down ; to root up. 



to 



Oakugahu, to ruminate, to chew 
over; Maori ngau to chew; 
Samoan gau, to chew a cane or 
root. 



The edge of tools. 

To stammer ; a stammerer, a stut- 
terer. Oaugau reko, lispings, 

stutterings. 
To stir; to shake. To move; 

moved. To fidget. To shiver. To 

waddle. To twist one's body 

about. A thread not fastened. 
To cause to shake. 
The leaf of a coco-nut tree. 
To stagger. Flexible, as a rod ; Vari, a marsh ; Maori ngawari, soft, 

pliant; supple. To soften. plmnt, moving easily; TiUiitian 

varit mud ; avarivari, swaying. 
Dry. Lean. Barren; barren ground. Haikogera^gera, to dry up. 

A shoal ; shallow. A ford. 



Maori ngaueue, to shake ; ngarue, to 
shake ; Tahitian aueue, to shake ; 
Tongan gaue, to move, to shift, 
etc. 



To staunch a liquid. 

To strip ; to make bare. To deprive ; 
deprivation. To despoil; spolia- 
tion. To disappoint. To annul ; 
to make void. 



Faka-Gerehaga 
GETITAkAU(egetitakau) 
Faka-QIO 

uOvIE ... ... ... 

GOGEGOGE ... 
uUlsU ... ft 



The hide ; the slough. Spoil. 

Sixty. 

To fawn upon ; adulation. 

To break. 



Tahitian ere, to be disappointed; 
ereere, black, dark; Maori r^fere, 
to be passed by when food is served 
out; Hawaiian nele, to be desti- 
tute ; to lack ; to be poor. 

Maori ngerengere, property, goods. 



Bheumatism. 
The navel {unuriUetu), 
string. 



The navel 



Pigoge, breaking, rupture; Maori 

ngongengonge, crippled ; turingonge- 

ngonge, crippled, lame, 
Maori ngongo, to suck through a tube ; 

to suckle; Mangarevan gogo, the 

navel string. 
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QOORO ... 

GORA ... 

QOREQA 
QOREQORE 
QORENONOI 
QORU ... 



Qorugoru 

Haka-Qoru 
QORUQORUHAERE 
QOTE 



Qotegote 
QUQU ... 
QUPUREPU 
QURUQURU 



QUTEQUTE 
QUTU ... 



Faka-Qututfutu 
QUTUAFARE .. 
Faka-QUTUROA 



To more. 

A full ripe eooo-nat. Dry froit. 



To demand ; a demand. 

Peel; rind. 

To borrow. 

Bipe. Swelling; to swell; tumid; 
a tnmoor; to tmnity. To fer- 
ment. To difldoee oneself. A 
petal. 

A swelling; to swell; to tomify. 
Swelled out. 

To ripen. 

A tomoor ; to tnmify. 

To strilce ; to drive in. 



To grind ; to crash ; to braise. 

Draining oflf ; exhaustion. 

To shake ; as a bottle. 

To breathe. A sigh ; a gasp. To 

groan; to moan. A beast; an 

animal. 
Snccint; eoneise. 
The lip. A snont, as of a hog. The 

beak of a bird. A tentacle. 
A louse. 

A pablic festival. 

To husband ; to save ; to economise. 
To grimace. To pont ; to look soar. 
A rnmoor. 



Maori ngcfro, to snore; Hawaiian 
nonolOt to snore, etc. 
Goru, ripe; Maori nyoraf^ora, small 
komara (sweet potatoes). 



Hawaiian noU, soft, tender, to 
bruise, to make soft by bruising; 
Maori ngovrngou, ripe ; wdl- 
oooked; soft. 



See jiforu. 

Bfaori n^ota, to pound, to crush; 
ngoto^ to strike deep, to penetrate ; 
Hawaiian nokenohe^ the grinding 
of a hard substance in the teeth. 



See garepuy to move, to stir. 

Maori N^tini, to sigh, to grunt; 
Tahitian vuru^ to groan; Ha- 
waiian nufiulu, to growl, Ac. 

Maori fi^utv, the lip ; Bamoanyutih 
the lip, the beak of a bird, Ac. 

Maori iktttu, a louse ; Hawaiian uku, 
a louse, Ac. 



Seeputa. 



HAAPIAQA 
HAAVA ••• 



HAAVARUA 
HAE ... 



Faka-Hae 
HAERE ... 



Hahaere 

Haerega 
HAQA ... 



• >• • • ■ 



HAGAKOAPA 

HAGANOA 

HAGAPINEPINE (haga- 
pinepine) 

HAQIHAQI 

Faka-Hagihagi 



To learn. 

To judge; conjecture. 



To judge ; conjecture. 
Jealous. 



To scare away; to startle. 

To move ; to go or come. Haert hi 
vahOy to go outside. Haere pati- 
tika^ to go direct. Haere atu, to 
go away. 

To go continuously. Hahaere noa, 
to go hither and thither. 

A walk ; walking. 

To fashion ; to form. Work. To 
do; to act. Deeds; actions. 
Record. Full of business. S<mie- 
times used instead of haka as a 
causative prefix, as hagakoapa^ to 
mass as troops; Ao^aiioa, to sim- 
plUy. 

To mass as troops. 

To simplify. 

To do often. 

Light, not heavy. Slender; elegant. 

To unload. 
To ease ; to lighten. 



OOMPABX. 

Maori whaka-wa, to inquire into s 
case; Tahitian /koa-va, a judge; 
to pass sentence. 

See haava. 

Higahae, jealous; Maori, hae, 
jealous ; Tahitian, hae, the wild- 
ness of beasts ; jealous, Ac. 

Bfaori haere, to move towards or 
away; Tahitian haere, to go or 
come. 



Maori hanga, to make, to build; 
Tahitian haa, to work, Ac., Ste. 



See haga and koaipa. 
See haga and noa. 

Maori inptNtf, dose together ; Hawai- 
ian pinepine, to do often. 

Hawaiian ham, to step lightly; 
Tongan hamham, to s^ip oft. 



THE TANGATA WHENUA; 

OR, ABORIGINAL PEOPLE OP THE CENTRAL DISTRICTS 
OP THE NORTH ISLAND OP NEW ZEALAND. 



Bt W. E. Gudgeon. 



OP the ancient tribes which formerly occupied the central districts 
of this island, perhaps the most important was the Ngati- 
Eahupungapunga. 

Of these people we have only a mere tradition of their former 

existance, for it is not now known who they were, or whence they 

came ; we only know that about dOO years ago they occupied all the 

valley of the Waikato, from the Puniu river southwards to Te 

Whakamaru range on the borders of the Taupo country ; viz. all the 

country subsequently occupied by Ngati-Raukawa, for at that period 

the descendants of Hoturoa of the Tainui migration were still in the 

1 Hoturoa* Kawhia district, where they first 

Motai-mamana landed, and had not crossed the 

B^tj^ Pirongia ranges which separated 

6 Eakati them from the Waikato country. 

Tawhao Motai-tangata-raa This occupation of the Ngati-Eahu- 

Turongo Heke-i-te-waru pungapunga continued undisturbed 

^^? S** ^?*il ^^ days of maita, who as 

10 Einohaku = Tuirirangi will be seen by the genealogy was 

I contemporary with Raukawa, the 

R*°^ tSi ancestor from whom Ngati-Raukawa 

UruMmU derive their name. 

Te Eanawa Various tales are told as to the 

15 Pare-te-kawa cause of quarrel between the 

^°^, tangata wheniui and the descendants 

Ka^°°^ of Hoturoa. One account says that 

Rewi Maniapoto, or Manga Whaita having eloped with Waia- 

(About 85 years old) rohi (a famous beauty) wife of 

Te Ruamano, chief of Ngati-Waihakari — he confided her to the care 

of his vassals the Ngati-Kahupungapunga, in order to prevent her 

re-capture, and that for some reason or another the ruflSans murdered 

her. 

Another tale is that Eorokore, a woman of the Ngati-Raukawa 
tribe, married the chief Purahore of Ngati-Eahupungapunga and was 

* Hoturoa, the oaptain of the Tainui oanoe, and leader of that znigration to 
New Zealand. 

17 
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killed by her husband at the request of Te Maru-huoko and others of 
that tribe, because Korokore had ordered them to carry presents of 
birds to her relative Whaita. 

It is said that she was killed and burned in her own whare, where 
her remains were found by her slave, who proceeded at once to 
Eawhia, where he found the Ngati-Raukawa occupied in shark 
fishinff. When his tale was told, a war-pariy was organised under 
Whaita, Wairangi, Tama-te-whaua, and Tama-te-hura, which marched 
inland to avenge the murder of Korokore. 

At this period, the great chief of Ngati-Eahupungapunga was 
Te Maru-huoko, whose pa — Te Horanga — was on the north bank of 
the Puniu stream. This was the first place attacked, and on the 
same day Te Arowhenua, a very large village, and two other pas — ^Te 
Pohue and Taka-ahiahi — were taken. 

Thence the avenging Ngati-Baukawa advanced on Hapenui and 
captured that stronghold. They then crossed the Waikato river to 
Te Wa-o-tu, and stormed the following pas : — Pirannni, Hokio, 
Pawa-iti, and Puketotara. Thence they drove the enemy before 
them to Mangamingi, where Pipito slew the Kahupungapunga chief 
Matanuku (hence the name of that place). 

From tnis place the war-party proceeded by the old war-path, 
called the Bongo-o-Tuarau, to Te Ana-kai-tangata, and here the 
hunted tribe, assisted by the roughness of the country, made their 
first vigorous stand, and fought for three days. Most of them 
were however killed, including the chiefs Eaimaturei, Te Ao making a, 
Tokoroa, and Te Bau-o-te-Huia. 

The Ngati-Baukawa now advanced on Te Whakaniaru range, and 
there stormed Te Ahuroa Pa ; here all the slain were burned for the 
reason that Korokore had been so treated at this place. 

At Turihemo, only one man of rank was slain, viz : — ^Manuawhio, 
by Whaita. It was now evident that the stren^h and courage of 
Ngati-KahupuDgapnnga was broken, and that there would be no more 
severe fighting. The pursuers therefore divided to hunt up the 
stragglers. Pipito went in the direction of Te Tokoroa plains and 
captured many people iu a cave ; these were all taken to Te Ahuroa, 
where for the first time ia this campaign people were eaten — bat not 
mitil the tohungas had with many ceremonies removed the tapu caaaed 
by the death of Korokore. 

Afber these ceremonies the war-party again divided — ^Whaita and 
Tama-te-hura weut by the Mako path, killing en nnUs Pokere, 
Mangapohue, and Tikitikiroahanga ; all belonging to Ngati-Kahn- 
pungapunga. Wairangi and Pipi went by way of Te Wawa, and at 
Te Pae-o-Turawau slew the great chief Whakahi, and at Te Ngantnka, 
nearTe Ati-a-muri, killed Korouamaku. 

Whaita, who was ill, remained at Pohueroa with 70 men, but the 
main body, 400 strong, followed the fugitive Ngati-Kahupangapanga 
to Botorua and Waikuta. At the last named place they came np 
with the combined forces of the Arawa and the fugitives, who were 
about to escape in their canoes, when Ariari-te-rangi,"^ son of Tutane- 
kaii and some women stood up in the canoe and called on the Arawa 

* It was this man who made the foUowing famous speedi : — ^^ Kotahi tomg te 
Uxngata hi Tamana-whiti, ko Whakatau anake ; Kotahi Umu te tangata hi Aotearoa 
fto Arian-te-rtrngi." " There is bat one diief in Tamana-whiti^ that is Whakataii * 
and bat one in New Zealand, yiz. Aziari-te>iangL'* ' 

t Tatane-kai, the lover of the celebrated Win^ i ^^ 
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to return and fight; they did so with the resalt that Tama-te-hura 
was wounded and taken prisoner, and Ngati-Baukawa began to retire. 
Then Pipito was slain, and the retreat became a flight until they 
reached Whaita, who led on his seventy men, rallied the fugitives, 
and defeated the Arawa. 

Such is the account given of the destruction of this once powerful 
tribe, of whom a remnant probably became absorbed into the Arawa, 
for from that time forth they ceased to be known as a triibe, 

Ngati-Manawa. 

This tribe was originally known as the ** heke " (migration) of 
Tangiharuru, and there can I think be but little doubt that it was an 
off-shoot from the Ngati-Kahupungapunga. From the fact that from 
Tangiharuru to the present day there are only eleven generations, we 
may infer that their departure did not long precede the destruction of 
the parent tribe. 

1 Ue=Manawa-kotokoto These people are now 

Wharenui known under the names of 

Whareroa Ngati-Whare and Ngati- 

Wharemanehunehn Manawa, and occupy both 

j ' j ^1 banks of the Whirinaki and 

6 Manawa-toa Tangiharuru Manawa-uha the Rangitaiki, from the 

Tuwhare junction of these rivers 

^Auae almost to Bunanga on the 

?frar-a.hotu Taupo-Napier road 

10 Ngarangihangu Tradition tells US that 

Te Atetapu Tangiharuru belonged to the 

Telriwhata Ngati-Tuaru tribe or hapUf 

Pwet^^ua ^^^ ^^^®^ ^^*^ ^^^ sisters in a 

15 HM^ehaw-aterea P^ on the Wharepuhunga 

(About 55 years of age) range at no great distance 
from the Waikato river, and that while at this place a quarrel arose 
over the ownership of a plantation named Otawa. In this dispute 
the tribe supported Manawa-uha, and in consequence Tangiharuru 
and his brother-in-law Wharepakau, together with their following left 
in anger and migrated through Hauraki (the upper Thames, i.e., Te 
riu Hauraki) to the Bay of Plenty. 

This Ngati- Manawa tradition is supported by that of the Ngati- 
Baukawa, who now own Wharepuhunga. Bongowhitiao, one of the 
most intelligent chiefs of that fine tribe, informs me that Tangi- 
haruru*s old cultivation may still be seen on the Wharepuhunga 
range, and that from the appearance of the place one would be 
justified in supposing that it had not been deserted for more than a 
generation. 

Taipari, chief of the Ngati-Maru of the Thames, is of opinion that 
the Ngati-Manawa — or at any rate their chiefs Tangiharuru and Whare- 
pakau — were descended from Wharewharenga-te-rangi, and as such 
were members of the Ngati-Hako tribe, and that they fled from the 
Thames because they were involved in the defeat of the last named 
tribe by the sons of Marutuahn, who with their father and his people 
migrated from Taranaki about 11 or 12 generations ago. 

This may be the case and probably is so, but it does not contradict 
the fact of the Ngati-Manawa migration having first come from 
Wharepuhunga, though the relationship suggested does account 
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for the first move being in the direction of the Ngati-Hako, and also 
suggests the possibili^ of Ngati-Hako and Ngati-Eahupungapnnga 
being jointly descended from that remote ancestor, Wharewharenga- 
te-rangi, bat whatever their descent, the Waikato and Te Arawa 
equally repudiate all kinship with them. 

After leaving Hauraki, Tangiharuru and his party marched to 
Tauranga in the Bay of Plenty, and lived for some time at the 
Oruamatua Pa. From thence they moved to Matata, and it was here 
that Tangiharuru conceived the idea of conquering new lands for 
himself and tribe ; he therefore addressed his people and exhorted 
them to be brave in battle against the Marangaranga — ^the ancient 
tribe then occupying the Bangitaiki valley. In consequence of this 
exhortation, the place has ever since been called ' Whakapau-korero.' 

The Marangaranga, whom Tangiharuru was about to attack, was 
one of the hapus of that great tribe known as the Tini-o-te-Eawerau, 
who occupied all the country from Otamarakau to Whakatane on the 
shores of the Bay of Plenty, and inland almost as far as Taupo. The 
luipus of this tribe are known to have borne very singular names, 
viz: — 

Te Baupo-ngaoheohe 
Te aruhe-tswiri 
Nga-raraohe-mamae 
Te Eakaroros and 
Te Marangaranga 

When the Arawa canoe arrived in the Bay of Plenty, this was 

already a very numerous tribe, possessing large fortified pas at the 

foot of Putauaki (Mount Edgecombe), and also at many places on the 

sea coast. Their chief at that period was Tama-a-hoe, another, a 

woman of great rank named Murirangawhenua who married Tangi- 

hia, a son of Ngatoro-i-rangi, the chief priest of the Arawa canoe. 

1 Ngatoro-i-rangi From Wakapau-korero, the war- 

Tangihia = Morirangawhenua party marched to Te Umuhika where 

I they killed and ate the people of that 

6 Tahatoariki ^^ distant fires, and Tangiharuru 

Te Aopaki halted his men and sent forward scouts 

Te Aokawhai to examine the country and report on 

h"^^*^*^ . the numbers and fortifications* of the 

10 Hawerew©^'^* people he intended to invade. When 

Buahoro the messengers returned, they reported 

Ngataikara the Marangaranga as being very nn- 

^^ merous. 

16 Wharepuna Neither Tangiharuru nor Whare- 

Hiaki pakau were the least dismayed by this 

Tapu-a-taikora intelligence, for a Maori seldom pays 

Whwnga much attention to mere numbers — 

ip anate ai reputation and skill may make him 

apprehensive, mere numbers will never do so. 

The war-party marched that evening to Kuhawaea, and early on 
the following morning fought their first battle at Orua-te-wehi and 
stormed the pa called Te Eaepohatu ; the fugitives were followed to 
Mangamate, where the small army divided, Wharepakau taking the 
valley of the- Whirinaki, and Tangiharuru that of the Eangitaiki. 

In pursuance of this plan, Tangiharuru attacked the unfortunate 
Marangaranga at Puharaunui, followed the fugitives to Ngahuinga 
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and there captured the Taumata Pa. At this period Haeana the 
1 Taruwhenaa great chief of the conquered tribe was living at 

Te Marangaranga the Whangonui Pa about eight miles from 
w!^"-!^:S.^°^*^" Runanga, and when the survivors from Te 

Taumata fled to him, saying, " We are lost, we 

cannot withstand this man who has come 

against us,*' he uttered this boast, *' Waiho ra 

i konei haere mai ai, ki te tae mai ia ki nga kaka 

ngau upoko a Haeana, tuturi ana pona " — *' Let 

him come here, but if he comes to attack the 

head-biting kakas of Haeana, his knees shall 

be loosened."* 

_ The boastful chief had not long to wait, for 

Te Hoka^a-te-Bangi Tangiharuru defeated him at Pukahunui, and 

"" ' the same evening captured the Whangonui Pa, 

killing most of the chiefs of the bribe and 

among others Haeana himself. The survivors 

fled to their relatives among the descendants 

of Eurapoto, in the neighbourhood of Eunanga, 

where they were certain of protection if not 

sympathy, for Maruahine, daughter of Baratau- 

mai-Hawaikihad long before married Tupangea, 

third in descent from Eurapoto and her des- 

(About 60 years old) cendants were numerous. 

From this time forth Marangaranga ceased to exist as a tribe, but 

they have representatives among the tribes of the Whaiti (near Galatea), 

viz., the Patuheuheu, Ngati-Whare, Ngati-Manawa, and x^gati-Hamua, 

of which last I submit a genealogy. 

Ngati-Apa. 
The Ngati-Apa who are really at the present time one tribe with 
the Ngati-Manawa. but who claim to have sprung from Oro and 
Maaka, of the Arawa migration (see genealogy) assert that they also 

took part in the 
destruction of the 
Marangaranga, but 



Hapuoneone 
5 Te Potumai 

Te Potahurike 

Te Puke 

Te Bakei 

Tiketike 
10 Hape-ki-tumamai 

Tamarau 

TePipi 

Te Koata 

Tamamutu 
15 Whituroa 

Te Hoka-i 

Tamataaira 

Bangimarere 

Hamua 
20 Tamannka 

Tairahui 

Te Bamaroa 

Herewairua 

Tamaariki 
25 Hewahewa 

Tamehana 
27 Tamawhati 



1 Oro 
Maaka 
Apa-tika 



I 



Tama-apa 
5 Tamaia 
Tama-Ariki 
Tama-tatonga 
Tuawha-taaa 
Takapu-manoka 

I 



Totara-i-ahua 

Matangi-kaiawha 

Matarai 



it seems to me that 
this is an absurdity, 
for Tama-apa is sup- 
posed to have led his 
people, and he was 



10 Poo 
Tnreia 
Tamc^ou 
Te Papa 
Potaua 

15 Maraea 



Whakahu 



Hine-ngawari 

Tumanawa-pohatu the second generation 

Kongutu ^f^^ ^Yie arrival of 

the Arawa, both Oro 
and Maka being im- 
migrants by that 
canoe. The gene- 
alogy I here give is 
the shortest known 

(About 85 years old) line from Apa — that 

of Te Wiwini, another 



Titoko 

Mahora 

Tionga 

Mokonuiarangi 

TeEura 

Ar ftTn^ K a rak ft 



Parakiri 

(About 55 years old) 

of his sons gives twenty generations. Therefore if Tama-apa took 
part in the destruction of Marangaranga, it must have been over 

* It was the custom of old for a man snaring kakas (parrots) to bite the head 
of eaoh bird as he caught it, before throwing it down from the tree, so as to be 
certain it was dead. 
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seventeen ordinary generations ago, which is not possible, seeing that 
the Tangihilrnra line is only eleven generations down to the present day. 

These Ngati-Apa claim to be one and the same tribe with Ngati- 
Apa of Bangitikei. Their account is, that after the death of Apa, 
who was killed by the kick of a moa, while hunting that bird at 
Putauaki (or Mount Edgecumbe), his descendants were driven 
away to Lake Eotoaira, where they lived for many years in the 
Orangi-te-taia Pa, until, in an evil moment, they murdered Te 
Eapuhoro and Tu-te-tawa, chiefs of Ngati-Tuwharetoa. To avenge 
this murder, they were attacked by Te Eangi-ita, Waikari and other 
chiefs of the Ngati-Tuwharetoa, and utterly scattered, Takapu-Manuka 
and his son Miromiro fled to Tarawera on the Taupo-Napier road, 
where they were protected by Ngati-Kuratawhiti and Ngati-Maru- 
wahine. Te Whakakaho is said to have fled to Bangitikei across the 
Bangipo desert. The remainder were either slain in the pa or 
followed to Tuhua and there destroyed. 

This legendary history is scarcely credible, for in the first place it 
requires that one should believe that six generations of the same 
family fought in the battle just mentioned. 

And secondly the Ngati-Apa of Kaugitikei do not claim descent 
from the Arawa canoe, but from Ruatea the father of Apa-Hapai- 
takitaki, a Eurahaupo immigrant. 

Te Whakakaho may have fled to Bangitikei, but I do not know 
that any of that tribe claim descent from him. 

Ngati-Hotu. 

Among other inland tribes of uncertain descent, of whom we have 
now only a tradition, may be mentioned the Ngati-Hotu, who at one 
time occupied Eastern and probably Western Taupo, and the Muri- 
motu District, south east of Buapehu Mountain. It has been held 
(I know not on what evidence) that this tribe is descended from 
one of the Hotu's who came in the Tainui canoe, but this contention 
cannot be upheld for a moment against the Maori traditions as to the 
conquest of this tribe. We are told they were driven from Eastern 
Taupo, by Eawhia, son of Eurapoto whose genealogy I have given in 
my paper on '* Maori Migrations.''* At this early period in Maori 
history, the Ngati-Hotu were a strong tribe, and no doubt Eawhia 
following the old Maori custom allied himself with one section to 
destroy the other. This war took place in the second generation 
after the arrival of the Arawa and Tainui canoes. 

1 T matea About this same period came the heks 

Tamakopiri ^^ Tamakopiri, son of Tamatea, from 

Tuwhakaperei Turanganui or Poverty Bay, and they, 

Rongomai-Turanga after much fighting, dispossessed the Ngati- 

^ T^S^a^***'*''^' ^^*^ ^^ ^^^ ^^** portion of the Murimotu 

TukapMiga district east of the Moawhanga river. The 

Tumaka-u-rangi territory thus acquired, evidently satisfied 

Whaka-okorau the Ngati- Tamakopiri, who made peace 

10 Tamakaitangi ^j^i^ ^he ancient tribe of Hotu and allowed 

Te Pou them to live unmolested on the opposite 

Hinewai bank of Moawhanga until the generation 

Whakatere of Tumakaurangi, when another migration 

1^ 2^^?^**? of the same Tamatea stock arrived under 

Hihi Akataramoa Whiti-Eaupeka. 

* See Journal of the Polynesian Society, vol. I., p. 228. 
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Ngati-Tamakopiri were evidently unwilling to divide their lands with 
the Ngati-Whiti,* and as the easiest method of providing for the new 
arrivals they jointly attacked the Ngati-Hotu, whose chiefs were at 
that period Eoaupari and Taranoku, and drove them finally from 
the district. 

The fugitives retreated, some to Eangitikei, and some probably 
to Tuhaa, or thereabouts, for we hear of them again many genera- 
tions after in that district, when they joined some of the Ngati-Tama and 
Tini-o-awa, and attacked the upper Whanganui tribe, who were then 
living about Ohura — one of the tributaries of the mid- Whanganui — 
uuder the chief Tamahina. My account of this affair is derived from 
the old chief of that tribe (Tuao). 

The combined tribes invaded Ohura, and there slew Te Mata-tuahn, 
and all of his people. News of this raid was brought to Tamahina, 
who lived at Maikukutea, and that chief went alone to reconoitre the 
enemy ; he there found the people dead and their dogs howling for 
their dead masters. The Ngati-Hotu, had however left that place and 
had built a pa at Meremere, where they were killing and eating their 
prisoners. Having ascertained this much Tamahiua returned to his 
tribe and taking his famous taiaha Te ahitahi, called on his followers 
to march against the enemy. Hokowhitu, (170) responded to the call, 
and marched against the invaders ; they found the Meremere Pa 
abandoned in anticipation of the attack. The war-party therefore 
went on to Tuhua, and there found the enemy established in four pas 
to the number — it is said — of 8000. The pas were : — Te Pata, Te 
Papanokonui, Whakarewa, and Oruamoko, and here they were 
attacked by Tamahina and Bangitaupe. All of the pas were taken 
that same day, and the Ngati-Hotu fled to Takapuna, Otutaura, Kopaki- 
tuna, Te Ariki pakewa, and Te Berenga Pas, all of which are in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Taumamnui — the junction of the Onga- 
ruhe with the Whanganui river. 

Tamahina followed and reconoitred the new position from the Tiki- 
hope ridge, where he was joined by Turangatautahi of lower Whanganui 
with 200 men. Thus reiniorced Tamahina felt snre of victory, and 
called out to the Ngati-Hotu : — " You who have eaten men, come out and 
fight." The Ngati-Hotu responded, and crossed the Kakahi stream 
towards the position held by Whanganui ; here they were met by the 
two chiefs, and utterly defeated. A small plain near the battle field is 
to this day called Whata-raparapa, because, after the battle, a staging 
was erected nearly a quarter of a mile in length, on which the legs of 
the dead warriors were hung, with the soles of the feet upwards, hence 
the name Whata-raparapa. 

There is of course a very great deal of exaggeration in this tale, 
but it appears certain that a desperate battle was fought against 
certain tnbes, who were migrating, and that Ngati-Hotu, Te Tini-o-awa, 
and Ngati-Tama of Poatama, on the West Coast, were in the migration, 
and it seems probable that it may have been the migration of Ngati- Awa 
on their return from the Eaipara and northern districts. Tuao is of 
opinion that the chiefs of the heke were Turongo and Tamaihu, and 
that the former was of the Ngati- Maniapoto tribe. 

* DeseendantB of Whiti-Eaapeka. See table at the end of this volume for the 
genealogioal table showiog his ooxmeotion with Tamatea. — ^Editobs. 
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The Ngati-Hota of West Taupo, 
were not indaded in the defeat of 
TeBn the Eastern Ngali-Hota by Kawhia 

6&ffi -thiqr rooeeeded in hdding 

own nntQ the time of Haknhanm, 
fourth in descent from Tia who 
. came here in the Arawa eanoe. 

10 H^^a '^^^^ man it is said came from 

T^ikitaki Kawhia to Te Eakaho near Poko- 

Boaftipaft mata where he built a boose called 

Bofttftwhilo Otangarae and bred with the Ngati- 

15^£dl!^ ^®*°- This friendship however did 

finaivehea i^ot last long, a dispute arose over a 

Boalaopo woman,"*" and Haknhanm began to 

TanuOama IqU the Ngati-Hota, and in revenge 

Toakohora The death of Haknhanm sealed 

Tamahina the frkte of the doomed tribe, for the 

Tapaka Ngati-Tawharetoa and Ngati-Ha in 

25 t'SJ***'' three battles, Tamraroa,Manukaniia, 

I '^ and Karituwhenua, destroyed the 

I j power of both Ngati-Hota and Ngati- 

Whakaneke Toao Knakokiri, the two ancient tribes of 

Te Horo Whakahirangi Tanpo. 

^^P^-*^*^ ^°*^ The genealogy I haw given of 

aboat 100 rears. Tamahina is also that of the ancient 

people of Ohnra and Tamnamnm, who were originally known as 
Ngati-Buatipna, but who now caU themselves Ngati-Hana. The 
ancestors of these people are well known by their descendants to 
have been in occupation of the Whanganui river and the adjacent 
country when Turi arrived in the Aotea canoe, and even when Paoa 
came in the Horouta canoe. From our knowledge of the character- 
istics of the tangata whenua of New Zealand, it is not to be supposed 
for one moment that this tribe derived their courage and mana 
from Buatipua, but the inter-marriages with the descendants of Turi 
and Paoa has in this instance produced a race of singular courage. 
Though few in numbers at all times, yet the great tribe of Ngati- 
Maniapoto never prevailed against them, indeed it was generally 
defeated, and the descendants of Buatipua can alone perhaps of all the 
ancient tribes boast that they are an Iwi Rangatira. 

There are traditions of several other ancient tribes, such as the 
* Tau-Harakeke * who originally owned the Kawhia district. Also we 
hear of Haukapuanui, who — ^it is said — owned the country about 
Horohoro on the Taupo-Botorua road, when Ngatoro-i-rangi of the 
Arawa migration passed through the country on his way to Tongariro, 
and whose descendants subsequently gave land in that neighbourhood 
to the heke of Tangiharuru. 

At the present day, it is hardly possible to mistake the descendants 
of these ancient tribes, for they do not in any way resemble the true 
Maori of the migrations ; this is specially noticeable in the case of the 
Ngati-Hako, whose type of face is Mongolian and who bear no resem- 
blance to the fjEur descendants of Hotunui among whom they live. 

* He wahine, he whenua, e ngaro ai te tangata ! 



No. 1. TE PATUNGA NGARARA-HUARAU, 



Na Tb Whbtu. 



Collected bt Mb. Elsdon Best. 

"T'TTE are indebEed to our corresponding member Te Whetu for the 
V V following account of the slaying of a celebrated ngarara^ or 
taniwha, a mythical reptile, numbers of which are said to have 
inhabited New Zealand in former generations, and of which many 
traditions have been preserved by the Maoris. From the description 
given by them the taniwha was in appearance like a huge lizard. As 
no remains of such a reptile have ever been discovered here, it is 
probable that the traditions relate to events in the far away history of 
the race at a time when they were acquainted with alligators in some 
of the Malayan islands, where the race doubtless had its home for a time. 
It is unquestionably the fact that the Maori never had a knowledge of 
the great saurians wbich flourished in this country during the cretaceo- 
tertiary period of geology, though it is, at the same time quite possible 
that their keen sense of observation — had they ever discovered these 
fossil remains — would have been equal to drawing a mental picture of 
the appearance of those saurians. This however is not likely, for the 
fossil remains are so rare that it is possible the Maoris never saw them. 
It is much more reasonable to suppose, that to the recollection of 
the alligator is due the foundation of the numerous taniwha stories, so 
common in the land, the more so, as other branches of the race have 
somewhat similar traditions. Such for instance are the Mo'o stories 
of Hawaii, and the Samoan stories of monsters inhabiting deep chasms 
and pools in the rivers. The taniwha stories of the Maoris appear to 
belong CO that class of myth which, once the common property of the 
race in far distant lands, has become localized, and subsequently 
associated with the names of local heroes — a thing which has occured 
over and over again under various and different conditions. 

That part of Te Whetu*s story which deals with the reptile has 
also been related by the Bev. J. W. Stack in his "Traditional EUstory 
of the South Island Maoris " (Tran. N.Z. Inst. Vol. X. p. 60), but 
with many differences, and less detail, and (as might be expected from 
the traditions of a different tribe) with a different name and locality. 

The story is a strange mixture of history and myth. There is no 
doubt that one branch of the immigrants by the Tainui canoe, under 
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their chief Tarapounama did settle down at Wai-iti on the Taranaki 
coast immediately after the arrival of that canoe in- this country, and 
that not long afterwards — a few generations probably — some of them 
migrated to D'Urville Island, in the neighborhood of which the last of 
them died within a year or two since. The author of the paper is also 
a descendant from the same chief. This is history ; the slaying of the 
ngarara, myih. 

Editors. 



No. 1. TE PATUNGA NGARABAHUAEAU. 

I te ra ka whiti mai a Tainui me etahi atu waka Id tenei mota, ka 
tae mai Id Manukau. No te toanga mai i Otahoha, katahi ka mohio 
te iwi kei te ai kino te wahine a Baka. No te toanga o Tainui i 
Otahuhu, katahi tauparapa, ka rua, ka torn, ka wha, ka rima, ka 
ono, ka whitu, ka warn, ka iwa, ka te kau. Ea he te manawa o nga 
tohunga mo Tainui kahore e taea. Ko Baka ka tata mai ; ko te waka, 
ko te ihu anake kua noho ki runga i te neke, kaore ano te waka i eke 
noa ki uta i enei tauparapara ka kotahi te kau nei ; no te mea he 
karakia tonu enei tauparapara ; kaore te iwi i matau kei te purutia e 
Baka mo te aitanga o tana wahine, o Marama ; no te mea ka mau nga 
ringa o Baka ki te kei o te waka. Katahi ka whakahua i tana tau- 
parapara ; kaore te iwi i te kite ake, no te mea i ma runga mai ia i te 
waka atua, i rangona ki te reo e whakahua ana i tana tauparapara, 
koia tenei tana whakahua : — 

Tola Tainui ! 
Tapotu ki te moana, 
Ma wai e to ? 
Ma te whakarongo ake. 
He tara wainuku, 
He tara wairangi, 
Puni e ! Manoa ! 
Naumai ! Naumai e Tane ! 
Ea tau taua i te wai, 
Kia matakitakina taaa 
E te tini o te tangata. 
Naku koe i tiki atu, 
Ki te Wao-nui-a-Tane, 
Mingoi ! E Tane I 
Eoakoa ! E Tane ! 
Bangahau ! E Tane 1 

Katahi ka whakaaturia te hara o tana wahine, o Maruanuku,* katahi 

ka whakahua : — 

Turuturu haere ana te wai 

O te hika o Maruanuku, 

E patua ana mai e te komuri hau, 

Na runga ana mai o ihi-ihi. 

Panekeneke koia i tona waka, 

Ka to ki whea ? 

Ea to ki Maungatorohi e ! 

Katahi ka oho te iwi : — 

*' Torohi e ! torohi e ! torohi e ! "f 

*Maruanuku, he ruanga pea tenei no te ingoa o Marama pea ? Na nga Etita. 

t He iwi ano ka ahua ke tenei Karakia, he iwi ano ka ahua ke ; aianei pea ko te 
lino tikanga o te Karakia kei nga uri o te waka nei a Tainui. Taihoa, hei a tetehi 
putanga o te Journal te perehitia ai tetehi ahua o te karakia nei (Na nga Etita). 
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£atahi ano te waka nei ka haere ; puta atu ki Maaakaa ; haere 
mai, Eawhia, Mokau, Te Waiiii ; ka boki atu a Tainui ki Kawhia ; ka 
haere mai a Ngaitarapounamu, ka noho ki Mimi. Ea roa, ara, ka 
maha nga tau e nobo ana, ka haere ki te moana ki te huti ika i te 
moana, he maha nga waka i haere, nuku atu i te wha tekau. Kaore 
i roa, ka puta tetehi hau nui, ka riro taua iwi i te Puhi-kai-ariki,* po 
tahi, po rua, po toru, po wha, ka eke ki Bangitoto,f ka noho. Kaore 
i roa, ka haere, noho rawa atu i te tai hauauru o taua motu, o Bangi- 
toto. Te ingoa o te wahi i noho ai, ko Moawhitu4 Ka noho tuturu 
taua iwi ki reira, ka mahi i te kai, i te ika ; ka kite hoki i te nui o te 
kai, katahi ka whakaaro kia tikina nga wahine me nga tamariki. Ka 
haere mai ano aua waka, ka tabi ka beke, ka heke ki Eangitoto ; ka 
tae. Katahi ka kitea e te iwi ake o tera motu, no te kitenga, kihai i 
taea te whakatoi i te nui kino o taua iwi. Katahi ka whakamoea ki 
te wahine ; heoti ano, kua iwi kotabi ki tera motu ; ka noho. 

Katahi ka whakaaturia nga turanga bapuku ; katahi ka haere nga 
waka ki tetehi bapuku. Ko taua wahi, be tapu, kaore e pai kia 
kainga nga bapuku ki rnnga i te umu, engari me kobi ki tabaki kai ai, 
katahi ka tika kia kainga e te tsmgata. Ka taka ki etabi rangi pai, ka 
baere nga wahine ki te urn karaka, no te ata, abiabi noa ka tae ilio. 
Tae noa mai kua maoa te kai ; akuanei te wareware ai tetabi o aua 
wahine ki taua whakabaere. Akuanei ko te kaba o te biakai ka baere 
tonu ki te taba u te umu ; e kobi ana nga wahine. Akuanei kua kite 
ibo taua wahine i te £u:ero o te ika i taka ki runga i te umu. Katahi 
ka rere ibo te ringa o taua wahine ki te tiki ibo, tangobia ake, komotia 
ake ki te waba ; kite noa atu nga boa kua kainga e te wahine ra. Po 
kau ano, tana putanga o te taniwha ! Katahi ka taupokina e te moana. 
E boa ma, ka mate te iwi nei. He mano te tangata me te wahine me 
te tamariki i buribia e te taniwha ki te whenua, e takoto mai na ano i 
te whenua. Ka mate tena iwi, ko nga tangata i etabi kainga atu o 
tana iwi, i ora. 

Ka noho, roa rawa ; ka haere ki te uru karaka, abiabi noa ka boki 
mai. Akuanei ka tika mai te wahine nei i te raina i tika tonu ki te 
rua o Te Ngarara-huarau. Eokohanga atu e taua wahine, e nobo mai 
ana taua nanakia. Katahi ka haoa ki te hiku ; kahore tana wahine 
i kite i te hiku ; ko te kitenga o tana wahine i te upoko, katahi ka 
oma ; no te omanga, katahi ka haoa mai e te hiku ; tu ana te wahine 
nei i waenganni o te nanakia nei. Katahi ka arahina ki te ana o te 
ngarara ; ka noho raua i te ana ; te kai he paua. 

Ka haere raua ki te mahi, ka pae, ka kawe ki te wai kia reka ai, ka 
kai. No tetehi rangi, katahi ka haere raua ki te harakeke, ka hoki 
mai i te ata, katahi to wahine ka ki atu : — ** E kore koe e pai kia haere 
noa atu an ki te wai, ki te mahi i aku kai?** Katahi ka ki mai te 
ngarara : — *' Akuanei au ka mabuetia e koe ! " Ka ki mai te wahine : — 
" Kahore, no te mea, kua pai tonu au ki a koe, bei tane maku." Ka 
ki atu te ngarara : — '* Ko wai hua ai ? '' Katahi ka ki atu te wahine : — 
'* Tenei ano be tobu maku ki a koe." Ka ki atu to ngarara : — << He 
aba to tobu ? *' Ka ki atu te wahine : — '' Me putikitiki ki te hara- 
keke bei taura, kia tae ki te wai.** Katahi te ngarara ka ki atu : — 
** Tena, mabia 1 " Katahi ka mabia, ka oti, ka tae ki te wai, ka hoki 

* Pnhi-kai-ariki, e ki ana ko te ingoa tenei o te atua e noho nei i te ngoiro. 
t Rangi toto, ara, te motu nei i te taha ki te tonga o Baukawa. 
I Moawhitu, kei te whanga i te taha ki te hauauru o Bangitoto. 
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mai te wahine. Eatahi ka ako atu te wahine : — ** Ea haere au ki te 
wai, me here ki a an te taora, e tae au ki te wai, raau e knkame, 
ka hoki mai an. Tena, iana, whakamatauna ! " Ea haere te wahine 
ra, ka tae ki te awa; katahi te wahine ka karanga : — ** Eumea ! ** 
ka kumea, ka tae atn. Eatahi ka ki atu : — '* E pai ana, haere 
ki te mahi i o paua.** Eatahi te wahine ra ka ki atn: — ''E kore 
au e hohoro mai. ko te horoi au i aku paua, ka ma, ka noho au 
ki te tuitui, ka oti, ka whakairiiri kia maroke, kia pai ai, kei pirau 
aku kai. Otira, mau e kumekume ; e maro — kei te here tonu i a au ; 
e kahate maro — kaua e kukume, kei motu. E kore au e hoki wawe 
mai, ma te mutu ano o aku kai te mahi, katahi au ka hoki mai/* Ka 
ki atu te nanakia nei : — **Ae." 

Eatahi ka haere te wahine ra, ka tae ki te wai, katahi ka herea te 
taura ki te rakau, ka mau. Eatahi ka haere, ka tae ki te kainga o ona 
whanaunga, ka tangi ; kaore i roa e tangi ana, ka ki atu te wahine 
ra ; '* E!ati te tangi, e hoki ana ano ahau ; ko taku tane he ngarara 
nui, ewaru nga peke! I haere mai au ki a koutou kia hanga tetehi 
whare nui, Ua tekau whanganga te roa o te whare; ko te whare, 
me hanga ki te te motu ; ko nga rakau tu tonu o te motu nga pou o te 
whare, ka tia ai nga pakitara ki te rarauhe, me manuka a roto. Ea 
hanga ai hoki i tetahi ara moku, hei rerenga atu moku a te takiwa 
e tahuna ai te whare. Eo etahi ki te whare, ko etahi ki te tarai ko, 
hei wero, ko etahi ki te tarai tokotoko, kia oti, ka haere ake tetehi ki 
te tiki ake i a maua." 

Eihai i roa, kua oti, tena te karere te haere mai. Na, ka hold te 
wahine ra, ka tae ; katahi ka pokai haere atu i te taura. Ea tae atu 
ki te tane, katahi ka ki atu te wahine ra ki tana tane : — '' Eua kite au 
i tou poupou, i ki mai kia haere atu taua kia kite o taokete i a koe me 
poupou.*' Eatahi ka ki atu : <* Awhea " ? ''I kiia atu e au, me 
hanga he whare kia pai ai, he kitenga mo koutou i ta koutou hunaonga, 
otiia, he kii noa atu naku, kei a koe te ritenga, me he mea kaore koe 
e aroha ki nga kupu mai a o taokete me o poupou." Eatahi ka ki 
atu te ngarara nei : — '' E pai ana, me tatari atu ki te karere, e pai 
ana au ki te haere." 

Eihai i roa, ka tae mai te karere ; katahi ka ki atu te wahine : — 
'* E Pa ! kua tae mai o taokete ki te tiki mai i a taua kia haere atu.'* 
Ea ui mai te tane : — ** Eei whea ? '* Ea ki atu te wahine : — ** E tu 
mai nei to taokete ! ** Eo taua tangata, ehara, he mokai no Eahuhunu. 
Te kitenga atu o taua tangata i te nanakia nei, kahore i kaha ki te 
whakatata atu i a ia, engari ko taua tangata he horo ki te oma, na 
reira ka ngarea ko ia hei karere ; mo te whai a te ngarara, e kore e 
mau. Eatahi te ngarara ka ki atu ki te wahine ; '' Eii atu, kaua 
ratou e karanga mai, ' haere mai ra, E Te Ngarara-Huarau,' ko te 
karanga moku — * haere mai ra, E te Wairangi e i, haere mai ra e te 
Wairangi e i.' " 

Ea hoki te karere i mua ai ; katahi raua ka haere^ ka puta i te 
kurae, ka kitea mai e te pa e haere atu ana. Te tirohanga mai o te 
pa. ** E ! He whakahouhou ! '* Eatahi ka haere, ka tata, ka pa te 
tawhiri a te pa : — ** Haere mai ra e te manuhiri tuarangi, na taku 
potiki koe i tiki atu ki tahapatu o te rangi, kukume mai ai e i ! *' Ea 
tata, ka karanga ano te iwi : — '* Haere mai ra E Te Ngarara-Huarau 
e ! haere mai ra E Te Ngarara-Huarau el'* Ea rongo te ngarara i 
tera karanga, katahi ka ruru te upoku, ka puta te mamaoa ki te riri ; 
ko te mamaoa i rite ki tetehi pu nui, te kaha o te putanga ake ; e toru 
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pakatanga. Ka rongo te iwi i te torn pakutanga, katahi ka hoki te 
karanga: — ** Haere mai ra e te Wairangi e ! haere mai e te Wairangi e ! " 
Eatahi ka haere ki te whare, ka nru ki roto. Eatahi kahoatu te papa, 
ka tntakina rawatia, katahi ka titia nga pakitara o te whare, ki te wahie^ 
ki te rarauhe, ki te manuka ; ko etehi ki te whakangau i nga kuri. Ea 
rongo te ngarara i te haruru o te iwi e whiu ra i te wahie ki nga pakitara 
o te whare, ka oho ake te ngarara, ka ui atu : — '*He aha tenei mahi?" 
Ka ki iho te wahine : — '* Ko on taokete kei te patu kai man, ma to 
ratou taokete.'* Ka moe ano te ngarara. Ka rongo iho te wahine 
nei i te kaha o te ngongoro o te ihu, e tia ano, ko etehi taramutanga 
kaha, ko te rite o te tangi o te ihu o taua nanakia. Katahi ka karanga 
mai te wahine : — ** E te iwi e ! tahuna ! kua kaha te moe." Katahi 
ka mau te iwi ki te ahi, he rama, ara, ko a te Maori rama, he ngapara. 
Katahi ka tahuna, ka ka ; katahi ka haere rauna noa te whare, rite 
rawa nga tangata, katahi ka karanga : — ** Tahuna ! *' Katahi ka 
tungia te rama ; tana kaiuga a te ahi ! ka rongo te ngarara i te 
mahana o te ahi, katahi ka kaha rawa te tangi o te ihu, e tia he 
haruru tai moana ! No te mea ano ka horo te ngarahu o te whare ki 
runga i te ngarara, katahi ka ohooho noa ake, kua ngau katoa te ahi i 
tana koringa. 

Katahi te wahine ka karanga, '' Werohia ! werohia !" Katahi ka 
werohia ; ka mate te ika nei, ka tika te tao ki te hiku, ka motu te 
hiku ; ka rere, noho rawa atu i roto i te roto iti ; engari kaore te hiku 
i whai mahi mana. E hoa ma ! ka mate tenei nanakia. I muri, ka 
hapu te wahine, ka whanau kotahi te tamaiti, kotahi taha ngarara, 
kotahi, he kiri tangata. Ko nga waewae, he ngarara katoa, me te 
upoko, me te ihu, me te waha, me nga karu, ko te kiri anake i riro i 
te tangata. 

E hoa ma, ko taua tamaiti i mate, kaore he waha ; ko te ahua kau 
o te waha i hanga, no reira i mate ai. Ka mutu tenei korero 
patuDga ngarara. 



No. 1. HOW NGABARAHUARAU WAS KILLED. 



By Te Whbtu. 



Tbamslated by T. G. Poutaweba. 

L« due time Tainui and the other canoes which came over the sea 
reached Manukau, situated on the West Coast of the North Island of 
New Zealand. Whilst preparing to drag Tainui over the isthmus at 
Otahuhu, it came to the knowledge of the people that the wife of 
Baka had committed adultery : so it was that when the people 
attempted to drag the canoe she could not be moved. Ten strong 
and potent invocations the people used, but without much effect, and 
the minds of the priests were filled with perplexity, because Tainui 
could not be moved. In the meantime Baka had approached near, 
and just then only the bow of Tainui had mnnnted the first skid — the 
rest of her had not yet reached the dry land, and this in spite of the 
ten powerful invocations they had uttered, each of which was 
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accompanied by an effort to drag her. All this time the people and 

the priests were in entire ignorance that Baka was holding the canoe 

back, because of the sin of his wife Marama. Having caught hold of 

the stem of the canoe, Baka chanted his incantation. The people 

heard his voice, but did not see his person — for he came in a 

phantom canoe. Thus chanted Baka : — 

** Drag Tainui till she reaches the sea I 
Bat who will drag her there ? 
Listen to the soand that strikes upon the ear — 
*Tis the soond of a troubled sea 1 
*Tis the roar of the heavenly element. 
Close up (to the gunwale), seize the dragging ropes I 
Come, Tane 1* Oh, oome 1 
Let us float upon the sea. 
That we two may be admired 
By the people in multitude. 
It was I that fetched you 
From the Great-forest-of-Tane. 
Bestir thyself, Oh Tane I 
Be lively, Oh Tane 1 
And move along at a pace."t 

Then in order that all the people might know that his wife, Marna- 
nuku,| had committed an offence, he continued thus : — 

" Moisture drips from Maruanuku, 
Caused by the gentle blowing that issued 
From the fount of trembling love. 
Move by short stages — his canoe. 
Whither will he drag her ? 
To Maungatorohi will he drag her." 

Then the people shouted : — 

** Move along at speed, move along ! move along I " 

Then the canoe moved along and eventually reached Manukau. 
From Manukau, Tainui proceeded to Eawhia, and from thence to 
Mokau and Wai-iti, and then returned to Eawhia, but part of the 
crew, a tribe named Ngaitarapounamu went on and settled at Mimi.§ 

After living there many years some went on a fishing excursion in 
their canoes, which were more than forty in number. While out at 
sea a fierce storm came on, and this ** Puhi-Kai-Ariki *' (sea-god or 
monster, **devourer of Arikis") drove the canoes before it. On the 
fourth day the canoes reached Bangitoto (D^Urville Island) and the 
people landed. After a short stay in one part of the island they 
removed to the Western side and permanently established themselves 
at a place called Moawhitu (or Greville Harbour). There they 
engaged themselves in cultivating the soil and fishing, and when they 
saw the plentiful supply of food to be obtained there they decided to 
fetch their women and children. They accordingly set out and by 
and by they all returned to Bangitoto (the red or bloody heaven). 
Then it was that they were seen by the inhabitants of the island, who, 
being very numerous, could not be either opposed or molested ; so 
wives were given them, and thereafter the two tribes became one and 
lived together. 

* Tane is here used for the canoe, he being the god of forests and of all works 
in wood. 

t This is one version of the above Tauparapara, or invocation, the original 
one as preserved by the direct descendants of the crew of Tainui, will be published 
in a later number of the Journal. Editors. 

I Maruanuku appears to be a second name for Marama. 

§ Mimi is a river about twenty-five miles North of New Plymouth ; Wai-iti, a 
stream some four miles further North. Editors. 
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The ood fishing grounds having been made known to the new 
comers, the people went out in their canoes to fish. It so happened 
that the place where they went to fish was tapu (sacred). This being 
so any fish (cod) caught there must be taken out of the umu (oven) 
and removed to a distance before it could be eaten ; that is to say, it 
must not be eaten while in the oven. Early one fine morning the 
women went out to gather the berries of the Karaka {Corynocarpus 
loBoigata) and did not return home till evening. On their return they 
found the food already cooked. One of them, being hungry, went 
straight to the umu (oven) where the other women were gathering up 
the food and, forgetful of the sacred place from whence the fish was 
brought, she picked up a fish tongue which she saw lying in the oven 
and ate it before the other women noticed the action. That very 
night the monsters of the deep appeared, the sea arose and. Oh 1 my 
friends, it overwhelmed these people. Thousands of men, women, 
and children were overwhelmed and buried in the earth by these 
monsters — there the people lie even now. Thus perished these 
people ; but those of the members of the two tribes who were at the 
time living in other settlements did not perish. These therefore lived 
on, and when a long time had elapsed they went to gather the berries 
of the Karaka tree, and returned home in the evening. In returning 
home one of the women took a direction which brought her directly 
in front of the cave of ** Ngarara-Huarau " (the monster reptile with 
the numerous progeny) so that when she looked io ! the monster himself 
was there. She did not see the monster's tail, she only saw his head 
and being frightened, she started to run — but the monster caught her 
with his tail and drew her in so that she immediately found herself 
encircled by the monster reptile. She was then led to the cave, and 
there tlie reptile and woman lived, with paua (shell-fish) for food. 

The way they prepared the shell-fish for food was, first of all to 
gather a large quantity of it and put it into fresh water. By this 
means the fish is made palatable. One day the pair went to get a 
quantity of flax and returned in the fore-part of the day. Then the 
woman said, '* Will you let me go to the water alone 7 1 wish to go 
and prepare my food.*' The monster replied, ** But you might run 
away and leave me ! " ** I will not," said she, ** because I have made 
up my mind that you shall be my husband." He replied *' Who can 
tell ! " Whereupon the woman said, *' I will give something to 
assure you of my presence." ** What is it ? " asked the reptile. 
''Let a rope," she said, '' be made of flax, and let it be made long 
enough to reach the water." ** Then ! " said he, *' let a rope be 
made." They accordingl)' set to work, and when the rope was 
finished the woman went to the water. On her return she gave the 
following directions: — *' When I go to the water I will tie the rope 
round me; when I get there if you pull the rope I will at once 
return." She then added, '' Let us experiment." She accordingly 
went to the water, and on reaching it she called out, '' Pull ! " The 
rope was pulled and she at once returned. *' It is well," the reptile 
said, *' go and prepare your shell-fish." Then she said, ** I shall be 
detained, and will not therefore be back soon, for," added she, '* I 
must first wash tlie fish. When that is done, I must sit down and 
string them together ; then I must hang them up to dry so that my 
food may not get spoilt. You can, however, pull the rope whenever 
you choose to do so. When you have pulled, and the rope is fully 
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stretohed ont, you will know that it is still tied to me ; bat yon mast 
not strain too mach on the rope lest you break it. I will not be back 
until I have seen to my food." To all this the reptile replied, 
" Yes, go ! " 

As soon as the woman reached the water, she tied the end of the 
rope to a tree and then set out for the home of her people. Her 
relatives received her with tears and lamentation ; but while yet they 
wept, she said, '' Let your weeping cease I must at once return to my 
husband who is a monster reptile with eight peke (? legs). Do this 
however, let a big house be built, let its length be ten spans (of the 
arms). This house you must build in among the trees, making use of 
the trees themselves as pillars and posts for it. The walls of this 
house you must cover with fern and the inside with Manuka 
{Leptaapermum scoparium). You must also prepare an exit for me by 
which I may escape when the house is set on fire. Do you therefore 
set to work. Let some of you see to the building of the house, others 
to the making of spears, and the rest to the preparation of long poles 
or sticks. When you have done all these let one of you come for us." 

It was not long before everything was ready, and a messenger set 
out for the cave. Meanwhile the woman had gone back, and on 
reaching her home, coiled up the rope as she approached. When she 
reached her husband, she addressed him thus, ''I have seen your 
father-in-law, he invites us to his home, so that your brothers-in-law, 
sisters-in-law, father-in-law, and mother-in-law may greet you." 
The reptile asked, ** When does he want us to come?" "I told 
them," she replied, **to build a house so that they might receive 
their son-in-law and brother-in-law in a fitting manner. Of course 
although I have told them to do this everything depends entirely 
upon yourself, especially if you do not care to accept the invitation 
which your new connections have extended to you. ** It is well," 
said the reptile, '* I am willing to go, therefore let us await the 
messenger." Soon the messenger appeared, then the woman said. 
Oh, Sir! your brothers-in-law have come to invite us." " Where are 
they ? " the husband asked. " Lo ! yonder stands your brother-in- 
law;" but the man was not a brother-in-law — he was a slave brought 
firom Kahuhunu. The man would not approach near when he saw 
the reptile, but kept off at a distance. He was very fleet of foot and 
was sent as messenger on that account, so that should the reptile give 
chase, his fleetness of foot would enable him to escape. The reptile 
told the woman to tell the messenger that his f the messenger's) people, 
must not call out "Welcome the reptile-with-tne-numerous-progeny!" 
but to call out, ** Welcome ! Oh demented one. Welcome ! Oh 
demented one." The messenger then went on in front and the pair 
followed, and after rounding the point they came in sight of the 
kainga (settlement). When the people looked, lo ! they were coming 
and the sight that met their gaze was most repugnant. Nearer and 
nearer the reptile came — and then the people burst forth in a chorus 
of welcome, thus : — 

« Welcome, stranger ! from beyond the sky, 
My last-bom-chUd did seek thee ! 
On the distant horizon — 
And drew thee hither : Welcome I " 

When the guest had approached still nearer the people again shouted, 
** Welcome the reptUe-with-the-numerous-progeny ! Welcome the 
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reptile- with-tbe-numerous-progeny ! ** Upon hearing this the mon- 
ster shook his head in anger, whereupon steam issued forth 
accompanied by three loud reports. When the people heard these, 
they shouted instead, ** Welcome, Oh demented one, Welcome, Oh 
demented one ! " The guest then advanced and entered the house. 
As soon as he had entered, a board was placed against the opening. 
Then dry wood, fern, and manuka were heaped against the sides of 
the building. While some were doing this, others were making the 
dogs yelp and bark so as to create as much noise as possible. The 
noise caused by the wood thrown against the sides of the house 
roused the reptile from sleep, and he asked, *< What are the people 
doing ? " The woman replied, ** They are your brothers-in-law killing 
food for yon.'' On hearing this the reptile relapsed into sleep again. 
By-and-by he began to snore sonorously so that the sound resembled 
that of a great big drum when beaten. Then the woman called out, 
'' Oh my people ! Set fire to the house! He is asleep ! " The people 
thereupon took up their lighted torches, such as are generally used by 
the natives, made from the resinous wood of the Bimu (Dacrydium 
cupressinum) and Kahikatea {Podocarpus dacrydiaides). The people 
surrounded the building and, at the word '' Fire ! " plied their torches 
to the house, and very soon the whole place was in a blaze. When 
the reptile felt the warmth of the fire, he began to snore louder than 
ever, so that the sound produced resembled the roaring of the sea. It 
was not until burnt bits of wood fell upon him that the reptile woke 
up, and when he looked lo! fire was all round him. Then the 
woman shouted "Spear him!" ** Spear him!" Then the spears 
were used and, in this manner, the monster reptile was killed. A 
portion of its tail, which one of the spears severed, flew ofi' and took 
up its abode in a little lake,'*' but the tail could find nothing to do. 
Thus, my friends, the monster reptile, Ngarara-Huarau, was killed. 

In due time the woman conceived and brought forth a child. This 
cbild was partly human and partly reptile. The feet and legs were 
all reptile, so also were the head, nose, and eyes : the skin alone was 
human. Friends, the child above mentioned died, and this because it 
had no mouth, although to all appearance it had one. Ended is this 
story. 

* A small lagoon near Moawhita. 
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KO TE HOENGA MAI TE ARAWA, RAUA KO 

TAINUI I HAWAIKI. 



Na Takaanui Tabaeawa. 



TE boenga mai o Tainni, o Te Arawa i Hawaiki, i ie one i Whenna- 
kura, ka rite nga tikanga, ka hoki atu a Tama-te-kapua me Tia, 
xne Oro, me Maka me Hei ki te poroporoaki atu ki to ratou papa, ki a 
Tuamatua raua ko tana tama ko Houmai-tawhiti. Ea peka ke a 
Tama-te-kapua ki te tongou-ngaro atu i te wahine a Buaeo, i a 
Whaka-oti-rangi. Ka puta mai a Whaka-oti-rangi, ki waho o te 
ifvhare, i muri mai ka puta mai ano a Buaeo, ka whai mai i muri i tana 
wahine. Ea tere tonu te haere a Tama-te-kapua ki te waka, ka tae 
tika ko ana hoa ki te kawe i te aroha-pono ki a Tuamatua raua ko 
Houmai-tawhiti. Ea mihi atu, ka nuhi mai te koeke ra. Ea rere 
mai te ui a Tuamatua: ** Eei hea te ao-kapua taingoingo nei?" 
Mohio tonu atu a Oro, mo Tama-te-kapua tera whakatauki, mo te ahua 
o te ao o te rangi e rere ke nei, he whero, he mangu, he taingoingo, 
ko te rite o nga mahara i roto i a Tama-te-kapua. Eo ia hoki te 
tangata mohio-nui i roto i taua whakatupuranga. Na te mohio-nui o 
Tama-te-kapua i ora ai ia i te parekura i Te Earihi-potae, ko ia anake 
te rangatira i ora i taua kohuru, i mohio tonu ia ki te taJsahanga o te 
kaharunga o te kupenga ki raro ki nga waewae, ka puritia ko te 
kahararo o te kupenga i mau ai nga karihi, ara, nga kohatu pehi 
mo te kupenga. Ea puritia ki nga ringa. Eatahi a Tama-te-kapua 
ka tupeke ki waho, i marunga tonu i te kupenga, ka puta ia, kapotaea 
ko tona nuinga. Eo Ihu-motomotokia, nana ano tera mahara, nana 
hoki i kukume mai a Ngatoro-i-rangi kia haere i runga i tana whaka- 
aro, me etehi atu mahi ana. Ea mohio atu ra a Oro ma, ka karanga 
atu ; '* I peka atu ki te kainga a Euaeo, kua hoki pea ki tatahi." 
Ea tokotoko mai te koroua ra. Ea riri atu te potiki — a Houmai- 
tawhiti — ^ki a Tuamatua, ka mea atu : — *' E noho, ko au e haere ake 
ki te poroporoaki atu i to whanau, i to mokopuna, i a Tama-te-kapua.'* 
Ea tae ratou ki tatahi, e akiaki ana a Tama-te-kapua ki nga tangata 
i te to i a Tainui, kia hui mai ki te to i a Te Arawa. Ea manu a 
Tainui, ka hui katoa mai nga tangata ki te to i a Te Arawa. £ uta 
ana nga tangata o Tainui, ka titiro atu a Tama', ka karanga atu ki a 
Hotu-awhio— ko te tama hoki tera a Hoturoa — kia ki atu ki tona 
papa, ki a Hoturoa ; " Taihoa e hoe ; me rite tahi te hoe." A, korero- 
tia atu ana, a, whakaae ana mai a Hoturoa ki te kupu a Tama-te- 
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kapua, me tango mai a Ngatoro-i-rangi raua ko tana wabine ko 
Eearoa ki ronga i a Te Arawa. Kna kite atu kua eke a Eearoa 
kei te waka, erangi ko te korouakei uta ano e tu ana. Ea manu tahi 
a Te Arawa ki te wai manu ai. £a whakahaohau a Tama*, ^^ E uta.'* 
Ka ekeeke nga tangata ki te waka, ka baere atu a Tama' ki te komuhu- 
muhn atu ki a Ngatoro-i-rangi, ka mea atu : '* Me eke taua ma runga 
i tera waka i a Te Arawa. Eaore be tangata e mobio ana ki nga 
mabi a to taua koroua a Tuamatua, kei a koe anake nga mabi o te 
tobungatanga, o te mana o Tuamatua, koia abau i tono ai ki a koe, 
ma runga taua i tera waka." £a ngoto ra pea te aroba ki te ngakau o 
te pakeke nei — o Ngatoro-i-rangi — ^ka pa te reo ki te ruabine kua eke 
noa atu boki ki runga i a Tainui, kua tau rawa te nobo a te kuia ra. 
Ka peke mai a Eearoa ki uta, ka baere mai i te one, ki a Te Arawa ; 
ko te matara o Tainui, o Te Arawa e manu ra, i te one ra, kei te rua 
tini e ai te rongo. Kua kite atu a Tama-te-kapua, kua kau mai a 
Eearoa ki uta, ko te bokinga o Tama-te-kapua, ki te akiaki i nga 
tangata kia tere te rupeke ki runga i a Te Arawa ; me te akiaki, me te 
titiro ki a Wbaka-oti-rangi. Titiro rawa atu, e nobo ana mai te tane — 
a Kuaeo. Eatabi ka baere atu ki a Buaeo, a Tama-te-kapua, ka ki 
atu ; *' E boa, boboro, tikina taku beru tuki kei raro i te pibanga, kei 
roto e titi ana, kia ata ketuketu rawa, kia kite ai koe." Ea baere a 
Kuaeo, ka tuwbera te wbare, ka tomo ki roto. Ea rongo mai te 
tangata ra, ki te reo o Houmai-tawbiti, e poroporoaki ana, e mea ana ; 
*' E ta ma, e Hei, e Oro, e Maka, e Tia, e 1 Naumai, baere. E tae ki 
uta ki tai-ki-mau koutou ; ki tai-ki-nobo, be bubu, be popo, be bane- 
bane, be mateaitu, ka be. Erangi me mau ki tai-ki-tu, be puia, be 
angina, be kotuku, mate ka ra, ka tika te mate." A, ka mobio atu nga 
rangatira ra, e mea mai ana, me mate i te pakanga ratou, kana e mate 
i te nobo noa ibo, i te mangere, be mate no te kuri, no nga mea kore 
mabara. Ea tae ki te 20 tini te mataratanga mai o nga waka ra. 
Eimi tonu te tangata ra — a Buaeo — i te beru o Tama-te-kapua. I 
muri ano i te tononga mai o Buaeo ra e Tama' ra, ka tae atu a Tama* 
ki a Wbaka-oti-rangi ; ka mea atu ; '* E, baere ki te waka ki te wakatau 
noboanga mou ; kotenoboanga, keite tuatoru o nga taumanu i te kei, ara, 
itetungauru. Na! keituaatu toku, kikonatatouna." Te rupeketanga 
ano o nga tangata katoa, tu ibo i raro ko Tama' raua ko Ngatoro'. 
Earanga atu a Tama', ki a Ngatoro ; '' Eokiritia te waka." Ea koki- 
ritia e raua. He rite ano to raua pekenga ki te waka, e tu ana boki 
nga rawbara, ko nga rawbara e rua. Puta rawa mai te koroua ra ki 
wabo, kua taki tae atu nga tangata ki te kainga i te poroporoaki mai i 
nga waka ra, oma tonu te koeke nei — a Buaeo — ^ki tatabi, pebea pea 
kei tatabi e nobo ana te ruabme a Wbaka-oti-rangi. Tae rawa 
atu ki te tabuabua o te one, e wbakangaro atu ana nga rawbara o Te 
Arawa. 

Heoi ra, ua to koutou koroua, kua piataata te wai o nga kanobi. 
Eatabi ka boki tona mabara : — *^ I nawai ano ka kore tonu be beru i 
kimibia nei e au. Eaore, be kabaki ke ta Tama-te-kapua i a Wbaka-oti- 
rangi. A, taiboa koe ka raru i abau ! " A, i tutuki mai ano a Buaeo ki 
tawabi nei, ki te riri raua ko Tama-te-kapua, a, i raru a Tama-te 
kapua, i tukua mai nga poipoi kutu— ko ia te matua o tenei mea o te 
kutu, ko Buaeo. 

Ea rere mai te waka ra, a wbakabekea nei e Ngatoro-i-rangi ki te 
Waba-o-te-parata, i runga i te mabi kino o tona boa ki a ia — a Tama- 
te-kapua. I karanga tonu ake a Ngatoro-i-rangi ki a Maui-mua, 
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ki a Mani-roto, ki a Maui-taha, ki a Maui-pae, ki a Maui-taki-taki- 
o-te-ra; koia nei nga atua nana i whakamana mai to poori o te korona 
nei. £ia taka waenganui, e heke ana a Te Arawa. Ka karanga a 
Eearoa ; ** E Toro e 1 ka taka te urunga o Kearoa," Kahore rawa 
i whakarongo te koeke ra ki tera karanga. Tuarua, tuatoru, kore 
rawa. No te reo rawa o tona iramutu, tama a tona tuahine — ko 
Uenuku-whaka-roro-nga-rangi te ingoa o taua tamaiti — i karanga ake 
ki tona papa. Koia tenei tana karanga ; *' Tauanui el kei a koe ra, 
whakahokia te iwi ki te ao-marama.'* Ka tahi ka oho te ngakau o 
Ngatoro-i-rangi ki tona iramutu, ka whakahokia ake. I papahoro 
katoa nga putea o runga, a ka mahara nui ko Whaka-oti-rangi ki te 
ruku i ana Kumara. 

Eere mai nei, a ka tae mai ki Batanui, kei te takiwa o Tikirau, ka 
kite atu ra i nga rata ra (No Tihema hoki te marama i u mai ai). Ka 
karanga atu a Tama-te-kapua ki a Buarangi-murua raua ko Ika, ** Me 
whiu nga kura nei ki te wai, ina hoki e mau nei kei nga rakau o 
konei.' ' Ka whakaaetia atu e nga hoa, ka whiua nga kura nei. Ko nga 
ingoa o aua kura nei ko Tu-he-po, ko Tu-he-ao, erua aua kura. Ka 
pahemo mai te waka nei, ka pae i muri, ka kitea e Mahina — Koia tenei 
whakatauki mo te mea kite — ^* £, he kura pae na Mahina, kaore e hoki 
atu to taonga ki a koe." Kua kite au i aua kura; no te matenga o 
Hikareia Ngamoki, rangatira o Te-whanau-apa-nui, ka tikina i te ana 
tupapaku e takoto ana. Ko te ingoa o taua waro ko Moaha, be takoto- 
raijga no ona rangatira. 

I poka tonu mai a Te Arawa ma te taha o Whakaari, pa rawa mai 
Moehau. Ka puta i Tikapa, kua karanga a Ngatoro-i-rangi ; '* Me 
huri to tatou waka, me whakapiri atu ki te motu ra, kia hoatu to tatou 
ara kia pa atu kite oneone o tenei tuawhenua." Ko taua mea he 
kohatu. A, hoki mai ana a Te Arawa, ka whakatata atu ki te motu e 
tu i waho Poihakena ; ko te ingoa o taua motu ko Te poito-o-te- 
kupenga-a-Taramai-nuku. Ka waiho atu taua kohatu ra, na Tama- 
te-kapua te kupu i te waihotanga a Ngatoro-i-rangi i te kohatu — i 
peneiaTama', *' Ka waiho tenei kohatu, he aha te tikanga ? " Ka 
mea a Ngatoro', ** Ka waiho koe i konei, £ te kohatu nei, me haere 
koe i roto i te kupu karakia o nga uri o nga tangata o runga o tenei 
waka, hei mauri mo te karakia whakangungu." Ka mohio a Tama' 
koira te mauri mo nga tangata katoa i runga i a Te Arawa, ka takoto 
te whakaaro i roto i a ia kia hoki mai tona tinana ki tera wahi. Ka tu 
a Tama' ki runga, ka mea atu ki te hokowhitu rangatira; '* Whaka- 
rongo mai koutou katoa, ahakoa u to tatou waka ki whea, ki whea, o tenei 
tua-whenua, ka hoki mai ahau, ko te tihi o te maunga ra taku kainga." 
Ka tohu ake te ringa ki te tihi o te maunga o Moehau, a, kahore hoki 
i kiki mai te katoa: Ka mea ano a Tama ; ** Ka takoto toku tinana, 
ka pumau ki tenei wahi." Ka mutu, ka mawete mai te waka i te 
motu ra, ka komuhumuhu katoa nga tangata o runga i a Te Arawa, 
ka mea etehi ; ^' Ki te pa to tatou waka ki uta, kia tere te tu ki runga 
ki te taumau whenua, iuahoki te ahua o to tatou hoa, tere tonu te 
taumau ake ki te maunga ra." Ka mea etehi ; *'£, ehara i tera tona 
tino take i taumau ai i tenei wahi hei kainga pumau mona, kei te 
whakamaramatanga o te kohatu, koira to tatou mauri, tae noa ki to 
tatou uri, koira te take." Na, ka whakamaramatia ake ; e rima nga 
mauri kei tenei motu, e haere ana i roto i te Karakia whakangungu. 
Te timatanga, ko taua kohatu i waiho nei ki Moehau ; tuarua ko te 
manuka i Wbakatane ; tuatoru ko te rengarenga kei runga i te tuahu 
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i Whangara ; tnawba ko te kiripaka a Ngatoro-i-rangi ano i titi ai ki 
te tihi o Tongariro i piita ake ai ko Ngauruhoe, te ngawha e hu ra i te 
tihi o te maunga ; tuarima ko te tiiabu i Kawbia i Maketu, ko Ahurei 
te iDgoa o taua tuabu. 

Eati, ka maro mai te rere a Te Arawa, ka pa ki tetebi kobatu kei 
wabo o Abuabii, ko Eeponga te iugoa ; ka waibo i reira nga manu 
ingoa nei — a Mumubou, a Takereto. Te ujabi a era manu, be tobu 
bau, be tobu marangai, be tobu i te paki, i te bau e paki ai te moana. 

Ka rere mai te waka nei, ao rawa ake te ra kei waenga o Mata- 
rebua o Wairakei, kua kitea nuitia a uta. Kua tere a Tama' te tu ki 
runga kua karanga tonu ; '* Te kurae ra, ko te kureitanga o toku 
ibu." Kua kaika tonu a Tia ki te tu ki runga ; ** Te toropuke i 
runga ra, abu mai ki te maunga nei, ko te takapu o Tapuika." Aki 
bono tonu ta Hei kupu i roto i ta Tia taumau, ** No tua nei o te 
maunga ra abu atu ki tera pae maunga e reburebu mai ra i raro, ko te 
takapu o taku tama o Waitaba." Ka abu ki raro ta Hei taumau ki 
Katikati. Kabore a Eotorua e kitea atu e ratou, e tika ai a Tama-te- 
kapua te ki, ko Eotorua-nui-a-Kabu-mata-momoe. Erangi tenei 
pepeba, ko te Eoto-kite-a-Ibenga, ka tika tenei, taiboa ka marama 
ano. 

Ka poupou atu te ibu o Te Arawa ki Ongatoro, ka tae ki te wabapu 
Maketu. Ka wbiua te punga o te kei, no reira ano pea tera kobatu 
e kiia na, '* koira to te kei." Ka berea te taura o te ibu ki tetebi 
kobatu nui, ko te ingoa o taua kobatu ko Toka-parore. Ko etebi o 
matou e ki ana, koira tonu te punga, ko etebi e ki ana i taburi a Te 
Arawa i taua kobatu nei, ko ahau e wbakatika ana ki tera, no reira 
tonu tera kobatu ki taku mabara. Ka mutu ka peke katoa nga 
tangata ki uta. 

Kua takoto te mabara o Oro, o Maka, o Uruika, kia abu wbaka- 
runga ratou ki te kimi wbenua i te mea kua riro katoa taua takiwa i 
nga taumau a nga tangata tokotoru. No te aonga o te ra, ka riro te 
waka i era ; ka eke boki a Ngatoro-i-rangi i runga, ka abu ki runga. 
Ka kite ratou i te Awa-a-te-atua, ka wbakatapoko ki roto, ka u ki te 
taba ki runga o Niao, ka toia ki uta, be mea karakia na Ngatoro-i- 
rangi te toanga. Ka baere nga tangata, a Kurapoto ma, ka abu mai a 
Ika, a Mawete. Ka tere tonu te baere a Ika raua ko tona uri ko Tua, 
ka puta ki Eotoebu ; wbakawbiti tonu, ka titaba baere, ka puta ke ko 
Te Eotoiti, ka ki atu ki tona uri ; ** To kainga, wbaia te mutunga mai 
te roto nei.*' Ka baere tonu, ka puta ki Eotorua, nobo rawa atu a 
Tua i te kopua, kei raro o Ngongotaba, kei te pito o te one. 

Ko Ngatoro-i-rangi, i baere tonu ma Tarawera awa, ka tae ki raro 
Euawabia ; ka kite ia i tetebi tangata i reira e nobo ana, ko te ingoa 
ko Tama-o-boi. Ka ki atu a Ngatoro', '* No nawbea i tae mai ai koe 
ki konei ? " Ko roto i te ngakau o Tama-o-boi kua riri rawa, kore 
rawa i bamumu te waba. Kua mobio tonu a Ngatoro', kua makutu i 
aia. Ka ki atu ano ; '' E mobio ana abau kei te patu mai koe i a 
maua ko taku bau ; e kore taku bau e riro i to karakia. No te Hapu- 
oneone koe; no Te Heketanga-rangi abau." Katabi ka baere tuara te 
tupua ra — a Tama-o-boi — me te makutu, me te karakia baere. Katabi 
a Ngatoro' ka mobio atu ki nga kupu o te karakia-makutu ; ka karanga 
atu ia, *' Mate tata koe i abau i naia tonu nei. Noku te mana kei 
runga i nga tangata o toku wabanga." Kua webi te tangata ra, kua 
mobio be pouo, be mana nui kei runga i a Ngatoro' ; katabi ka toremi 
ki te wbenua. Ka baere tonu a Ngatoro', ka mabue mai a Paeroa, ka 
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titiro aiu ki Tanpo, me ie tiiiro atn Id Tongariro ; ka mea ia kia tae ia 
ki tana moana, a, Ida eke hoki ia ki te tihi o Tongariro. Ena rongo 
koutou i enei korero pea ? Otira, me tuhi tonu. 

Ka taefa Ngatoro* ki te take o Tongariro, ka piki ake, ka taka 
waenganni e piki ana, kua rongo tona tinana i te matao. Piki tonu, 
ka eke ki runga, kua mate rawa ia i te huka. Katahi ka kowhakina 
tetehi wahi o tona Eohatu kiripaka — ^ko tetehi taha i mahne atu i 
Moehan. Eatahi ka hoaina e ia ki te kapu karakia. Wiri ana te 
haerenga ki raro ki te whenna. 

A, i a Ngatoro' e piki ana i te manngara,i tae ano te awangawanga 
ki ona tuahine i noho atu ra i Hawaiki i te hoenga mai o Te Arawa. 
I haere atu a Euiwai ka ki atu ki a Hanngaroa ; '* To tana tnngane kua 
pangia e te mate, me haere taua.*' Ea eke mai rana i runga i te 
pungaponga, a, i u ki Te-matau-a-Mani, i te takiwa o Nepia, ka tika 
mai ma Titi-o-kura, ka puta mai ki Eaingaroa. Whakaman tonu te 
haere ki Tongariro ; rokohanga atu, kua hu ke te ngawha ki te tihi o 
Tongariro — a Ngauruhoe. 

Na ; ka rua nga mea mana a Ngatoro-i-rangi i waiho toitu ki te ao 
nei — ko tera i Moehau, me tera hoki e hu nei i te tihi o Tongariro* 

A, i hoki mai ratou ko ona tuahine ki Maketu, otira i Tongariro 
ano ratou, ka wera a Te Arawa. I Botorua nei katoa nga tangata. 
Na nga hoa o Ngatoro-i-rangi i whakahoki a Te Arawa ki Maketu, i 
tona waihotanga atu i Te-Awa-a-te-atua. Eo Tia, i Titiraupenga ; ko 
Hei, i Hikurangi ke, i Katikati ; ko Oro, ko Ika, ko Mawete, ko Rua- 
rangi-murua, ko Uenuku-whakarongo-nga-rangi, ko Maka, me Hatu- 
patu, i te haere katoa i te mata o te whenua ; a, i Moehau ke a Tama- 
te-kapua i te whakamana i tona taumau mo Moehau. A, i tino tae te 
tohu ki a Hatupatu i Mokoia, i Eotorua nei. Ka ruku mai ia i raro 
mai te mcana o Botorua, ka tae mai ki Ohau, takahi tonu ki Maketu. 
Bokohanga atu, kua matao uoa atu te ahi ra. Kua taea a waho o te 
Maungatawa e Baumati, nana nei a Te Arawa i tahu ki te ahi. Ka 
tiorotia, ka puta ki Wairakei — ^a Hatupatu. Ka tata a Baumati ki 
Maunganui, ka wahia te whenua e te kupu karakia a Hatupatu, kia 
toro manawa ia ma raro i te whenua. Kua mohio ia e kore e mau i 
a ia ; ka haere ma raro i te whenua ka puta ake i Panepane i tera 
taha Waikouire, i te wahapu o Tauranga, ka tatari i reira te whitinga 
atu o Baumati, ka hopukia, ka kotia te pane, ka poua he rakau, ka 
waiho te pane ki runga ki te rakau. No reira iho, tae noa ki naianei 
tenei ingoa — ^a Panepane — e karangatia ki te ao, e enei whakatupu- 
ranga. Na, ka ea te weranga o Te Arawa ; te utu o tona hara, ko ia 
ano. 

Ka tae mai a Ngatoro-i-rangi, ratou ko ona tuahine, ki Maketu. 
Tirotiro kau ana ki te tupuna wiJsa, ka tangi ki te kore waka, ki te 
maumau o Te Arawa. Ka mea atu a Kuiwai, <* I tutuki taku waewae 
ki te manga paruparu i roto ra, taku mohio, he rakau nui kei raro i te 
whenua, me tiki me titiro, ka pa he tawhititanga." Ka mea atu a 
Ngatoro*, ** Kei tehea takiwa ?" Ka tohu atu te ringa o te tuahine ki 
Kopunui. Ka haere a Ngatoro', raua ko te tama ko Tangihia, ka kite 
i te whakarekenga, ka kerikeri, a ka tino mohio raua he totara. Ka 
hoki te tama ki te tiki i a Kuraroa, i a Uruika, i a Maka, i a Mawete, 
i a Tama-te-ra-nui, i a Waitaha ; kua hui katoa mai ratou, nga papa, 
nga tama katoa, ki te mihi i to ratou taonga. Ka tu a Kurapoto me 
te toki — ^raua ko Kahu, te tama tuarua a Tama-te-kapua, ara, ko 
Tuboro to mua, ko Kahu to muri. 
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Eo Tama-te-kapua, me tana tama me Tuhoro, me nga tama a 
Tuhoro, me Ihenga, me Tama-ihu-toroa, i Moehau katoa, i te whenua 
i oatitia e Tama-te-kapua. Ea hoki ia ki tera maunga noho ai. Na, 
ka mahia te waka nei e te hanga rangatira ra, ka tareia, me te kupu 
karakia kia tere ai te oti. Eo te tohunga tonu hoki tenei, nana a Te 
Arawa i tarei , na Eurapoto, Ea oti te waka nei, ka mea te kupu a 
Mawete — ^ko raua nga tohunga tarei ko Eurapoto — ka mea ra, ki te 
nuinga ; " Whakarongo mai, e aku rangatira, e mea ana ahau, me 
hua te waka nei ko Te Arawa, he arohirohi no toku aroha ki to l^tou 
taonga nui i pau nei i te ahi a tenei Berewhaiti,'* (ko tenei kupu mo te 
taurekareka, mo Baumati). Eore rawa i hamumu te waha o te hoko- 
toru rangatira. Ea utua e to ratou kametoa rangatira mana, e 
Ngatoro-i-rangi, ko ia hoki te ariki o nga ariki, ara, ko tona papa te 
matamua, ko Bakauri te tama tuatahi a Tuamatua, uri o Te 
Heketanga-rangi, koinei te kauhau ariki, ko Ngatoro-i-rangi raua ko 
Tama-te-kapua, o tawahi mai, a tae noa ki tenei motu. Eei te mohio 
nga uri o enei tangata, ko te nuinga o nga iwi i tenei motu, he uri no 
enei tangata, no te kawei o Te Heketanga-rangi. Na, ka hamumu 
atu a Ngatoro-i-rangi ki nga rangatira katoa ; ** Whakaronga mai, E aku 
taina, E aku papa, E aku potiki, katahi auka utui te kupu a Mawete, 
kia tapa te waka nei ko Te Arawa. Eo tenei ingoa, he ingoa tapu 
rawa ; ehara hoki i a tatou nana i hua tenei ingoa ki taua waka, erangi 
na to koutou papa, koroua hoki, na Tuamatua. Ata whakaaro koutou 
ki taua ingoa, ko Te Arawa, ko te ara tenei o nga rawa katoa, e mate 
ai i ahau, i a koutou, nga mea e hiahiatia ana ; Ida peratia ka kawea 
aua rawa ma te ara e tika atu ana ki te tino tuahu ki te Eauhanganui. 
Na, kei au taua mana, na, kei a Hatupatu tetehi wahi, na, kei a Tama- 
te-kapua tetehi wahi. Eo tenei, e, na te wahine i kite tenei rakau, 
tapa atu ki Totarakeria.** Eoia tenei waka a Totarakeria. Tana 
hoatutanga ki Hawaiki, ko Ihumotomotokia — he parekura. Ea hoki 
mai ka whaia mai a muri i a Ngatoro* ka u ki Motiti. Eo te iwi ra e 
rere mai ana i te moana. Ea karanga atu a Ngatoro', '' Tau mai i 
waho na, mo te ata taua ka riri.'* Ea whakaae mai nga rangatira o 
Te-tini-o-Manahua. Ea haere a Ngatoro ki Matarehua, ki te hanga 
tuahu mana, kei kitea a ia e te tangata. Eatahi ka mahi tuahu, ka 
oti ka tu i runga ka wawahi i nga karakia ki a Maui, ki a Tawhiri- 
matea, ki a Et&ukura, me te karanga atu ki a Tangaroa i te wai, kia 
kori, kia ripo, te moana. Me te karanga atu ki a Maui kia kumekume 
mai nga hau o Pungawere. Na, ka whakamana mai tona reo e nga 
ingoa kua whakahuatia ake nei. Eo te iwi ra, kua parangia e te moe. 
Weherua rawa ake ka pata ta ratou inati — te tukunga mai, kore rawa 
i rikarika, ka tahurihuri, ka mate — Eoia Maikukutea, ka mate ki 
Motiti. Mo te kanga te take o Ihumotomotokia, tae noa ki tenei 
motu ; mo tenei kupu atu ki nga tuahine o Ngatoro-i-rangi ; <' He 
urunga no o korua tungane nga wahie o Waikorora, te tikina ai e 
korua ? '* Na to raua tane taua kupu ; koia i mamae ai te ngakau o 
Ngatoro*. Tana hoatutanga, mano-tini, mano-tini te atu o tera kupu. 
Eia pahemo ke mai nga waka nei, a Te Arawa ma, ka kiia mai taua 
kupu i muri. Na, haere mai nei nga wahine ra, korero nei ki to raua 
tungane ko taua kupu ra. He teka, kaore e kaha taua iwi ki te kupu 
pera, no te mea ko taua iwi kei raro rawa to ratou ahua. I te 
nohonga ano i reira o te aitanga a Tuamatua ka nui te wehi ; na reira 
a Ngatoro ka mama te patu i mate ra Ihumotomotokia. No te whai- 
nga mai, katahi ka riri te koeke, koia tenei ko Maikututea, ki Motiti. 
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Na, ka pumau te noho a enei tangata katoa, uo Te Awa-a-te-Atua 
haere i te awa o Tarawera, maro i runga o Euawahia, Eere-whaka-itu, 
Nga-ti-whakawe-a-Ngatoro-i-rangi, tapahi tonn ki Eunanga, ka huri 
ki te hauauru, baere i te taha tonga o Tanpo, ka puta ki Patea, tapahi 
atu ki Earioi, ka huri mai» haere inai i te taha hauauru o Tongariro, 
haere mai i te taha hauauru o Titiraupenga, haere mai te taha haua- 
uru o Te Whakamaru, ma Maungaiti, ka tapahi tonu mai, i te Tokoroa, 
haere i roto o Waihou, haere i raro o Te Aroha» Ohinemuri tae noa ki 
Tararu, haere i te tapatai ka tae ki te tihi o Moehau, kei te umpa o 
Tama-te-kapua ka huri mai i te moana, ka kati ki Te Awa-a-te-atua. 
Eoinei te rohe tuturu o te aitanga uri o nga rangatira nei, haunga nga 
mea i totoro atu ki tera wahi ki tera wahi, kei a Te Whanau-apa-nui, 
te kawae mua a Tama-te-Kapua kei a Te Eani-a-takirau, kei a Te 
Apatu, kei a Eopu-parapara. Erangi ko toku to mua — a Turirangi — 
ko Te Toko-o-te-rangi to mua rawa a te ariki, ko Wahi-awa to muri, ki a 
Te Euni-a-takiiau a Te Toko-o-te rangi. 

Na, ka tata a Tama-tekapua ki te mate ; ka ki ake ki a Tuhoro ; 
** Eia tika to ^hakaputa i a koe, kei raru koe i taku mana ina tana 
koe i a au." A, kibai i tika te whakaputa a Tuhoro i a ia i tona 
raweketanga i a Tama-te-kapua. Ka karanga mai a Tuhoro ki ana 
tama, ki a Ibenga, ki a Tama-ihu-toroa kua riro ia i te mana o ie 
koroua, i he ko tona taka i a ia. ''I muri nei, ki te raweke korual i a 
au, whakahokia ta korua otaota ma to korua papa, ma £ahu-mata- 
momoe korua e taka e whakaputa ; to korua taonga — a Koukoumatua — 
kei raro o te pibanga o te whare e tanu ana, no to korua koroua ake 
tena taonga, no Tama-te-kapua ; be whakakai-taringa, he pounamu. 
No ta maua whawhai ko Kahu — ko to korua papa — ka motuhia mai e 
au i te taringa. Kati, kua aroha iho au ; kuhua iho e au. Koina 
tonu he tohu ma korua, ko te taringa, kia tere ta korua haere." 

A, ka hemo a Tuhoro ; ka oti te mahi a nga rangatira, haere tonu 
mai i Moehau ka tae mai ki Maketu. Ka ui atu ki nga tamariki ; 
'' Keihea te whare o Kahu ? " Ka tobungia mai, ka tobe tu tonu atu 
te haere a nga turuhi nei, ka mabue te kuaha o te taiepa, me te titiro 
mai nga tangata i etebi kainga, te kati ko te taiepa. No te taenga ki 
te roro o te whare, kua kite tonu atu i te pa-takitaki kohatu i te uruuga 
tapu o Kahu — peke tonu a Ibenga ki rnnga i te urunga i roto i te 
pa-takitaki. Ka tangi te umere a te i^i nei, me te karanga a taua iwi 
nei ; *' Kua takahia to urunga e te tangata ! No hea ra enei tangata ? " 
Ka oma mai te tama a Kahu — a Tawake-moe-tahanga ; titiro rawa 
mai e noho ana taua hunga turuhi nei i runga i te wahitapu ra. Ka 
tu a Tawake, ka tatari ki a Kabu. Ka tae mai a Kahu, ka tu atu i 
tawbiti whakaaro atu ai, *'Nobea enei tangata i tino toa ai ki taku 
urunga ?" Ka mohio mai a Ibenga e pera ana te ngakau o tona papa 
raua ko tona taina a Tawake, kua kite tonu atu i te motu o te taringa. 
Kua waibo te otaota tapu ki runga ake o te urunga titi ai, kua tu atu 
ki runga karanga atu ai ; *^ Haere mai, taiboa tatou e tangi, tenei te 
otaota o to tuakana, o Tuhoro, kawea maua ki te tuahu whakaputa 
ai.'' Heoi ano, kua aue mai te koroua raua ko te tama, kua mohio, 
ko nga tama a Tuhoro. Tangi maiire, ka mutu. 

1 te abiabi ka kawea ki te tuahu, ka wbakaritea kia waru nga ra 
mo raua e tapu ana ; ka mohio a Kabu ko te mana tera o Tama\ 
apiti atu ko te mana o Tuhoro ka rua ; no reira i pera ai te nui o nga ra, 
a, riro tonu mai i a Kahu taua mana, mebemca pea kaua raua e kiia 
ake 6 loboro ma Kahu raua e whakaputa^ penei ka tuturu te mana o 
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Tama-te-kapna ki a raua, inahoki o raua toronga atu ki nga wlieDna 
Dei nunui mai ana nga ingoa o te aitanga a Ihenga. Tetehi i lino he 
ai, kihai aua ra e waru i rite, tomokia ana mai to ratou whare tapu 
e Eakara, tamahine a Kahu — he tuahine no Tawake-moe-tahanga ; i 
titiro mai hoki taua tamahine ki te pai o te ahna o tenei o ona tungane 
— Ihenga. Biri noa atu te koeke, kaore te tamahine i whakarongo. 
Eo te ki atu tenei a Kahu ; *< E hine, kaua te whare tapu i o tungane 
e takahia e koe, ka toru ano enei ra, e rima ki muri, kei reira koe 
takahi ai i o tungane. Ko te hurihanga takapou o to papa o Tuhoro, 
ko te whakaerotanga hoki tenei o te mana me te tapu nui o to tupuna 
o Tama-te-kapua i hoki mai ai ki ahau, kei runga i ta raua otaota 
i mau mai nei ki au.'* (Ko te ingoa o taua mea e kiia nei he otaota, 
kei roto i te kupu karakia, ko te rakau hau ora mo raua, me te mana 
ano te tupapaku kei taua rakau, kei te karakia parepare i nga mea 
kino te ao, a whakangungu tonu atu ki te Pao o Kahukura.) 

Na, ko nga kupu atu tenei a Kahu ki te kotiro ra, ki a Kakara ; 
kore rawa a roto i tahuri mai i te mea nana kna hiamo te tinana i te 
hikitanga o te pai o te mata o te turuhi nei, o Ihenga. A, whaka- 
putatia ana to ratou whare tapu ko ana tama. Ea tino viarena a 
Ihenga raua to tona tuahine ko Eakara. Eia puta ake a raua tamanki 
ko Tu-ariki to mua, ko Puriritaua to muri. Na, ka pumau te noho a 
Kahu ratou ko ana uri ki runga ki Maketu tae noa ki te wa i a 
Bangitihi. 



Te timatanga o nga whawhai ki runga o Maketu, o Rangiuru, 
o Te Puke, a Te Moemiti, tama a Te Puhipuhi. 



No te wa i nga uri o Bangitihi, katahi ka nuku ki nga roto te noho 
o nga iwi o Te Arawa. Ea eke mai he iwi ke, he mana ke, ko Te Bangi- 
hou-whiri. Eo te aitanga uri o Tia i rokohanga e tenei iwi, ara, ko 
Tatahau. Eohurutia iho a Punohu, he tamahine na Tatahau. Ea 
tupu te pakanga tuatahi ki tenei wahi. Ea whakataka e nga uri o Tia, 
o Hei, ki te ope ki a Te Buinga, ka mate, ka ea te mate o Punohu, ka 
kore atu tena mana ka heke ki Tauranga. 

I muri o tena ka eke mai he iwi ke ano, he mana ke, ki Maketu, ka 
whawhaitia, ko Ngariki taua iwi, ka whawhaitia ano e Te Arawa, ka 
hinga tetehi, ka hinga tetehi, a, i taru a Ngariki, i wawa noa atu. 

Ea eke mai ano he iwi ke, he mana ke ki Maketu, ko Ngati-whaka- 
hinga. Ea tupu mai ano nga uri o Te Bangi-hou-whiri i Tauranga, 
ka whawhaitia ano a Ngati-whakahinga e nga uri o Tia, o Hei, o 
Tama-te-kapua. A, he kaha taua pakanga, kore rawa i neke tetehi 
me tetehi. 

Eatahi ka haere mai tetehi iwi ke, i ahu mai ano i runga, ko te ingoa 
o taua iwi ko Te Baupo-ngaoheohe, ko Te Tururu-mauku ; ka eke ki 
Maketu. Bokohanga atu, kua ki katoa nga pukepuke i nga pa o 
Ngati-whakahinga. Ea kiia atu e nga rangatira o Ngati-whakahiuga ; 
'* £ noho tonu ana tenei, i runga i te pakanga, ira te iwi nona tenei 
whenua. Haere, whawhaitia kia riro mai a reira mo koutou.'' Wha- 
kaae ana nga iwi ra, ka whawhai ki a Tapuika, ka hinga a Maru- 
kukere raua ko tona toakana ko Tawake-hei-moa i nga iwi ra, ka hinga 
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ki Omaro-poporo. I rnuri iho ka whawhaitia ano, ka riro i a Moko te 
wbakahaere o te riri. £aa mamae a Moko ki ona papa, ki a Tawake- 
hei-moa raua ko Mara-kukere. He tongane hoki aua rangatira ra no 
tona whaea, no Puriti. Ea whawhaitia, ka hinga aua iwi ra i a Moko, 
ka wawa noa atu nga morehn. Me te noho pai noa iho a Ngati-whaka- 
hinga, ko te ngakau riri o Tapuika, o Waitaha ki a Ngati-whakahinga 
kua kore noa iho, kua mea te ngakau o tetehi, o tetehi, kaua he riri 
ma ratou ki a Ngati-whakahinga — i mate ke nga rangatira o Tapuika i 
tera iwi haere noa mai. 

A, heoi, kua haere noa atu a Tapuika, a Waitaha, ki Maketu, ki te 
ika, ki te pipi hei oranga, a, kua haere mai hoki a Ngati-whakahinga ki 
Eangiuru nei, ki Te Puke, a, kua makamaka kai, taonga, a Ngati- 
whakahinga ki a Waitaha, ki a Tapuika, a, kua ngoto te aroha pono ki 
roto i a ratou, a, kua moemoe nga wahine o Tapuika, o Waitaha, a, i 
nga wahine hoki o Ngati-whakc^inga. A, i taua wa kua aroha nei 
ratou ki a ratou. Ka rongo mai te tino turuhi o Ngati-whakahinga — 
ko Turanga-i-te-whatu te ingoa — he tama na te tino kametoa o Ngati- 
whakahinga, tona whakapapa kei a Tama-te-kapua kei a Tuhoro, tae 
iho ki a ia he tane katoa, ara, ki a Banga-whenua. Na tana wahine i 
kukume ki roto i a Ngati-whakahinga, no taua iwi tetehi taha o tona 
wahine, te whaea o Turanga-i-te-whatu, a Te Hinetapu. 

Na, ka ronga mai ra a Turanga-i-te-whatu ki tetehi wahine pai kei 
a Waitaha e whakapuhia ana, he tamahine na tetehi o nga kametoa o 
Waitaha, na Te Moemiti — ko Pare-hirangi te ingoa. No te aitanga 
uri Kahu tetehi taha o te papa o taua wahine puhi nei. No te 
aitanga uri o Waitaha te whaea o Te Moemiti. A, ka marama noa te 
titiro mai a Eanga-whenua, i uri tahi ia no Tama-te-kapua, ko Tuhoro 
to mua, nana a ia, ko Kahu to muri nana te papa o te wahine puhi nei. 
Ka makere mai te kametoa ra ki te ara, ka tae ki te pa o Te Moe- 
miti, ki Hapaitataura. Tomo tonu atu ki te whare o tera kametoa — o 
Te Moemiti — i te po. Ka whakaatu i tona take, he tono i a Pare- 
hirangi ma tana tama, ma Turanga-i-te-whatu. 

Ka ui a Te Moemiti, ki a Eangawhenua ; *' Kei a wai to waka huri 
iho a tae iho ko koe ? " Ka mea atu a Bangawhenua; ** Kei a Tama- 
te-kapua taua tahi.'* Ka tino korero a Eaugawhenua i aua ara katoa, 
a, ka marama mai tera, a, ka whakaae — ^i pohehe ia no Ngati-whaka- 
hinga tuturu a Eangawhenua. Heoi, ka moe a raua nei tamariki, 
ka marena. 

He roa te wa e pai ana enei iwi ki a ratou, ka u nga waka no 
Motiti ki Maketu. Ka uia iho e Ngati-whakahinga ; '' Kohea tenei 
ope ? " Ka karanga ake a Turourou ; '^ Ko au ! ko au ! ko Turourou, 
e haere ake ana ki tetehi pona tawhara." Ka hoe tonu te ope ra o 
roto o Kaituna. Na, ko Waitaha kei a Matarehua e hoe iho ana ki Te 
Karaka, ki te mahi ika hei hoa mo te aruhe, hei kinaki. Tutaki tonu 
ki te Eotoparera. He pono ano e ahu ana ano taua ope no Turourou 
ki te kato tawhara, ka tutaki ; kite ana tetehi, kite ana tetehi. Ka 
mea a Te Moemiti ki nga rangatira o tona iwi, o Waitaha; kia 
whakautia ki uta. Ko Ngati-whakahinga pea, kihai i kite mai kua u 
ki uta, ka whakau hoki i o ratou ki uta, kua kokiri tonu mai, kua 
pakiri te niho i runga i te huata. Kitea kautia mai a Te Moemiti e 
Turourou kua matara e waiho tonu te pouwhenua i raro tonu o te 
heketanga, he huata e wha maro te roa, te rakau a Te Moemiti. Noho 
ana a Turourou i waenga o te huata ; kua tu, ka whati. Koia a Wai- 
kekakeka taua parekura. Ka rere nga morehu ki Tauranga. 
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Ea hapainga mai, be rangatira ano tenei — ^ko Te Bangi-iri-han. 
I mea ia, mana ka riro a Te Moemiti. Ea whaia tenei ki te pa — ki Te 
Tapuae — ki te pa o Makino. Eua karahui mai a Te Moemiti me tona 
iwi» ki te pa kotahi. Ea mea a Te Moemiti me whakaputa ki waho ; 
ka mea mai a Makino ki roto tonu o te pa, a kua eke tonu mai te 
hoa-riri, ka pnta a Te Bangi-iri-hau, kua puta a Eaingaiti i tetehi 
paihau, nana aoo te matangohi ; ka pekena e te tuakana, e Te Moe- 
miti, ko Te Eangi-iri-hau noho ana i waenga o te huata o Te Moemiti. 
Ea whati, ka patua haeretia. Eo te ingoa o tenei parekura ko Te Ara- 
pakiaka, he awaawa, i waenganui rawa o te pari te kiinga i te tangata 
mate. Ea rua parekura ka tau te whakaaro riri o nga uri o Te Bangi- 
hou-whiri, ka hoki ano ki Tauranga. Eo Ngati-whakahinga kua tau 
pai rawa ki Maketu. 

I muri iho, ka patua te kuri a Ngati-moko e Ngatirere-a-manu he 
hapu no Waitaha. Ea rangona, ka tikina mai ka patua taua hapu. 
Tokorua rawa nga utu o te kuri ra. Ea tae te rongo ki a Makino, ki 
a Waitaha, ka haere mai ki te whawhai ki a Tapuika. Ea hinga a 
Waitaha — hokowhitu ki te takotoranga ; ko Makino i mate. Eo te 
ingoa o tenei parekura, ko Te Bahui. Eo te tino rangatira toa o 
Waitaha— ko Te Moemiti — i Botorua ke, he rongo i tae mai ki a ia ko 
tona taina ko W^ihau, kua hinga i a Ngati-whakaue — he riri i te one i 
Opu. Ea tae atu te morehu ki Botorua, tika tonu ki a Te Moemiti ki 
te korero i te parekura o Waitaha. No Waitaha hoki a Ngauru te 
whaea o Te Moemiti ma, a Ngauru ko to ratou papa ko Ngatarawahi 
no Ngati-rangiwewehi, no te aitanga uri o Bangitihi. 

Eatahi ka whakataka a Ngati-rangiwewehi e ia — e Te Moemiti, ka 
tangi ki tona waiu, ko Nuku ko Te Weu, koia nga tino toa. Ea haere 
mai, ka tae mai ki te pa o Tapuika i te Paraiti, ka karanga atu a Te 
Moemiti ; '^ Eaore he riri, erangi homai a Makuio kia tangi au ki toku 
taina." Ea mauria mai te upoko e Taura-herehere, he tamaiti 
rangatira no Tapuika, ka whakanohoia ki runga i te turuturu, ka mihi 
iho a Te Moemiti, ka mea: — '* Na I taku taina, i to whakahaere he i 
te iwi, i te mana, noho mai ana koe i roto i te umu a tetehi tangata ke, 
naku ano i tika ai to taua ingoa, me te iwi, me te mana katoa me te 
whenua." Eo te take o ana hamumu, no to raua tautohe i te matenga 
o Te Bangi-iri-hau, he ki na Makino nana te tupapaku, tautohe raua 
kua whakatuma tetehi me tetehi. Ea peke ka riria mai e Ngatarawahi, 
'' E tama ma, korua ko to taina, tenei ra te Eaiwhakawa mo korua me 
kawe korua ki te tuahu, ki te kaha, kia takahi o korua waewae ki te 
kaha. ' * Ea kawea e Ngatarawahi raua ko Eairongoua, a taka ana a Makino 
ka iri ko Te Moemiti ki runga i te kaha. Ea hoki mai ki te marae ka 
whakapuakina atu e Eairongoua ki a raua te whakatau a te atua mo 
ta raua tautohe. '^Eo ta korua tangata, na to tuakana na Te 
Moemiti.'* 

Haere ra a Te Moemiti ki Botorua, na, hoki mai nei me tana ope, 
ka mahue atu ra te pa o Tapuika ka whiti ki Hakaipuku. I te 
wahanga o nga huarahi ka araia e ia te ara ki Te Tapuae. Erangi me 
tiki me patu ko Ngati-rere-a-manu, na ratou te pokanoa ki te kuri i 
mate ai a Makino. Ea whakaae a Nuku. Ea haere mai, rokohanga 
mai e tauwhanga riri ana ano ma ratou. Tangi te kokiri a te ope ra 
ki te pa, tupiki tonu, te ope nei. Ea mohio a Te Moemiti ka ora, ka 
patu whakalri, ka karanga mai a Te Moemiti i muri ; ** Eotia kia mate, 
ko toku ngakau e totohu ki te po, ko tona e ea ake ki te ao." Eua 
peke tetehi o nga tama, motu rawa ko Te Namu, kua peke tetehi motu 
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rawa ko Tulina-tahi, ko Whetu, a ko te otinga ra i hoki ai te ope ra. Kote 
rawa i sgata te ponri o Te Moemiti, hoki pouri tonu ki Botorua. A, 
te taenga atn, po ma ka haere ki Maketn ki tana tamahine ake, ki a 
Pare-birangi, e moe mai ra i a Tnranga-i-te-whatu. 

Ea tae ki Maketu, ka rongo nga mano-tini o Ngati-wliakabinga, ka 
hui ki te marae o ta ratou tama — o TuraDga-i-te-whatu. Eei runga 
ko Te Hnakanga-o-te-rangi ki te whai korero, me te ui i te take i 
kitea atu ai. Eei runga ko Whiri, koira tonu ; kei runga ko Wana- 
wana, koira ano ; kei runga ko Tamahere, koira ano ; kei runga ko 
Bangawhenua ; i pera katoa nga kupu. Eei runga a Te Moemiti ; 
*' Ae ! be mamae te take i kitea mai ai abau ki te moenga rangatira o 
taku ariki, te biranga o taku ake mana, no Pare-birangi. Te tuatahi 
o taku pakaritanga ki te ao, mo taku wbai na Tapuika ; be kuri te take, 
a, kua mate i a au nga tangata nana i patu te kuri. Eo taku rongo i 
uta i Eotorua, e tata ana a Tapuika te baere ibo ki Te Earaka ki te 
tuku i ana kupenga; beoi ano taku kupu ki a koutou." Wbakatika 
tonu mai a Turangaiti ; '* Ae, ka ea i abau to baere ki a matou ko aku 
papa, be tuatabi nou ki taku mana. Tetebi be mea nni tena, be 
wbakarongo i a koe i te iwi, i te mana, be takabi ki raro.'* A, ka 
wbakaae katoa nga rangatiiti o Ngati-wbakabinga. 

A, ka kitea te abi i Te Earaka, na Tapuika, be pobebe na ratou ^ 
ko te abua o mua atu ra. I pai ra ratou i mua. Tenei nga mano o 
Ngati-wbakabinga te baere atu nei, kite rawa ake a Tapuika, kua 
wbawbe noa atu nga rau na, ko ratou kei waenganui noa ibo, kua kapi 
katoa a runga i nga pukepuke onepu. Ea patua a Tapuika me Ngati- 
moko, ka mate nga rangatira nunui o Tapuika, a Toa-rarunga, ka 
mau berebere a Te Eoata. Ea karanga a Te Moemiti ki te bunaonga 
ki a Turanga i-te-wbatu ; *' Eia ora i a taua te tangata ra." '* He 
aba te take ? " — te ui a te bunaonga. Ea ki atu a Te Moemiti; '' He 
koba, tana papa, ko Tarawbiti, i ora i Te Babui." Ea tikina e 
Tamabere a Te Eoata, ka ora. 

Ea boki a Te Moemiti ki Botorua, me te tamabine, me te bunaonga, 
me nga papa katoa. He roa te wa ka baere a Te Eoata ki te tiki ope 
mana i Hauraki. Ea baere mai ko Te Pubi, ko Aburei. Tae rawa 
mai kua takitabi noa atu a Ngati-wbakabinga ki Te Eaokaoroa, ki 
Wbakatane, ki Bangitaiki, ki Tarawera ; be koroua pea nga tiaki 
kainga i wbakataua ai te ope a Te Eoata. 

He roa te wa i muri o tena, na, ko te Pakeba tenei ka tae mai, ko 
te tau 1777, ko te bokinga wbakamutunga o Eapene Euki, o tona 
tuatoru mai. Na, te mea i wbawbaitia ano tenei wbenua a Maketu, 
i boki mai ki nga uri o nga tangata i eke mai nei i runga i a Te 
Arawa. Na ka wbakaatu tenei pukapuka i te pono o tenei kupu kua 
kiia ake nei, i puta atu te aitanga uri o enei tangata i eke mai nei, 
i runga i a Te Arawa waka ki nga taba o Aotearoa, erangi ko tenei 
kupu i kiia nei e nga iwi o runga i a Tainui, no reira a Wbakaotirangi 
ka be ; be wabine kabaki mai tenei na Tama-te-kapua, na Buaeo. 
Eoia tenei nga ingoa o nga tangata i baere nga uri ki tawbiti ai uri 
atu ai ki nga iwi nei. No Tama-te-kapua tenei uri a Tuariki, i abu 
ki runga ona putanga ko Te Eani-a-takirau, na Te Toko-o-te-rangi ka 
moe atu i nga uri o Hauiti-a-taua. Eo te tain a o Te Toko-o-te-rangi 
ko Wabi-awa, nana a Turirangi, ko Tama-te-rerewa to mua, a Turirangi 
— ki au tenei. Ea rere i muri ko Hikairo ki a Te Wbanau-apa-nui, 
ki a Ngali*awa tenei. Eo Fuba-te-rangi to muri, ki a Te Apatu tenei, 
ki a Eopuparapara, ki a Ngati-kabungunu, ko Taubeki ki a Te Whanau* 
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apa-nui ano tenei. Na tetehi o nga wahine o Turirangi na Bongomai- 
huatahi, ko Apa-nui-haua, nana i ai tera robe katoa. Ko Tauruwao 
he mokopuna tuawha ki a Tama-te-kapna, he uri no Bangitihi ko Te 
Whanau-apa-nui ano nga uri. Ea mutu tenei. 

No Hei tenei uri a Tuparahaki, marena tuaraa atu ki o Hotoroa uri 
runga i a Tainui ; a, kei Taranaki te mutunga^mai o ona uri, ko te 
mutuuga ano tera o tana haere. Na — ko o Ihenga, uri o Tama-te- 
kapua, i ahu ki raro ki Kaipara, ahu atu ai, whanau uri atu ai ki 
reira, ko Tamareia raua ko Buangu.^ Erangi no Tama-te-kapua nga 
uri i nui te haere ki nga whenua nei, ki Hauraki, ki Waikato ki a 
Tawhiao, ara, te aitanga a Bangitihi. Na Bangitihi ano te aitanga 
atu ki a Ngai-te-whatu-i-apiti, ara a Tuhourangi. Nana a Maru, a 
Hangaroa ; ki a Ngati-kahungunu tenei. 

Ko nga uri o Ngatoro-i-rangi, kahore i nui te haere ki nga whenua 
nei, i takitahi nga toronga atu ki nga iwi neir, ki Waikato o te rohe kua 
porotakatia ake ra, i timataia i To Awa-a-te-atua ki Patea, * haere i te 
hauauru o Tongariro, haere i Hauraki ka whawhe mai i Moehau. 

Na, ko te ki e kiia nei a Ngapuhi — ** Ko nga puhi a Te Arawa," e 
he ana ano taua kupu. Taku rongo, ko nga puhi ano o tona waka. 
Tetehi rongo oku he tangata tonu a Puhi-moenga-ariki (Puhi-moana- 
ariki ia te tino tikanga. Na S.P.S.) no runga i a Mata-atua, na raua 
ko Taneatua, ko Bahiri, i hoe atu a Mata-atua waka ki raro, a, ka 
pakaru atu ki kona taua waka — a Mata-atua. Ko Toroa, ko Weka, 
ko Hikaroa, ko Nuiho, me te tuahine o Toroa, me Muriwai, i noho 
iho i Whakatane. Erangi ko tenei taku e whakapono ana, ta te mea e 
mohio ana ahau ki nga tino waka tuturu i hoe mai nei i te Moana-nui-o- 
Kiwa, e takoto nei. E ono nga waka tuturu o tatou tupuna i haere 
mai ai i tawahi, erangi kaore e tino mohiotia nga tangata o etehi. Na 
ko nga ingoa enei : — 1 ko Te Arawa, 2 ko Tainui, 8 ko Mata-atua, 
4 ko Kurahaupo, 5 ko Tokomaru, 6 ko Takitumu. Kei te mohio au 
ki etehi o nga korero o etehi o nga waka nei, e rima nga waka e mohio 
ana ahau ki te take iho i aku ara whakapapa i nga tangata o aua 
waka nei puta iho ki ahau. A heoi kati i konei nga kupu nei.i 

* See note in the translation of this paper. 

t E Tama, £ Tarakawa, i mahue ata i a koe etehi o nga tino waka ki ta maaa 
iitiro ki o korero, ara, a Aotea, a Mamari me etahi atn. Na nga Etita. 



THE COMING OF TE AEAWA AND TAINUI 

CANOES FROM HAWAIKI TO NEW ZEALAND. 



By Takaanui Tabakawa. Translated by S. Fisboy Smith. 



WHEN the Tainui and Arawa canoes were ready to start from 
Hawaiki, from the beach of Whenuakura, and after all had 
been arranged, Tama-te-kapua, Tia, Ore, Maka and Hei returned to 
take farewell of their old father Tuamatua and his son Houmai-tawhiti. 
Tama-te-kapua turned on one side and beckoned secretly to Whaka- 
oti-rangi, Buaeo's wife. Wbaka-oti-rangi came outside her house, 
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followed closely by Baaeo. Tama-te-kapua then hastened his return 
to tixe canoe, whilst his friends went straight on to present their heart- 
felt love to Tuamatna and Honmai-taw&ti. They sainted him and 
the old man returned their greeting. Tuamatna tifien asked " Where 
is the varigated cloud?" Oro knew at once that the expression 
referred to Tama-te-kapua, who like the clouds of heaven constantly 
changed his aspect, sometimes red, sometimes black, or sometimes 
many-hued, such was the character of the thoughts of Tama-te-kapua. 
He was the man of supreme knowledge in that generation. It was 
through this great knowledge he saved himself at the battle of Te 
Earihi-potae, where he alone of all the chiefs escaped in that massacre ; 
it was he only who understood how to step upon the upper rope of the 
fishing net, and hold the lower rope to which the stone sinkers were 
fastened. He held it fast with his hands and then jumped outside, 
right over the net, and so escaped whilst all his companions were 
caught. The strategem of Ihu-motomotokia was his idea, and he 
prevailed on Ngatoro-i-rangi to adopt it. There are other notable 
doings of his besides. 

Oro and the others therefore knew to what Tuamatua referred, and 
the former replied ; *' He turned off to the dwelling of Buaeo, probably 
he has returned to the sea- shore ere this." So the old man hobbled 
down (towards the beach) but his son Houmai-tawhiti objected, saying ; 
** Stay here, I will go and bid farewell of thy relatives and thy grand- 
son Tama-te-kapua." When they reached the sea-shore, Tama-te- 
kapua was urging the men who were launching Tainui, to aid in also 
launching the Arawa. When Tainui was afloat, all hands joined in 
dragging the Arawa down to the sea. Whilst the crew of Tainui were 
loading her, Tama' turned towards them and called out to Hotu-awhio 
— who was the son of Hoturoa, captain of the Tainui — to say to his 
father; *' Delay your paddling, let us all start together." This was 
told to Hoturoa, who consented as he did also to the request of Tama- 
te-kapua, that the latter should take Ngatoro-i-rangi and his wife 
Eearoa on board the Arawa. Tama' saw that Eearoa had embarked, 
whilst the old man (her husband) was still standing on the shore. So 
the Arawa was put afloat at the same time as Tainui. Tama-te-kapua 
then ordered the embarkation, and whilst the crew were getting on 
board, he went to try and persuade Ngatoro-i-rangi, saying ; ** Let 
both of us embark on board the Arawa. There is no man who knows 
so well the rites of our old man Tuamutua — ^you alone possess the 
knowledge of the priestcraft, and of the power of Tuamatua, hence I 
abjure you to come with me in that canoe." 

The old man (Ngatoro-i-rangi) felt compassion at these words, and 
therefore called to him his wife who had already embarked on Tainui, 
and settled down in her place. So Kearoa jumped ashore, and came 
along the sands to the Arawa ; the distance of the two canoes, as they 
floated, along the beach was about two chains according to report. So 
soon as Tama-te-kapua saw that Eearoa had waded ashore he urged 
his crew to hasten aboard the Arawa ; and as he did so he glanced at 
Whaka-oti-rangi. He then saw that her husband Buaeo was there 
also. He approached Buaeo and said ; <* Friend, be quick, fetch my 
comb, which is hidden below the window of my house, it is stuck into 
the wall, and let your search be effectual that you may find it." 

Buaeo went and finding the house open, entered. Whilst there he 
heard the voice of Houmai-tawhiti, biding farewell to the voyagers, 
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saying ; ** Oh my sons, Oh Hei, Oh Oro, Oh Maka, Oh Tia ! greeting, 
proceed on your way. When you arrive at the land to which you are 
going, be steadfast ; in indolence there are all kinds of death. Bather 
hold by war in which is glory and honorable death.'*^ 

The chiefs understood the words to mean, that it is better to die in 
battle, rather than in the ordinary way, or in slothfulness, which is the 
death of dogs and the thoughtless. 

The canoes had by this time reached some 20 chains from the 
shore, whilst Euaeo assiduously sought for Tama-te-kapua*s comb. 
After Buaeo had been sent away by Tama' the latter advanced towards 
Whaka-oti-rangi and said ; '* 0, go on board the canoe and arrange a 
position for yourself, at the third thwart from the stern, i.e., at the 
platform. Lo, my place is just beyond, let us be there together." 
When all hands had gathered on board, Tama' and Ngatoro' were 
left below (on the sands). Said Tama' to Ngatoro' *' Let us shove off 
the canoe," so they pushed her off, and both jumped on board together, 
whilst at iJie same time the sails were hoisted, of which there were two. 

When the old fellow — Buaeo — came forth from the house, those 
who had been down to take farewell of the voyagers had nearly 
reached their homes ; so he ran down to the shore expecting to find 
there his wife Whaka-oti-rangi. When he reached the sandhills of 
the beach, the sails of Te Arawa were disappearing in the distance. 

It was enough, poor old man ; the tears glistened in his eyes. 
Then he reflected and said to himself; "No wonder there was no 
comb where I searched for it ; it was a blind, whilst Tama-te-kapua 
carried off Whaka-oti-rangi. Ah ! presently you will be put to con- 
fusion by me ! " Indeed Buaeo afterwards met with Tama-te-kapua 
on this side of the sea, when they quarrelled, and Tama was put to 
shame.' 

So the canoe sailed on, and after a time Ngatoro-i-rangi caused 
it to descend to Te Waha-o-te-parata;^ in consequence of the evil 
conduct of his friend Tama-te-kapua towards him.' Ngatoro-i-rangi 
invoked the aid of the gods, Maui-mua, Maui-roto, Maui-taha, Maui- 
pae, and Maui-taki-taki-o-te-ra ; these were the gods who responded 
to the gloomy feelings of the old man. When the waters reached 
midships, the Arawa was on the point of foundering and Kearoa called 
out — *' ! Toro, ! Eearoa's piUow has fallen ! " But the old man 
gave no response — twice, thrice — there was no response. It was not 
until the voice of his nephew, (son of his sister) named Uenuku-whaka- 
roro-nga-rangi, was heard calling on his uncle in these words ; " Taua 
nui, ! thou hast the the power, return thy people to the world of light." 
that the heart of Ngatoro-i-rangi was touched, and he caused the 
canoe to emerge.' All the goods on board fell overboard, but Whaka- 

1. See Sir Geo. Grey^s " Nga mahinga a nga tapuna Maori,'* page 82, where 
exactly the opposite advice is given. The language used in Houmai-tawhiti's 
advice, is mostly obsolete and the translation perhaps not quite correct. 

2. See " Nga mahinga," p 76, for an account of Buaeo*s revenge on Tama-te- 
kapna. 

3. Te Waba-o-te-parata, the mouth of Parata ; the latter is supposed to be a 
monster that resides at the bottom of the ocean ; each time he inhales or exhales 
his breath it causes the tide to flow or ebb. 

4. For particulars of Tama's evil conduct, and a full account of this scene, see 
Sir Geo. Gray's ** Nga mahinga a nga tupuna," page 71 

5. The Earakia, or invocation used by Ngatoro, on this occasion will be found 
at page 818 of ** Nga Moteatea.'' 
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oti-rangi had presence of mind to dive for and save her basket of 
Eumaras.^ 

They sailed on, and finaily reached Batanui in the district of Tikirau' 
on the East coast of the Bay of Plenty, where they saw the Bata tree 
in bloom, (December was the month in which they arrived). 

Tama-te-kapua said to Buarangi-murua andlka, ** Let ns throw 
away our kuras, overboard, for see, the trees bear them in this 
country.*' His friends consented and threw away their kuras. The 
names of those kuras were Tu-he-po and Tu-he-ao. After the canoe 
had passed on, the kuras drifted on shore and were found by Mahina. 
Hence this '^ saying " for a thing found ; '* ! it is a drifted kura of 
Mahina's ; thy property will not be returned to thee I ** I have seen 
those kuras ; on the death of Hikareia Ngamoki, chief of Te Whanau- 
apanui, they were fetched from the sepulchral cave in which they were 
kept. The name of that chasm (or cave) is Moaha, and it is there 
that the chiefs of the tribe are buried." 

Te Arawa came straight across from there past the side of Wha- 
kaari, or White Island, to Moehau, or Cape Colville, on the Western 
side of the Bay of Plenty. When she entered Tikapa, or Hauraki 
Gulf, Ngatoro-i-rangi said ; '* Let our canoe's course be turned, tbat 
we may approach the island there, so as to allow our ara^ to touch the 
soil of this main land.*' The reason of this was a certain stone (which 
Ngatoro' had brought with him). So the Arawa returned and drew 
near to the island which stands off Poibakena (Port Jackson, a few 
miles south-west of Cape Colville) ; the name of that island is Te- 
poito-o-te-kupenga-o-Taramai-nuku, or The-float-of-the-fishing-net-of- 

1. The desoendaDts of those who came in the Tainui canoe, claim this lady as 
a passenger in their canoe, and qnote this saying in proof : — Te roki-roki o Whaka- 
oti-rangi." " The little basket of kumaras of Whaka-oti-rangi," which planted as 
seed, produced the stock of kumaras for her descendants down to this day. 

2 Tikiraa is the Native name of Cape Bonaway, just north of Whangaparaoa 
Bay. 

8. The Kura was a red head-dress, made of feathers, the brilliant red Bata 
flowers, deceived the voyagers. In answer to my questions thereon, the author 
says: *' In reference to the kuras ^ the make or appearance of them is like a very 
large tawhara (flower of the Freycenetia), but the^ are red or brown, like the colour 
of a man's skin (a Maori's skin). If the house is closed so that it is quite dark 
within, the redness is quite strong in the darkness. Their appearance is like wood 
in some respects, but the form is just like the tawhara-kiekie which men eat." 

" But the jpatta is what I know most about, it is exactly like quartz ; the name 
of that paua is most carefully cherished by the people of this coast ; it is caJled 
Te Whatu-kura-a-Tangaroa. It is carefully preserved togetiier with the kuras in 
the chasm of Moaha. It is only the great chiefs bodies which are laid alongside the 
kuras within the sepulchre. On the death of Paora-Bangi-Paturiri and Paora- 
Ngamoki during the war between Te Whanau-apanui, and the Ngatai tribes, my 
father, who was related to both, requested that the kuras should be brought forth 
and placed upon the dead chiefs as they laid in state. It was only on account of this 
relationship that the tribe consented to my father's wish, and it was then I saw 
them in either 1857 or 1858. You know the custom the Maoris have, that when a 
chief dies, all his weapons and valuables, such as 31ere-pounamuSf Tikis^ Here- 
paraoasy Ac, are exhibited on the bier as a sign of his chiefainship." Paua, is the 
name of the Haliotis shell in New Zealand but in the Paciflc it is the name of the 
giant Trydacna shell. It would seem from the author's account that their valued 
paua ** like white quartz " is one of the white shell ornaments used by the Poly- 
nesians and made of the white Trydacna shell, which is very like quartz in 
appearance. See Appendix No. 4 as to Mahina. 

4. The word ara used here is explained to mean a stone. There are other 
traditions that Ngatoro, left a carved stone in the neighbourhood of Moehau. Ara 
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Taramai-noku.^ After the stone had been left, Tama-te-kapua asked : 
** What is the meaning of leaving this stone here ? '' Ngatoro' replied, 
*' Thou art left here, stone ! that thou mayest be embodied in the 
incantations of the descendants of the people on board this canoe, 
as a maurij or heart, or soul, in the invocations to ward off evil.'* 
When Tama' learnt that that was to be the mauri for all on board 
the Arawa, he conceived a desire to return to that neighbourhood and 
live there. So Tama' arose, and addressing the seventy chiefs said, 
'' Listen all of you, whatever part of this mainland our canoe may 
finally arrive at, I shall return here ; the mountain top yonder shall 
be my home." At the same time he pointed to the summit of Moehau 
mountain — ^whilst all the people remained in silence. He then added, 
" My body shall rest here in this place for ever." After this the canoe 
was detached from the island, and all on board the Arawa whispered 
to one another, some saying, *' Whenever our canoe reaches the land, 
hasten to arise and take possession of a portion, behold the example 
of our friend, who directly took possession of yonder mountain. ' ' Others 
said, *' 0, that was not the reason of his taking possession of this part 
as a permanent residence, but rather in consequence of the explanation 
in reference to the stone, that it should be our mauri^ for us and our 
descendants — that was the reason." Now let me explain ; there are 
five mauris in this island which are used (or invoked) in ^e prayers 
(or invocations) for defence against evils. The first is the stone left at 
Moehau ; the second is the manuka tree at Whakatane^ ; the third is 
the rengarenga (or lilly) on the altar, or sacred spot, at Whangara ; the 
fourth is the flint-stone which Ngatoro-o-rangi stuck into the summit 
of Tongariro which caused the volcano of Ngauruhoe to burst out on 
top of the mountain ; and the fifth is the altar, or sacred place, at 
Eawhia, Maketu, the name of which is Ahurei. 

To proceed ; the Arawa came straight on, (towards the south-east) 
and touched at an island off Ahuahu, or Great Mercury Island, the 
name of which is Eeponga, or Guvier Island ; here were left the cele- 
brated birds, Mumuhou and Takereto. The occupation of those birds 
is, to foretell the winds, the north-east wind, the signs of fine weather, 
the wind when the sea will be calm. 

The canoe then sailed on ; at daylight she was between Matarehua 
and Wairakei' and the shore was distinctly to be seen. Tama' at once 
sprang up and called out, ** That point tihere (Maketu point) is the 
bridge of my nose." Tia eagerly arose and said, ** That hillock to the 
south there, and hitherward to the mountain, is the belly of Tapuika."^ 
Hei, interrupted the proclamation of Tia by saying, ** From behind 
the mountain there, extending to that other range of mountains indis- 

in Tahiti means ** a hard black stone," possibly identical with the Maori Kara, a 
black basaltic stone. It is the only case I have heard of this word being nsed for 
a stone. Gould one get at the real meaning of leaving this stone on the island 
there would probably be light thrown on the means the Polynesians had of guiding 
their conrse across the sea. 

1. It is now called Takapon, and is celebrated for the hapuka fishing ground 
joit o£f it. Its English name is Passage rock. 

2. See " Ng^ Moteatea," page 26, for a reference to this manuka at Whakatane. 
8. Wairakei, is a little stream falling into the sea about half-way between 

Tanranga and Maketu in the Bajr of Plenty. Matarehua is on Motiti Island. 

4. Tapuika was the son of Tia, generally named Tapuika-nui-a-Tia, from 
whom the Tapuika people of Te Puke ti^e their name. 

19 
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tinsUj sen in the nortfa, is flie hOkj of my son Waitoha."^ Hei's 
possession thns extended noithwmids to Kaii-kafci. BotoniA could not 
be seen by them, so thai Taina4e-kapaA iras not justified in saying, 
«< Botoroft-nm-^-Kahn-fnata-momoe," or Gnat Botoroft-of-Eahu-mata- 
mome.* Bather is this proverbial saying eoneet, ** Botoroa-kite-a- 
Ihenga," or Botoroa-diaeoyered-by-Ihenga, as will presently be ex* 
plained.' 

The Arawa then entered the month of the river at Maketn, and the 
bows slanek the shore at Ongatoro.^ The stem anehor was then let 
go, hence probably the aUnsion to the stone in that place, ** thatisthe 
andunr of the stem." The painter of the bows was then fastened to a 
great rock, the name of which is Toka-paiore. Some of ns say that 
rock was the anchor, others say that the Arawa was upset on it. I 
uphold the latter ^eory, because the stone is native to the place 
according to my idea. When this had been done all the people landed. 

After a time Oro, Maka, and Uroika came to the oondnsion that 
they would proceed further south in search of lands, because all that 
disfoict had been annexed by the three men named above. At day- 
light therefore, they took the canoe, Ngatoro-i-rangi having gone on 
bMUtL, and sailed south. They discovered the Awa-a-te-atua river, 
and entered it, and landed above a place called Niao, where the canoe 
was draw on ^ore by the aid of the invocations of Ngotoro-i-rangi. 
The people then went away (inland), «.«., Eurapoto and others, whilst 
Ika and Mawete came in this direction (towards the west). Ika and 
his offspring Tua hastened their journey and came out at Lake Botoehu ; 
they crossed this, then followed along the side and came out at Boto- 
iti Lake, where Ika said to his ofbpring — "Behold thy dwelling 
place ; follow up to the end of this lake.'* So they went on, and came 
out at Botorua, where Tua settled down at the deep pool just under- 
neath Ngongotaha Mountain, at the end of the lake-shore beach. 

Ngatoro-i-rangi went byway of the Tarawera river until be arrived 
underneath Bua-wahia Mountain ; there he found a certain man dwel- 
ling whose name was Tama-o-hoi. Said Ngatoro' to him, " At what 
time did you arrive here ? " Within him, the heart of Tama-o-hoi, 
was fall of anger — ^not a word did he say in reply. Ngatoro' at once 
divined that the other was trying to bewitdi him. So he said — 
** I am well aware that you are trying to kill me and my spirit (Aau), 
but my spirit will not succumb to your incantations. You are of the 
Hapu-oneone, I am of Heketanga-rangi.'" Then the demon {tuffua) 

1. Waitaha was the son of Hei, samamed Waitaha-nni-a-Hei, and from him 
the Waitaha tribe, which still ooeupj that oonntry, deriye tiieir name. 

2. Eahn-mata-momoe was Tama-te-kapna's son ; see partionlars farther on in 
this narrative. 

3. The author however does not explain, bnt the history of the disooyery will 
be foond in Sir Geo. Grey's " Nga mahinga a nga tnpana," page 78, where it will 
be seen that Ihenga, Tama-te-kapaa*s grandson, claimed the disooveiy of the lake. 

4. The proper name of this place is Te awa-o-Ngatoro-i-rangi, it wasgiven by 
the crew of tae Arawa canoe on their arriyal, and was named after their great priest, 
or tohunga — Ngatoro-i-rangi. 

5. The word hau, is difficnlt to find an English eqaivalent for--spirit is 
perhaps as near as any, bnt it means more. Ngatoro's remark to the effect that 
his enemy was of the Hapaoneone->" the earthly tribe '* — whilst he himself was of 
the "Descendants of Heaven," is interesting, and illustrates the well-known fact 
that the Arawa tribes (descendants of those who came in the Arawa canoe) claim 
for themselves a divine descent through Tawhaki, who tradition says ascended into 
Heaven. The Hapuoneone is believed to be one of the original pre-maori tribes. 
Tama-o-hoi was a descendant of Toi-Kairakan-— so the author tells me — and his 
snoestors oame here in Te Ara-tawhao canoe. (See appendix No. 4.) 
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retreated backwards, plying his sorcery and repeating his incantations 
as he went. Thus Ngatoro' learnt the words of the incantations and 
spells (and was able consequently to counteract them) ; he called out 
— « Thou shall die by my hand immediately ; the power is mine that 
rests on all the people of my side.'* The man was alarmed at this, 
for he recognised the truth, that great power rested with Ngatoro* ; so 
he disappeared into the ground. Ngatoro* then proceeded on his 
journey. After he had left behind him the Paeroa Mountains, hb be- 
held before him Lake Taupo and Mount Tongariro, and he was seized 
with a desire to visit the lake and ascend to the summit of Tongariro. 
You have all heard this story before perhaps ? Nevertheless I will 
continue. 

When Ngatoro* arrived at the base of Tongariro, he at once 
commenced the ascent, but had only reached half way up when his 
body began io feel intensely cold. He however climbed on, and 
eventually arrived at the top, where he was nearly frozen to death in 
the snow. He then broke off a portion of his flint-stone — the other 
portion having been left at Moehau — and charmed it with a prayer ; 
it bored its way into the earth. ^ 

Now, as Ngatoro* climbed the mountain, his sisters, who had 
remained in Hawaiki when the Arawa left there, were troubled with 
anxiety on his account. Kuiwai went to Haungaroa and said, " Our 
brother is stricken with some calamity, let us go.** So they embarked 
on a block of pumice-stone, and after a time landed at Te-matau-a- 
Maui, or the Fish-hook-of-Maui, in the district of Napier,^ and thence 
travelled by way of the Titi-o-kura saddle and came out on to the 
Kaingaroa plains. Thence they went straight to Tongariro ; arrived 
there the volcano had already burst forth on the summit of Tongariro 
— i,e,, Ngauruhoe. 

Behold ; there are two most potent things left by Ngatoro-i-rangi 
entire in the world — that at Moehau and that one which fumes on the 
top of Tongariro. 

From Tongariro he and his sisters returned to Maketu, but whilst 
they were at Tongariro the Arawa canoe was burnt — the people being 
all away at Botoraa at the time. It was the companions of Ngatoro* 
who returned the Arawa to Maketu, after it had been left at Te-awa-a- 
te-atua. Tia was at Titiraupenga ; Hei was at Hikurangi mountain 
just inland of Katikati ; Oro, Ika, Mawete, Buarangi-murua, Uenuku- 
whaka-rongo-nga-rangi, Maka and Hatupatu were scattered over the 
face of the land ; Tama-te-kapua was at Moehau fulfilling his project of 
taking possession of that place. A sure sign (of some evil) came to 
Hatupatu at Mokoia, at Botorua. He at once dived under tne waters 
of the lake and came out at Ohau on the northern shore, and from 
thence walked to Maketu where he found the ashes (of the burnt 
canoe) quite cold. (By this time) Baumati — who burnt the Arawa 
— ^haa reached a point opposite Maungatawa." Hatupatu hastened his 
pace, and came out at Wairakei,^ and as Baumati drew near to 

1. The author, like so many nativie writers, knowing the story so well, often 
leaves the tale only partly told. It should be added to make the narrative com- 
plete, that the dashing of this charmed flint into the sammit of the mountain gave 
rise to the volcano of Ngauruhoe. Such is the Maori story. The heat of the 
volcano saved Ngatoro's life. 

2. The rocks lying off Cape Kidnappers, some 15 miles south-east of Napier, 
are said to be the remains of the fish-hook with which Maui fished up New Zealand. 

8. A mount, about 4 miles west of Tauranga on the road to Maketu. 
4. See note 3, page 235. 
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Mannganiii hill at Taoranga, East Head, ihe foimer oansed the earth 
to open by aid of his incantations, so that he could crawl along under- 
ground. He knew that the other would not otherwise be caught by him, 
so he went under-ground and came up at Panepane on the further side 
of Waikorire, on tihe west side of the mouth of Tauranga harbour, and 
awaited there the crossing of fiaumati. Here he caught him, cut off 
his head, stuck in a post, and left the head on top of it. From that 
time down to the present has that name Panepane^ been spoken of to 
the world, even to this generation. Behold, the burning of the Axawa 
was avenged : the payment of his sin was the sinner himself. 

So Ngatoro-i-rangi and his sisters arrived at Maketu, and looked 
in vain for the ancestral canoe, and cried at the loss of it, and for the 
waste of so fine a vessel. Said Euiwai, " I struck my foot against a 
branch of a tree inland there, my belief is that there is a large tree 
beneath the soil ; let it be seen to, it is not so very fax.*' Ngatoro* 
asked her, « In what place is it ?" The hand of his sister pointed to 
Eopunui. So Ngatoro', together with his son Tangihia, went to search, 
and found the heel marks (of Euiwai). They then dug down, and 
soon knew they had found a totara tree suitable for a canoe. The son 
then returned to fetch Euraroa, Uruika, Maka, Mawete, Tama-nui-te-ra, 
and Waitaha, and they all gathered together, fathers and sons, to 
rejoice over their find. Eurapoto was there also with his axe — he 
and Eahu, the second bom son of Tama-te-kapua, that is to say, 
Tuhoro was the eldest, Eahu came after. Tama-te-kapua, and his 
son Tuhoro, and the latter's sons Ihenga and Tama-ihu-toroa, were 
all at Moehau, at the land annexed by Tama-te-kapua. He had 
returned to that mountain to live there. 

So the company of chiefs went to work at the canoe, to hew it into 
shape, accompanying their work with incantations to hasten the com- 
pletion. The very master-hand that shaped out the Arawa was there 
— Eurapoto. When the canoe was finished, Mawete — he and Eura- 
poto were the master-builders — said to the company, ** Listen, my 
masters, I propose that we shall name this canoe Te Arawa, from a 
feeling of love towards our treasure which was consumed by the fire 
of this Eerewhaiti." (This expression was intended for the slave 
Banmati who burnt the Arawa.) Not a sound proceeded from the 
mouths of the thirty chiefs. Then replied their great and powerful 
chief Ngatoro-i-rasgi, who was the first-born of the first-born, that is 
to say, his father Bakauri was the first-bom of Tuamatua' the offspring 
of the Heketanga-rangi or ** Descendant of Heaven " ; this is the 
noble line of descent, Ngatoro-i-rangi and Tama-te-kapua, firom across 
the seas even to this island. All the descendants of these men know 
that most of the people of this island are the offspring of these men, 
they are of the ancestral line of the Heketanga-rangi. Behold, Ngatoro- 
i-rangi opened his mouth to all the chiefs and said, " Listen, my 
younger brethren, my parents, my children, I will reply to the 
words of Mawete, in which he expresses his wish to name tiiis canoe 
Te Arawa. This name is a very sacred name ; it was not we who 
applied the name to that canoe, rather was it your father and grand- 
father Tuamatua. Carefully consider that name of Te Arawa, it was 
the means by which we obtained all our possessions, that were longed 

1. Pane, means ahead; Panepane is a well-known place on the sand-hills, 
about a mile within Tauranga harbour on the western side of the entrance. 

2. Tuamatua, the old man left behind at Hawaiki, see page 231. 
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for by me and by you — everything that we wished for ; if it is to be 
(as Mawete wishes) I shall take those possessions by the road that 
leads to the principal altar at Te Hanhanganui. Behold, the power 
rests with me, with Hatupatu is another part, and with Tama-te- 
kapua another. As for this, by a woman was the tree found ; call its 
name Totara-Eeria (the totara dug out of the ground). Hence is the 
name of this canoe, Totara-Eeria. When it afterwards went to 
Hawaiki, the result was the battle of Ihumotomotokia. On its 
return, Ngatoro-i-rangi was followed up to Motiti Island, in the Bay 
of Plenty. The people sailed hither over the sea. Ngatoro-i-rangi 
called out to them, <* Anchor outside, let us fight together in the 
morning.'* To this the chief of the Tini-o-Manahua consented, so 
Ngatoro went to Matarehua to build an altar by himself so that no 
man might see him, and when finished he arose and offered his 
incantations to Maui, to Tawhiri-matea, to Eahukura, and at the 
same time called on Tangaroa of the sea to agitate, and cause the sea 
to be like a whirlpool. He also called on Maui to draw out the winds 
of Pungawere. So his call was responded to by those whose names 
have been recited. The people (in the fleet of Te Tini-o-Manahua) 
were overcome with sleep. At midnight appeared their destroyer, — 
the result was Maikukutea, the defeat at Motiti.^ 

The cause of the battle of Ihumotomotokia was a curse, the effects 
of which reached even this island. It was on account of the following 
words spoken to the sisters of Ngatoro-i-rangi : '* Is the firewood at 
Waikorora a pillow of your brother's that you do not bring it for 
use?"' The words were spoken by their husband, hence was the 
heart of Ngatoro-i-rangi pained. The result was, thousands of men 
were killed in payment for those words. It was long after the Arawa 
and other canoes had left that those words were uttered. So the 
sisters came, as already related, and told their brother of the words 
spoken. It was presumption on the part of that people to use such 
words, for their position was an inferior one, and during the residence 
of Tuamatua and his tribe in those parts they Uved in a constant state 
of dread. It was on account of this that Ngatoro punished them but 
lightly in their defeat at Ihumotomotokia ; but when they followed 
him to this island then the old man really showed his anger, hence 
the destruction at Maikukutea, at Motiti Island. 

All the people then settled permanently within the following 
boundaries, commencing at Te-awa-a-te-atua, thence by way of the 
Tarawera river, straight over Buawahia mountain, to Bere-whaka-itu 
lake, to Nga-ti-whakawe-a-Ngatoro-i-rangi,^ thence straight on to 
Bunanga on the Napier-Taupo road, where it turns to the west and 
passes by the south side of Tongariro coming out at inland Patea, 

1. The author has passed over with slight detail, the destruction of the fleet of 
Manaia of the Tini-o-Manahua tribe at Motiti island in the Bay of Plenty. This 
tribe followed Ngatoro-i-rangi back from Hawaiki to New Zealand to seek revenge 
for their defeat at his hands and those of Tama-te kapua in the battle of Ihumoto- 
motokia fought in Hawaiki. For fuU particulars see Sir Qeo. Grey's " Nga mahi- 
nga a nga tupuna," page 83, and yoL I. of this Journal, page 213. 

2. The enormity of the curse consisted in connecting the pillow on which the 
sacred head rested, with firewood used in the preparation of food, ever considered 
noa, common or unclean, by the Polynesians. 

3. Nga-ti-whakawe-a-Ngatoro-i-rangi, is the name of a group of large Ti trees 
(Cordylins AtutnUU) growing on the Eaingaroa plain, which the Maoris believe 
to advance and accompany any party travelling over the plains for a certain 
distance. 
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then straight on to Earioi, where it tarns and comes along by the west 
side of Tongariro, Titiraupenga, and Whakamaru moontains, by way 
of Maungaiti, then crosses the Tokoroa plains and follows down the 
course of the Waihon or Thames river, passing beneath Te Aroha 
mountain to Ohinemuri and out to Tararu at the mouth of the 
Thames, after which it follows the sea coast to the summit of Moehau, 
to the grave of Tama-te-kapua, and from thence follows the sea coast 
and closes on to Te-awa-a-to-atua. This is the proper boundary of the 
descendants of the chiefs (who have been mentioned) without including 
those who spread out to this place and that place — such as those who 
joined the Whauau-apa-nui tribe, where is to be found the firstborn 
line of Tama-te-kapua (whose descendant is the chief), Te-Eani-a- 
takirau, or those with Te Apatu and Kopu-parapara tribes of the east 
coast. However, my (ancestor) was the elder — Turirangi. Te-Toko- 
o-te-rangi was senior of all and was the ariki, Wahi-awa came after — 
with Te-Kani-a-takirau's tribe (are the descendants of) Te-toko-o-te- 
rangi. 

Now when Tama-te-kapua drew nigh unto death, he said to his son 
Tuhoro, ** Be very careful to purify thyself correctly * when thou 
comest to bury me, lest my spiritual influence should harm thee." 
But Tuhoro did not purify himself properly when he ofiGiciated on 
Tama-te-kapua, so he told his sous Ihenga and Tama-ihu-toroa that 
he was overcome by the influence of their grandfather, that he had not 
conducted the ceremonies properly. *' Hereafter, when you officiate 
for me, return your otaota, or wand, that your uncle — Kahu-mata- 
momoe — ^may conduct your purification. You will find your joint heir- 
loom, Eoukoumatua,^ hidden beneath the window of his home, it 
belonged to your own grandfather, Tama-te-kapua ; it is an ear-drop 
made of greenstone. During a quarrel between your uncle Kahu and 
myself, I tore it out of his ear. But I was sorry for it, and hid it. 
The torn ear (of your uncle) will be a sign by which you may know 
him ; do not delay your journey."* 

After a time Tuhoro died, and when the young chiefs had completed 
the necessary ceremonies connected therewith, they left Moehau and 
proceeded to Maketu, where their uncle, Eahu, Uved. They asked of 
some children, ** Where is the house of Kahu ? " This was shown to 
them, and they went straight on to it, leaving behind them the gateway 
of the fence of the pa, whilst the people of the other houses looked on, 
wondering why they did not halt at the fenoe.^ Arrived at the 
entrance of the house, they saw inside the stone enclosure where was 
the (sacred) pillow of Kahu. Ihenga at once got on to the pillow 
within the enclosure. The people called out in astonishment (at the 
transgression of the sacred place by a stranger) and said, *' Thy pillow 
has been trodden on by a man ! Whence can these men be ? *' The 
son of Kahu — Tawake-moe-tahanga — ^ran up, and there saw the young 

1. Whakapnta, the parifloation, Of cleansing irotn 6 state of iapu 6i Mfttriotiozi 
after contact with a dead body, with which were connected many karakias an 
ceremonies. The personal mana translated by " spiritual influence " for want of 
a better term was considered to be baneful. 

2. This celebrated eardrop of precious jade or pmmamut after being handed 
down through twenty generations, became^I believe — the property of Sur Geo. 
Grey, and has been, it is said, deposited in the Public Library, Auckland, by him. 

8. See Appendix No. 5. 

4. It was customary to wait outside a pa or village until invited by the inhab- 
itant! to enter. Only near reUtivea would dare to act as the young men did. 
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fellows sitting in the sacred precents ; so TawaJce halted and awaited 
the coming of Kahn, who on his arrival stopped at a distance thinking, 
" Whence are these men who are so hrave as to sit on my sacred pil- 
low ? " Ihenga knew what both Kahu and Tawake were thinking of, 
for he had seen the torn ear and recognised his uncle. He then placed 
the otaota or wand on top of the pillow, and arose and said, '* Approach, 
but let US greet presently ; here is the otaota of thy elder brother 
Tuhoro; take us to the altar and cleanse as.*' So soon as they heard 
this, the old man and his son began to weep, for they recognised the 
sons of Tuhoro ; so they cried over one another for some time. 

In the evening they were taken to the altar, or sacred place, and it 
was arranged that eight days should be the duration of the tapu ; for 
Kahu was aware that the spiritual influence of both Tama-te-kapua and 
his son Tuhoro was present, hence the unusual number of days of re- 
striction. In the end that spiritual influence was transferred to Eahu ; 
probably had not Tuhoro told his sons that Kahu should purify them, 
this spiritual influence of Tama-te-kapua, would have permanently 
remained with them ; so it was however, and hence the spreading out 
of the descendants of Ihenga to other districts. Another reason was, 
the eight days were not fully accomplished, when their sacred dwelling 
was entered by Eakara,^ daughter of Kahu, and sister of Tawake-moe- 
tahanga. The girl had seen the attractive appearance of her elder 
cousin Ihenga. In vain the father reproved her — the girl would not 
listen. He said to her, ** daughter ! do not desecrate the sacred 
house of your cousins, three days of the restriction are passed, five re- 
main ; after that, enter freely. This is the hurihanga takapou (lit. *' turn- 
ing of the mat,'* it means ihe last stages of the cleansing ceremonies) 
of thy uncle Tuhoro, the dimunition also of the spiritual influence, and 
the great sacredness of thy grandfather Tama-te-kapua, which has come 
to me through their otaota^ which they brought to me." (The name 
of the thing which is called otaota, is found in incantations or invoca- 
tions, it is the <* tree of life " to them, and the power and prestige of 
the dead is contained in it ; it is used in the invocations to ward off all 
evils of the world, and in invoking the Pae o Kahukura — ? the throne 
of the god Kahukura.) 

These were the words of Kahu to his daughter Kakara ; but her 
heart heeded it not being exalted by the attractive face of the young 
fellow Ihenga. And so their house was eventually £reed of restrictions, 
and then Ihenga and Kakara were married. There was bom unto 
them, first, Ta-ariki, and afterwards Puriritaua. Behold, then, Kahu 
and his o&pring dwelt permanently at Maketu down to the times of 
BangitUu, five generations after the arrival of the Arawa canoe. 



The ooumbncehemt of the wabs at Maextu, Bangiubu and Tb Pukx, 
uin>BB Tb MoEMin, obamdson of Tb Puhipuhx. 



In order to fix the approximate dates of the events heroin related, 
the following genealogical tables are inserted as supplied by Timi 

1. This WAS a Berions infringement of the laws of tapu^ that a woman should 
enter the saored honse when men were under the strict law of tapu or restriction. 
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were found Itrmg there imder their chief Tatahan. whose daughter 

1. Tia (of the Anvm eanoe) Pnnoha was mnidered by the new 

TapQika comers.^ Hence aioee the first war in 

^'^^ these parts. The desoendants of Tia, 

5. Ifar^haki '^^ ^^ raised an anny and fonght the 

BaaagiitosPtee invaders at Te Bninga, with the resolt 

7. Tatehan that the d^th of Ponohu was aTonged, 

Mara and PoDohn and the new power driven ont, and forced 

1. Some lew farthCT partieolatB of the mmder of Pimohn will be lound in the 
able work of onr lamented HoDoniy member, Dr. Ed. Shortlaiid, MJL, entitled 
"Traditions and Soperstitions of the New ZealanderB," page 16. Te Bangi-hon. 
whin and hie people belonged to the Ngatiaw» tribe, whoee aneestora eame here in 
m the Mata-atOA canoe. After their oeeopancy of Tkoranga thej took the name 
of Ngai-te-rangi, some members of which tribe liye there still. The author says 
that Te Bangi-hon-whiri migrated from Hakoranui to Maketn, and adds that it is 
well blown that Haknranni is sitoated between Te Kahs and Baokokoie on the 
east side of the Baj of Plenty. For referenee to this name see this Jonmsl, toI. 
n., p. 49 and also p. 100. I have osed the words "with a different power " above 
mme^an ooee, hot the ICaori equivalent means mnoh more— 4.e., people with 
aiff«eot tnditioiis, different gods, and different ancestors. 
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to migrate to Tauranga. (It will be seen from the marginal table 
that this event occurred in the 7th and 8th generations from the 
arrival of the Arawa.) 

After the above events another invasion of a strange tribe with a 
different power came to Maketu. Ngariki was the name of that 
people, and the Arawa tribes fought them, some fell on both sides, 
eventually Ngariki were beaten and scattered abroad. 

Again came another tribe and its own power to Maketu, named 
Ngati-whakahinga. In the meantime the descendants of Te Bangi- 
hou- whirl had increased greatly at Tauranga. Ngati-whakahinga were 
fought by the descendants of Tia and Hei and Tama-te-kapua, and 
this was a very severe war, neither gained any advantage. 

Then came another strange tribe, who came from the south-east ; 
the names of those people were Te Baupo-ngaoheohe and the Tururu- 
mauku ; they advanced on Maketu, where they found all the hillocks 
there occupied by the pas of Ngati-whakahinga. They were addressed 
by the chiefs of the Ngati-whakahinga thus : — « This people is dwell- 
ing here through conquest, beyond there are the people whose country 
this is, go, and fight with them and conquer their country for your- 
selves." The strange tribes agreed to this, and assaulted the Tapuika 
tribe, when Marukukere fell together with his cousin Tawake-hei-moa, 
the battle was fought at Omaro-poporo. (See genealogical table ante^ 
this was in the tenth generation from the arrival of Te Arawa.^) Sub- 
sequently these people fought again when the conduct of the war was 
assigned to Moko' — ^Moko' was greatly pained at the death of his 
uncles, Tawake-hei-moa and Marukukere; they were elder brother 
(and cousin) to his mother Puriti (see table ante). In the fight that 
followed, that people was beaten by Moko and the remnants scattered.' 
All this time Ngati-whakahinga remained in quietude (at Maketu) the 
angry feeling of Tapuika and Waitaha towards them had ceased, and 
botiki had agreed to cease fighting with one another. It was by the 
hands of that other interloping tribe that the chiefs of Tapuika fell. 

And so it came to pass that the Tapuika and Waitaha tribes, went 
constantly and in safety to Maketu (still occupied by Ngati-whaka- 
hinga) to obtain fish and shell-fish for food, and Ngati-whakahinga 
made return visits to Bangiuru and Te Puke making feasts and giving 
presents to the Tapuika and Waitaha tribes. Their relations were 
very amicable, so much so that the tribes intermarried with one an- 
other, and each tribe felt a mutual regard for the other. A report at 
this time reached the young chief of Ngati-whakahinga — Turanga-i-te- 
whatu by name — ^the son of the principal kametoa (commodore)of that 
tribe, whose descent was from Tama-te-kapiua through his son Tuhoro, 
by the male line down to Banga-whenua. It was through his (Banga- 
whenua's) wife that he was drawn to Ngati-whakahinga, she being 
related to that tribe, and the mother of Turanga-i-te-whatu, Hinetapu 
by name.* 

1. It is not clear whether this irmpiion of the two tribes named occnrred prior to 
Or after the fall of their pa Pukehina at the hands of Maraahaira (see yoI. II., p. 43 
of this Journal) but it is not at all unlikely that it was before, and at a time when 
the power of tnese two aboriginal tribes had not yet been broken by Maruahaira. 
The fall of Pukehina occurred about ten generations ago, as did the events related 
aboTCi 

2. See note at end of translation as to death of Marukukere. 

8. See the genealogical connection of Hinetapu, Jooxnal of the Polyneaian 
Society, toI. U., p. 110. 
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So Tnranga-i-ie-whaia heard of a beautifal girl of the Waitaha 
tribe, who was a virgin and daughter of one of the principal chiefs of 
the tribe named Te Moemiti — ^her name was Pare-hirangi. Her 
fftther was descended from Eahn' — ^his mother being a descendant of 
Waitaha. 

When Bangawhenna had satisfied himself that he (and Te Moemiti) 
were both descended from Tama-te-kapua — Tohoro being the elder son 
from whom he descended, and Eahn bomg the younger son from whom 
descended the father of the lady — ^he set out on his road, and finally 
reached the pa of Te Moemiti, named £btpaitataara. He entered the 
house of Te Moemiti at night and explained his errand, which was to 
demand Pare-hirangi for his son Turangi-i-te-whatn. 

Te Moemiti said to Bangawhenna '' Which isyonr canoe, and what 
your descent, down to yourself f " Bangawhenna replied, " We are both 
descended from Tama-te-k^pua," and then fully explained his descent 
to the satisfiaction of the other, who then gave his consent — he had 
been under the impression that Bangawhenna was a pure Ngati- 
whakahinga — so it ended in their children being married. 

A long time elapsed during which the two tribes entertained 
friendly relations with one another, when there arrived some canoes at 
Maketu from Motiti island.^ Ngati-whakahinga asked them, '* Where 
is this party bound for ? '* Turourou shouted out, '* It is I ! It is I ! 
Turourou. We are going inland for some knots of tawhara. ' '' The party 
then paddled away up ^e Eaituna river. Now, the Waitaha tribe was 
at Matarehua coming down stream to Te Karaka to catch fish as a 
rehsh to be eaten with their fern-root ; they met at Te Botoparera. 
It is true that the party of Turourou were going to gather tawhara 
when they met, and each party caught sight of the other. Te Moemiti 
told the chiefr of his party of Waitidia, that they should land. 
Ngati-whakahinga (or Te Patnwai tribe) probably did not see that the 
otibers had landed, so they did the same, and immediately there was a 
rush (towards one another) and " the teeth were grinning above the 
spears." Turourou, who had left his pouwhenua^ or battle-axe, at a 
distance, where they landed, had hardly caught sight of Te Moemiti 
with his spear four fathoms long, when he found himself transfixed by 
the spear ; as soon as he was wounded the rest fled. Hence is this 
battle called Waikekakeka.* The remnants fled to Tauranga. 

After this there arose another chief named Te Bangi-iri-hau,^ who 
boasted that he would take Te Moemiti. This fight took place at the 
pa of Te Tapuae, belonging to Makino (brother of Te Moemiti). Te 
Moemiti and he had joined their forces and both occupied one pa, Te 
Moemiti thought it would be best to fight outside, but Makino con- 
tended that they should remain in the pa, and here they were assaulted 
by the enemy. Te Bangi-iri-hau advanced from one side and Kaingiti 
from the other and the latter secured the tnatangohi or first blood ; 

1. Motiti Island was at that time oooopied by the Patawai tribe nearly related 
to Ngati- whakahinga. See Journal of the Polynesian Society, vol. 11. , p. 113. 

2. The tawhara is the female flower of the Kirkiet or Freyeenetia Banksii, the 
beantifol white waxy petals of which were esteemed a delicacy by the Maoris. The 
long green leaves are gathered up roand the flower to protect it in carrying and 
tied in a knot, hence the use of the word pona^ a knot. 

8. Waikekakeka, the '* stream of folly," no doubt so called on account of the 
foolish and unexpected fight between the two friendly tribes. 

4. Te Bangi-iri-hau belonged to tbe descendants of Te Bangi-hon-whiri, or, as 
they are now called the Ngai-te-rangi tribe. 
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then the elder hrother Te Moemiti jumped up, and Te Bangi-iri-hau 
'' rested in the middle of his spear.'* The enemy fled, the conquerors 
chasing and killing them. The name of this battle was Te ara-pakiaka, 
it was fought in a valley, and the dead reached midway up the cliffs. 
After two battles Te Bangi-hou-whiri's descendants had enough of 
fighting and returned to Tauranga. All this time Ngati-whakaMnga 
remained quietly at Maketu. 

Some time after the above events a dog belonging to the Ngati- 
moko^ tribe of Tapuika was killed by the Ngati-rere-a-manu sub-tribe 
of Waitaha. As soon as this became known, the latter tribe were 
attacked and two men killed in payment for the dog. When the news 
of this reached Makino and the Waitaha, they advanced to make war 
on the Tapuika tribe, and Waitaha was defeated with a loss of seventy 
men and Makino himself. The name of this battle was Te Bahui. 
The principal fighting chief of Waitaha — Te Moemiti — was at Botorua, 
on account of news ti^at reached him that his younger brother Wihau 
had been killed by Ngati-whakaue,^ in a fight on the beach at Te Opu. 
The escapees from the defeat at Te Bahui went straight to Te 
Moemiti to tell him of the battle lost by Waitaha. Ngauru, the 
mother of Te Moemiti, belonged to the Waitaha tribe, and his father, 
Ngatarawahi, to the Ngati-rangi-wewehi ;^ he was eighth in descent 
from Bangitihi. 

Then Te Moemiti organised a war party of Ngati-rangi-wewehi to 
avenge his relative's death, Nuku and Te Weu being the principal 
warriors. They advanced to the pa of Tapuika, at Te Paraiti/ and on 
their arrival Te Moemiti called out, '* We do not come to make war, 
but give me the head of Makino that I may cry over my younger 
brother." So the head was brought to him by Taura-herehere, a 
young chief of Tapuika, and it was set on a post whilst Te Moemiti 
addressed it thus : '^ Behold, my younger brother, in consequence of 
your mistaken guidance of the tribe and of its power you have been 
placed in the oven of a strange tribe*^ ; by me was our name preserved, 
as well as the tribe, the authority, and our lands." The reason of 
these words was a quarrel the brothers had about the death of Te 
Bangi-iri-hau, when Makino boasted that he had killed him ; so they 
disputed and threatened one another. Their father, Ngatarawahi, 
interfered, and reproved them, saying, ** Oh my sons, you and your 
younger brother, here is the judge of your quarrel, you shall both be 
taken to the tuahu (altar) to the Kaha, so that your feet may tread on 
it." So Ngatarawahi and Eairongoua took them there, and Makino's 
(omen) fell whilst Te Moemiti's stood upon the Kaha. They then 
returned to the courtyard of the pa and Eairongoua proclaimed to 
them the decision of tiie god as to their discussion, *< Your man was 
killed by your elder brother Te Moemiti.'*^ 

1. Ngati-moko, descendants of Moko-ta-tangata-tahi, see genealogical table 
ante. 

2. Ngati-whakaue, the tribe which now occupy Ohinemntu at Botorna. 

?. Ngati-rangi-wewehi, the tribe which lives at Te Awahoa north-west shores 
of fiotoma. 

4. Te Paraiti, the present village of Tapuika, near Te Pnke settlement, on the 
road from Tauranga to Maketu. 

5. Referring to the custom of preserving the heads of friends and foes, which 
was done by steaming them in a native oven. 

6. The narrative is a little obscure here, bat it is intended to describe the 
relegation of the cause of quarrel to the decision of the god by aid of divination. 
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After this Te Moemiti went to Botoma, and sabsequently returned 
with his war party as related above. Leaving the pa of Tapuika, he 
crossed over to Haikaipnkn. At the place where the path branched 
off to Te Tapnae, the pa of Makino's people, he barred it/ preferring 
to attach Ngati-rere a-manu, which tribe had dared to kill the dog 
which was the prime caase of Makino*s death. To this Nnka 
consented. So the war party came on, and fomid their enemies lying 
in wait for them. The war party dttdied forward on to the pa and 
scaled it, bat Te Moemiti felt that the people of the pa would escape, so 
struck with uplifted weapon, calling out, '* Hew them to death ; my 
heart sinks to hades, whilst his emerges to life.** One of his sons 
sprang forward and felled Te Namu, another rushed to the front and 
lolled Tuhuatahi and Whetu, but in the end the war party retreated. 
The despondency of Te Moemiti was not appeased, and he returned 
gloomily to Botorua. Two nights after his arrival he proceeded to 
Maketu to his own daughter, Pare-hirangi, who was married to 
Turanga-i-te-whatu. 

When he reached Maketu, and the numerous tribe of Ngati-whaka- 
hinga heard of it, they assembled in the courtyard of their son 
Turanga-i-te-whatu. Then arose Te Huakanga-o-te-rangi to speak, 
and to ask the reason of Te Moemiti being seen amongst them. He was 
followed by Whin, then by Wanawana, then by Tamahere, then by 
Bangawhenua. ^ey all spoke in the same strain. Te Moemiti then 
arose and spoke : *' Yes ! it is through affliction that I am seen in the 
aristocratic home of my first-bom Pare-hirangi, she who is the fall- 
ness of my own prestige. The first effort of my strength in this 
world was my war with Tapuika ; a dog was the cause, and those who 
killed the dog were killed by me. Whilst inland at Botorua I heard 
that Tapuika was about to descend (the river) to Te Earaka to set 
their fiahing-nets. This is all I have to say to you."' Up rose 
Turangaiti at once, *' Yes, I will gratify your appeal to us and our 
elders ; it is your first appeal to my power. Another thing, it is a 
great matter that the people with tiie power should hear from you 
(of your) abasement.*' And so all the chiefs of Ngati-whakahinga 
consented. 

Not long after, the smoke of Tapuika — who were mistaken in 
thinking that things were as of old — their former relations having 
been friendly, was seen at Te Earaka. The host of Ngati-whakahinga 
advanced, and were not seen by Tapuika until they were surrounded 
by the hundreds, and found themselves in their midst — all the sandhills 
were covered (by Ngati-whakahinga). Tapuika and Ngati-moko were 
sorely stricken, and their great diiefs killed, amongst them Toa- 
rarunga, whilst Te Eoata was taken prisoner. Te Moemiti called out 
to his son-in-law Turanga-i-te-whatu, *< Let us save that man's life." 
«For what reason?" asked the son-in-law. Te Moemiti replied, 
'' For generosity, his farther, Tarawhiti, was saved at Te BaJiui.*' 
So Tamahere fetched Te Eoata and saved^him alive. 

nsaally performed by sticks cast one against another after they have reoeived the 
names of the individuals interested. This is nsually called niu. The word Kaha 
above, is possibly the line on which the niu or rods are placed. 

1. To bar or close a road by placing a stick or branch across it was a sign to 
his followers not to take that road, in fact the doing so under certain oiroumBtances 
made such a road tapu^ a thing very frequently done, much to ihe inconvenienoe 
of travellers. 

2. The speaker leaves it to be inferred, that he thereby asked Ngati-whakahinga 
to join him in attacking the Tapuika tribe at Te Earaka. 
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Subsequently to this Te Moemiti returned to Botorua with his 
daughter, son-inlaw, and her parents, and after a long time Te Eoata 
was allowed to proceed to Haaraki Gulf to fetch a war-party to obtain 
revenge for his defeat. There came with him Te Puhi and Ahurei. 
When they arrived Ngati-whakahinga were separated in different 
places, at Te Eaokaoroa near Matata, at Whaka-tane, at Bangitaiki, 
and at Tarawera, none but old men were left to guard the pa at 
Maketu when it was assaulted by the war-party of Te Eoata. 

A long time elapsed after that and then the Pakeha arrived ; the 
year 1777 witnessed the last return of Captain Cook on his third 
voyage. Now, the reason why this country of Maketu was fought for 
again, was, that it might revert to the descendants of those who came 
in the Arawa canoe.^ 

This paper explains the truth of what has previously been said, 
that the descendants of those who came in the Arawa canoe spread 
out to all parts of Aotearoa or New Zealand ; but that which the 
tribes whose anscestors came in the Tainui canoe allege, to the effect 
that Whaka-oti-rangi came with them, is a mistake — she was abducted 
by Tama-te-kapua, and was the wife of Buaeo as has been related. 
These are the names of the men whose descendants went to distant 
places and left their offspring with other tribes. Tuariki was a des- 
cendant of Tama-te-kapua*s (fourth in descent from him) his offspring 
went to the south, and one was an ancestor of Te Eani-a-takirau, 
through Te Toko-o-te-rangi who married a descendant of Hauiti-a- 
taua. The younger brother of Te Toko-o-te-rangi was Wahiawa, 
who was father of Tama-te-rerewa and Turirangi — who was my 
ancestor. Afterwards came Hikairo whose descendants are with 
Te Whanau-apa-nui and Ngatiawa tribes. Puha-te-rangi was the 
last, his descendants are with Te Apatu, Te Eopuparapara and Ngati- 
Eahungunu, and Tauheki's descendants are with Te Whanau-apa-nui. 
By another of Turirangi' s wives, Bongomaihuatahi, was Apa-nui-haua, 
whose descendants dwell within the same limits. Tauruwao was 
sixth in descent from Tama-te-kapua and an offspring of Bangitihi, 
and his descendants are with Te Whanau-apa-nui. 

Tuparahaki was a descendant of Hei, his second marriage was 
with one of the descendants of Hoturoa of the Tainui canoe, and his 
descendants are at Taranaki which was the limit of his travels. Now, 
Ihenga, grandson of Tama-te-kapua went north to Eaipara and left 
descendants there, named Tamareia and Buangu.^ The descendants 

1. The author here refers no doubt to the final conquest of Maketu by the 
combined tribes of Te Arawa, in which Ngati-whakahinga were disposessed of that 
part of the country — and it reverted to the descendants of the original immigrants 
from Hawaiki — an event which occurred in 1836, when Te Tumu Pa, near Maketu, 
was stormed and taken with great slaughter. 

2. Our corresponding member, The Bev. Hauraki Paora of Eaipara, supplies 
the following names of the descendants of Ihenga, in that district. Both lines are 
remarkably short compared to those preserved by the Arawa tribes. The names 
of Ihenga's sons were Buangu, Tamareia, Tarakete, and Eumikumi, the descendants 
of the two latter are as follows : — ,. 

Ihenga » 



Tarakete Kumikami 

Tumupakihi Tamatepo 

Mihinga Mangakaraka 

Tana Buru 

Koangi Tu-orea 

Waerakau Tamaka 

Paora Kawharu Whanga-Eaipara 

Hauraki Paora Waimapuna 

Paora Eawham 



Haxiraki Paora 
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of Taxna-te-kapoa spread out to different parts of the conntry more 
than the others — to Hanraki, to Waikato, with Tawhiao — these were 
the descendants of Bangitihi, the fifth in descent from Tama*. 
Bangitihi has also descendants with Ngai-te-whata-i-apiti tribe, t.«., 
his son Tnhonrangi, whose sons were Mam and Hangaroa; their 
descendants are with Ngati-kahnngonn. The descendants of Ngatoro- 
i-rangi, did not spread so much to other lands, a few only went to 
Waikato and to places within the bonndaries which have been 
described as commencing at Te Awa-a-te-ataa, thence to Patea, by 
the west of Tongairiro, by Hanraki, and ronnd by Moehau. 

Now the statement which is made r^;arding the Ngapohi tribe 
that they are '* the plumes of the Arawa canoe/' is a mistake. I 
have heard that the expression refers to the plumes of their own 
canoe, and I have also heard that Pohi-moana-ariki was a man from 
whom that tribe derives its name, and who came in the Mata-atua 
canoe, which was taken by him and Taneatua and Bahiri to the north 
where the canoe was wrecked.^ Toroa (captain of the Mata-atua 
canoe) Weka, Hikaroa and Nniho, together with Toroa's daughter 
(Waiiaka) and his sister Moriwai remained at Whakatane. The 
following however I believe to be correct because 1 am acquainted 
with the well-known canoes that came over the *' great ocean of 
Eiwa." There were six canoes of our ancestors which came from 
over the seas, though some of the people's names who came in them 
are not known. The following are the names : — ^No. 1, Te Arawa ; 
No. 2, Tainui ; No. 8, Mata-atua ; No. 4, Eurahaupo ; No. 5, Toko- 
mam ; No. 6, Takitumu. I know all about the histories of some of 
these canoes, and am able to trace my descent from those who came 
in them. But enough, let my words end here.' 



APPENDIX. 

No. 1. The following infonnatioii has been sapplied by Timi Watft Bimini and 
Takaanoi Tarakawa, in addition to that given in the latter's paper. 

In Vol. L, page 221, of this JoumtUt Major Oadgeon giyee the names of chiefs 
known to have come in the Arawa canoe. The following list is confirmatory of it, 
and adds some additional names : — 

Tama-te-kapna (captain) Buarangi-moroa 

Ngatoro-i-rangi (priest) Hatupatu 

Hei Mawete 

Knrapoto Bongomaiwhaia 

Uroika Kawaori 

Ika Euraroa 

Tia Eawatea 

Maaka Tnhoro-mata-kaka, son of Tama-te-kapua 

Qro Waitaha «. «. Hei 

Bongopnmao Tuarotoroa , « Ika 

Cennku-whaka-Toro-nga-rangi Tangihia , « Ngatoro-o-rangi 

Tamata-te-ra-noi « « Tia 

There are six names in Major Gudgeon's list not mentioned in this, which 
makes, with these, 29 names of men known to have come in the Arawa, without 
oonnting the women or conmion folk. 

1. Ngapuhl— I think—will only allow this as part of the truth, and Ngatiawa 
daim that Puhi-moana-ariki conquered his way northward overland. 

2. The author has certainly left out the names of other well-known canoes, 
whose histories are as well preserved as his own, Aotea and Mamari for instance, 
besides others. 
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No. 2. The following are genealogies of many people mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paper, in addition to those given on page 242:— 

Tuamataa = Earika 
Houmaitawhiti 
1 Tama-te-kapua » 

I 



Tahoro-ma-ta-kaka 


Eahn-mata-momoe 


Ihenga 


Tawake-moe-tahanga 


Tuariki 


Uenukn-mai-rarotonga 


5 .Wahiawa 


5 Bangitihi 


Turirangi 


Eawatapua-rangi 


Tama-te-rerewa 


Pikiao 


Te Tawhiro 


Tutaki-a-koti 


Eapaa-i-te-rangi 


Te Heheu 


10 Te Amonga 


10 Ingo 


Te Auhi 


Paretira 


Umaroa 


Ngamakini 


Te Awhe-O'te-raogi 

1 


Te Awhe-o-te-rangi 

1 


Te Bangi. 2 Bimini 


Te Bangi-tu- 2 Bimini 


tuakoha 


akoha | 

1 


15 Mita TeBan- Timi Wata 


15 Mita TeBan. T. W. Bimini 2 Te Bimini 


gi-tuakoha Bimini 


gi-tuakoha 1 


TakairaMita MereWakana TakuiraMita M.W.T.Wa- H.Matehaere 


Timi Wata 


k ta 


1 Tama-te-kapua 




Tohoro-mata-kaka 




Ihenga 




Tuariki 




6 Wahiawa 




Turirangi 




Apanni 




Tukaki 




Eimihanga 




10 Tnakaka 




Tahei 




Te Kakapaiwaho 




Bangawhenua 




Turanga-i-te-whata 




15 Bauru = 

1 




Te Hihiko 2 Poto 


S Eetu 4 TaraWwa 


TeHihiko Mihimera Te Ngaro Takaanui Tarakawa 




Pirangi 



The future historian who attempts to write a connected history of New Zea- 
land under the old Maori regime^ will find much useful information as to the ances- 
tors of these various peoples in Vol I. of this Journal^ pages 212 to 232, and Vol. 
II., pages 109 to 112. 
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No. 8. The followiiig inddflnt in the hislory of the tribes, the story of which 
has been written above by Takaanm Tarakawa, has been sappUed by Timi Wata 
Bimini. The mcideut ocenzred in the times of Marnknkeie (see genealogical table 
page 242) who is referred to on page 243. 



Eo Hoimannka, he pa no Kahn. Eo 
te take i heke ata ia. a Eahn, i konei, 
mo tana patanga i te kori o Mam- 
knkere. I nga wa e timata ai te mahi 
knmara, ka whakamaua te ko ki te 
waha o te kori o Mamkokere, a, ka 
haria e te kori ra ki a Eahn ratoa ko 
ona iwi. Ea mohio a Eahn ki te tikanga 
o tana mea, he whakataka i a ratou ko 
ona iwi ki te oha i te knmara a Mam 
knkcare, a, ka haere a Eahn ratoa ko 
ona iwi ki te mahi i te knmara a Mam- 
knkere. Pena tona te mahi a Mara- 
knkere i nga tan katoa, he tukn i tana 
kori ki te tiki i a Eahn ma hei mahi 
i ana Eomara. 

I tetehi tan ka whakaaro a Eahu, he 
tikanga whakaiti tenei na Mamknkere i 
a ia, ka waiho tona tona kari hei tiki 
mai i a ia ki te mahi. Ea ki ata a 
Eaha ki etehi o ona hapa ; *' B pata 
mai hoki taaa knri ki te tiki mai i a 
taton, pataa iho tana kori.*' Ano ka tae 
noa ki te wa e takaa mai e Marnknkere 
tana knri, tona taenga o tana maia 
knri ra, patna iho ana e tana hnnga. I 
mnri ka haere mai a Mamknkere Id te 
arataki mai i tana knri, hopnkia ata 
ana hoki a Mamknkere, patua iho. 

Ea tnpn i konei te pakanga ; na 
Moko, i ngaki te mate o Marnknkere, 
ka mate nga iwi o Eahn, ko tona 
hekenga atn i konei, \igaro tonn atn. 
Eei konei kei te takiwa ki Maketu etehi 
o tana iwi nei ano, ko Ngati-ksihn te 
ingoa hapn o raton — no Tapnika katoa 
ana iwi nei. 



Hnimannka was a pa belonging to 
Eahn. The reason that Eahn migrated 
from these parts was his killing the dog 
of Marokakere. At the time of year 
when the knmara was harvested, Maro- 
kakere osed to fasten a wooden spade 
in the mooth of his dog, which carried 
it to Eaha and his people. Eahn nnder- 
stood the meaning of this, it was an 
intimation to lum to organise a 
company to come and harvest Marnkn- 
kere's knmaras, so Eahn and his people 
went and gathered in the harvest. 
Mamknkere continned to act thus for 
many years, always sending his dog to 
fetch Eahn to work at the knmaras. 

At last on one occasion Eahn began 
to think this cnstom was intended by 
Marnknkere to degrade him, by sending 
a dog to fetch him to the work ; so 
Eahn said to some members of his 
tribe, " If that dog comes again to fetch 
ns, Idll it.'* When the time came, the 
dog was sent on its errand by Marnkn- 
kere, and on the arrival of the intelligent 
animal at the village, it was killed by 
the people. Soon after Marnknkere 
went in search of his dog, so he was 
also canght and killed. 

Ont of this grew a war, dnring which 
Moko (nephew of Marnknkere) took 
revenge for his nnde's death, and drove 
ont Eahn and some of his people, who 
have since been lost. There are, how- 
ever, in this district of Maketn, some of 
Eahn's people, whose snb-tribal name 
is Ngati-kahn — they were all members 
of the Tapnika tribe however. 

Hnimannka is an old pa, not far from Te Paraiti, Te Pnke, Maketn. T. W. 
Bimini informed me that Eahn above mentioned was descended from the Waiohna 
tribe, who formerly occupied the Anckland Isthmns and built all the great pas 
there. The incident shows how slight a cause gave rise to a war in former times, 
this being the second case mentioned in this paper in which the killing of a dog 
caused the death of numbers of men. It also throws some little light on the 
intelligence of the Maori dog, about which we know so little. 



No. 4. On my asking the Author where he supposed Mahina, the finder of the 
Kuroif came from, seeing that he was in the country before the arrival of the 
Arawa canoe, he replies : ** About Mahina, his ancestors came to this country on 
board Te Ara-tawhao, the canoe of Toi-kairakan ; you must understand that canoe 
came here in very ancient days. Toi's food was eaten raw, such as mamaku (the 
heart of the fern-tree), pikopiko (young fern sprouts) and nikau (palm tree) ; he 
did not possess fire ; hence his name, Toi-kairakan (the wood eater). His genea- 
logical table extends far back to ancient times. From Toi' to my child there are 
twenty-fonr generations as shown in the table below, where is also to be seen the 
brandh to Mahina. Tama-o-hoi's ancestors also came in Te Ara-tawhao canoe. 
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Toi-kairakan 

Obomairangi 

Boarangi 

Eaiawa 

Bongotop6= 



Te Oneone = Te Hikirangi^ 



I 



Mahioa (who liyed in N.Z. at the 
time of the arrival of the 
Arawa). 



Tama-kotnka 

Te Bangi-tahana 

Te BaDgi-maramarama 

Te Bangi-i-waho 

Mota-rangi 

Tane-pawhero 

Wahi-awa 

Torirangi 

Tama-te-rerewa 

Te Tawhiro 

Eapua-i-te-rangi 

Te Amonga 

Te Hine-tapo 

Turanga-i-to-whatn 

Ngauru-o-te-rangi 

Tarakawa 

Takaanni Tarakawa 

Hipera Baam 

The above is however a very abort line from Toi' compared with others ; it 
suffices to show the belief of this section of the Maori people in the existence here 
of a branch of the Polynesian race prior to the great heke. 



No. 5. The author adds the following note in reference to the death of Tama- 
te-kapoa, and the mistake made by his son Tahoro in the ritual customary on such 
occasions. It is necessary to add perhaps that the omission of a word in a 
karakia, or a mistake of any kind, lead to the most serious consequences according 
to the Maoris' belief. In this instance the omission of certain words is believed by 
the Maoris to have been the cause of Tuhoro's death. 



Ae, ka mohio a Tama-te-kapua kua 
tata ia ki te hemo, ka mea ake ki tona 
tama, "Eia tika te whakaepa i taku 
mana, a, kia tika hoki te whdcaputa i a 
koe "— ara, horohoro — " to whakanoa i 
a koe " — mo te raweke, takainga, tanu- 
manga. Na, ka hemo, ka tanumia e 
Tuhoro a Tama-te-kapna. Na. haere 
ana ki te wai taka ai i a ia. Na,ko nga 
kupu enei i mohio ai ahau :^ 



" Tena tapn nui, 
te atua nui, 
Tu-mata-uenga, 
Eahukura i te Pae ; 
Maui-mua, 
Mani-roto, 
O Maui-pae, 
Mani-tikitiki-a-Taranga. 

Tapn nui, tapn roa, 

Ka whakahokia atn e an, 

Ki nga pae tna-ngahuru o Hawaiki, 

19 



Yes, when Tama-te-kapua knew that 
he was near his death he said to his son, 
"Be exact in the casting off of my 
spiritual influence, and accurately per- 
form the deliverance of thyself" — ^that 
is, the ' swallowing ' or * purification ' — 
** thy removal of the tapu or restriction 
from thyself," meaning in the huidling, 
wrapping up, and burial. So he died, 
and Tama-te-kapua was buried by 
Tuhoro. Then he went to the stream to 
perform upon himself the accustomed 
rites. Now these are the words as known 
tome— > 

The great sacredness. 

Of the great god, 

Of Tu-mata-uenga, 

Of Eahukura at the Step ; 

Of Maui the first, 

Of Maui-within, 

Of Maui-by-tbe-side, 

Of Maui-topnot-of-Taranga. 

Great sacredness, enduring sacred* 

ness, 
I return thee. 
To the tenth steps of Hawaiki, 
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Kei rein ngs Pn, nga Take, 
Nga Wen,nga Wananga, nga Tohu- 
nga. 

I tnpQ mai ai, 

Te Maori, 

Te Maori noi, 

Te Maori roa, 

Te Maori ka whakaea, 

Ea whakapota ki te whai-ao, 

Ki te ao-marama. 

Tena te whakapota, 

Na nga Po, na nga Take, 

Na nga Wen, na nga Tohonga." 

Na, ka tipoka i konei, ka mahoe tona 
matoa, a Tama-te-kapoa; ka mea : — 



(t 



Where are the Sooroes, the Origins, 
The Chief Priests, the Medioms, the 
Priests. 

Thos grows up, 

Thesool, 

The great sool. 

The endoring soul. 

The sool oprisen — 

It eomes forth to the world of being, 

To the world of light. 

This is the dellverenoe. 
By the Sooroes, hj the Origins, 
By the Chief Priests, by the 
Priests." 
Here he omitted one part, he left oot 
the name of his father, Tama-te-kapoa; 
and said : — 

"By the Priests, 
By me, by this disoiple 
Shall oome forth to the world of 

being 
To the world of light.** 
Here he ended. He shonld have 
said: — 

"By the Priests, 
By Tama-te-kapoa, 
By me, by this disoiple. 
Shall this son emerge, 
To the world of being. 
To the world of light." 
This is ^e reason that Tohorodied — 
he jumped over, or omitted part of his 
ponfioation. It was not very long be- 
fore Tohoro knew that he would die, 
so said to his sons, Ihenga and Tama- 
ihu-toroa, "When yon have finished 
handling me, strike a wand on my 
head, then take it to your uncle Eahu, 
so that he may purify yon from your 
tapu, then will you be delivered cor- 
rectly. It is the spiritual influence of 
your grandfather, of Tama-te-kapoa," 
which killed him, i.e., Tuhoro. 

The Horohoronga, or swallowing, alluded to above, was a part of the ritual for 
the removal of the tapu^ and consisted in the offering of the leaves in which the 
sacred komara was wrapped to the figures representing the ancestors, who were 
supposed to swallow them — hence the name. 

The word Pae occurs more than once in the above karakiat and is translated 
*' step ;" for I believe it to be a reference to the stone- faced steps of the ancient 
Maraes found in Tahiti, Marquesas and elsewhere, which were called Paepae, and 
on which the so-called idols, the visible representation of the gods, were kept. 
I have translated the word Mauri by soul : it equally means the heart, the origin 
of life, and the medium to which the tapu was transferred in certain ceremonies. 



Na nga Tohunga, 
Naku, na tenei tauira, 
Ea puta ki te whai-ao, 



Ei to ao-marama." 
Ea mutn. Erangi me penei :— 

" Na nga Tohunga, 

Na Tama-te-kapua, 

Naku, na tenei tauira, 

Ea puta nei tenei tama, 

Ei te whai-ao, 

Ei te ao-marama." 
Eoinei te take i mate ai a Tuhoro, i 
peke ko tona whakaputa i a ia. Eore 
rawa i roa kua mohio a Tuhoro kua 
mate ia, ka ki ake ra ki ona tama ki a 
Ihenga raua ko Tama-ihu-toroa, " Ei 
te oti ta korua raweke, patua he otaota 
ki toku nru, ka mau ai ma ta korua 
papa, ma Kahu korua e whakaputa, ka 
tahi ka oti tika korua. Eo te mana o 
to korua korona— o Tama-te-kapua '* — 
nana ia i patn, ara, a Tuhoro. 



THE POPULATION OF THE HAWAHAN ISLANDS. 

IS THE HAWAIIAN A DOOMED BACE? 
PRESENT AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. 



By a. Mabque8. 



IT is not oar inteDtion to discuss the recent extraordinary events 
which have made matters pertaining to the Hawaiian Islands of 
peculiar interest, especially those relerring to the population, but 
the purpose of this paper is merely to try, by plain statistical fetcts, 
to throw some light on the present situation and on the future 
prospects of the group, and of its aboriginal population. 



I. — ^Foreign Population. 

As will be seen in the general population table '' A," herewith 
annexed, drawn from the official census taken on the last day of 
December, 1890, the population now living on these islands, is made 
up of very heterogenous elements. 

In a broad way at the above date, it was composed: — 1st. of 
45*5 per cent, of Natives, pure or half-castes ;^ 2nd. of 80*74 per 
cent, of Asiatics, principally transient coolie labourers for the sixty- 
four sugar plantations ;' and 8rd. of 24*18 per cent, of all other 
foreigners and their direct descendants (Hawaiian-bom), this element 
including 9*57 per cent, of Portuguese labourers, and 4*57 per cent. 

1. By the term ** half-oaste," in this article, is meant any degree of crossing 
of Hawaiian with foreign blood, though it must be also understood that, as a rule, 
our half-castes are produced by Hawaiian mothers — ^pure or crossed — and foreign 
or half-caste fathers whatever may be the race or colour of the foreigners. Some 
half-caste men have married wlute ladies, but, outside of a few Portuguese, no 
white woman is known here to have married a full kanaka. 

2. Sugar is the main, if not the sole industry of the group ; nearly 276 million 
pounds (value 99,550,587) were exported in 1891, the balance of domestic produce 
exported being only about 9548,000. 
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of their young children bom here. In the total of this population, 
the American element is only a liliputian faction of 2*14 per cent, of 
the whole, or of 4*72 per cent, as compared with the Native element 
alone, who are the rightful owners of the country. And moreover, 
this small fraction of 2*14 per cent, is tax from being unanimous for 
annexation, while it is also nearly counterbalanced by the English, 
1*48 per cent., or more than balanced by the English and German 
elements together, 2*68 per cent. 

Under another broad point of view, the population is composed of 
49,872 foreigners of all kinds, against only 40,622 Natives. But here 
it is necessary to call special attention to the startling fftct — proved 
by the census (column of variations) — that the bulk of the foreign 
element is very far from being stable ; in the main it is transient, 
not settled, and therefore hardly entitled to a voice, or at least to a 
preponderant one, in the Government of the Kingdom. In fiEkct, the 
foreign element, as seen in the census, is composed principally of 
labourers introduced at different times for the sugar industry, the 
majority of whom cannot be expected to remain after the expiration 
of their labour contracts, as the country offers them but very little 
inducement for settlement. The census also elicits these facts : — 
1st., that while the pure Natives are decreasing, their natural 
descendants and successors, the Hawaiian half-castes, are rapidly 
increasing ; 2nd., that the Chinese, Portuguese, and all other 
foreigners, except the English, are decreasing in various proportions, 
while the Japanese, introduced within the last six years, have been 
up to the present time, pouring in so as to threaten to constitute a 
prevailing element in the near future.^ 

A rapid review of those various classes will make the matter still 
plainer. 

A. — The Japanese have all been introduced gradually since 1884, 
only 116 of them being found in the census of that date ; they come 
under a three year contract, at the end of which the majority of them 
return to Japan, so that their numbers in this country can only be 
kept up by fresh importations. 

6. — It would be rather difficult to state exactly when the first 
Chinese landed in the group, but they had gradually increased to 
1,200 in 1866 ; however, it was only after the impetus given to sugar 
by the American Beciprocity Treaty,' that they were introduced in 
large numbers, as laborers, and they reached their maximum (a little 
over 19,000) in 1889, since when they have decreased on account of 
the planters' preference for Japanese labour. Amongst the number 
of Chinamen now found on the islands, only a couple of thousand 
continue as plantation workers, the others have invaded many lines of 
occupation formerly held by Natives or white foreigners, and they 
constitute the bulk of household servants, washermen, retail dealers, 
tailors, shoemakers, gardeners, and farmers, especially rice growers. 

1. It has just transpired that, at the request of the planters who have suddenly 
decided to stop all further Japanese immigration, the provisional Goyemment are 
preparing to resume the importation of Chinese, to the amount of 5,000, a fact 
quite contrary to American principles. 

2. This treaty was granted by America to King Ealakaua through a sentiment 
of generosity, as a special favour and help to the decreasing Native race ; in reality 
it has benefited only a few foreigners and largely the Asiatics. 
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As snoh, they are stable as long as the country is prosperous or their 
business profitable ; but the dream of every one of them, is to return 
eventually to the '* Flowery Empire/' as soon as they have saved 
money enough. 

C. — The Portuguese were introduced direct from Maderia and the 
Azores after 1878 ; and from 486 at that date, rapidly grew to over 
12,000 (including their Hawaiian-bom children). But they have been 
steadily going away since 1885, as they have ceased to be in favour 
with the planters, who accuse l^em of being too expensive since the 
introduction of the cheap Japs; and they would now emigrate en 
masse, if they had the means and another handy place to go to. But 
the new stringent emigration laws of America and the general depres- 
sion in that country makes the matter more difficult for them. 

D. — Concerning the other foreigners, whether imported as laborers 
or free-emigrants, it can also be said that the majority of them are 
transient, as the principal object of nearly all of them, — from the rich 
planter and the thrifty merchant down to the poorest clerk or 
mechanic, — ^is to make as much money in as short a time as possible, 
and then go and enjoy it elsewhere. The only foreigners from whom 
might be expected a stable residence, are the owners of real estate, — 
but their number does not amount to many over a thousand, out of 
whom 177 only are Americans, while 169 are Britishers. And yet it 
is a faction of these transient foreigners, who clamour for annexation, 
and would fieun impose it by force on the stable classes, on the 
miwilling Natives, not for the good of the country, but for the benefit 
of their own transient interests. 

Outside of coolie labor, and of the semi-Hawaiians, the only 
noticeable factor of increase is that of the Hawaiian-bom foreigners. 
Herein might also be a promise of stability for the population, if they 
contained only the children of our bond fide permanent residents. But 
they principally include the children of the married laborers of various 
nationalities introduced for plantation work, the total number — 7,495 
— of this element being composed (as far as the census reports may be 
correct) of 4,117 children of Portuguese parents, 1,701 of Chinese and 
Japanese parents, 1,617 of white foreigners (principally Caucasian), 
among whom are the true settlers, and of 60 of other races. Out of 
the above total, as many as 6,797 are under 15 years of age, and 5,455 
under 7 years, and therefore of no account as yet as political factors. 
But even this element cannot be considered as stable for the future ; 
many of them may perchance remain in the country, which is theirs 
only through ** an accident of birth," but they would all go if their 
parents departed, so that as a whole, even this dass, although 
apparently a promising one for a growth of population, cannot be 
relied upon much more than the rest of the foreigners, whose raison 
d*itre is sugar, and who would rapidly leave the country if any calamity 
befell that industry.^ 



1. Already in 1S86, in a oritiqae on the cenBUS of the time, I called attention 
to tiie sad fact that any increase of population through imported laborers was only 
fiotitions, not solid, durable, of no use for the future of the oountiy, and could not 
awakoi or justi^r any genuine satisfaction; " if any critical period was to fall to 
these islands, a thing quite possible at the present age of <urises and general hard 
times, a general exodus of such laborers would in a few months leave the popula- 
tion down to the sole Nativei.'* 
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Politioally, this kingdom, through the good natured hospitality of 
the Aborigines, offers the extraordinary, unprecedented feature that 
foreigners are allowed the political rights of citizenship without 
beconung naturalised or taking allegiance to the country, this having 
been one of the unfair results of the revolution of 1887. However, 
out of the motley crowd of population, only the Natives and such 
foreigners that do not belong to the Asiatic races, enjoy the privilege 
of the ballot-box, the total number of voters being 18,598, only 687 of 
whom are Americans, against 505 English, so that the party who 
cling to American protection while they use their Hawaiian citizen- 
ship against the autonomy of the kingdom, form only 4*6 per cent, of 
the whole Hawaiian voters, or 6*6 per cent, of the true -native voters. 

Financially, outside of the money invested in sugar estates, and 
which is difficult to appraise correctly, the American element has little 
to boast about,'as it pays only 26*08 per cent, of the personal and real- 
estate taxes of the kmgdom, or, in their aggregate, only $788, 79 cts. 
more than the share of the despised Chinamen and Japanese. More- 
over, the composite and unstable nature of the whole foreign popula- 
tion, in which the Anglo-Saxon factor is so exiguous, does not afford 
the Government any promise of a steady financial status, since any 
movement of emigration among the laborers, would leave the produce 
of taxes down to the bed-rock of the native elements. 

From all the above hard facts, it is quite safe to conclude that the 
mere point, that the foreigner happens to outnumber the native, can- 
not allow the former any just preponderance over the latter, nor does 
it diminish the natives' sovereignty. So really, outside of their legal 
inborn rights, the native portion of the Hawaiian population being 
positively the only ones that are stable, permanent, are therefore the 
only elements worthy of being considered in connection with the future 
of the country, and with any measures that may affect its Government. 
The only exception that could be taken against this conclusion, is that 
it is useless to have any consideration for a *' doomed race," and this 
brings us to the vexed question of the natives' vitality. 



n. — Native Pofulation. 

Truly, the rapid decrease of the Hawaiian Aborigines within the 
last hundred years has caused it to be taken for granted that, like so 
many other uncivilised races suddenly thrown into contact with the 
white civilisation, this race was also condenmed to utter extinction 
in a very short lapse of time, an idea repeated as a certain fact by 
many would-be authorities who ought to know better. In reality, to 
formulate any such off-handed opinion on the question is merely a 
proof of presumption or prejudice, because the past decrease does not 
fatally warrant its continuance, and because the question is really a 
difficult one, even to the earnest student, owing to the lack of positive, 
trustworthy statistics. The Government censuses, and deductions 
therefrom, have never been reliable, or at least only so as approxima- 
tions, and the only rational way of checking and adjusting those 
official figures, viz, : by comparing them with the returns of arrivals and 
departures, and of births and deaths, is utterly unavailable, on account 
of the constant evasions of the custom and shipping regulations, and 
of the very loose system of registration, or Hat-civil kept here. Even 
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in Honolulu, this registration is very imperfect ; but in the outer- 
districts, and especially in such as are thinly populated with scattered 
inhabitants ; it is merely nominal, and quite a number of deaths, as 
well as of births, go absolutely unnoticed and unrecorded. 

However, there is a growing opinion among thinking men that the 
broad notion of the impending extinction of the Hawaiian race is, to 
say the least, premature. Several of the leading natives do not even 
hesitate to say that at the present time the harping on that erroneous 
idea is only a bugbear used for poUtical purposes by the small clique 
of foreigners, who want to override the native element, and con- 
veniently justify their policy. In other words, the sentiment seems to 
be orystalising that the decrease of the Aborigines has seen its lowest 
ebb, and that the tide has begun to turn ; so that, owing to the very 
prolific nature of their half-castes, the Hawaiians can no longer be 
expected to disappear, if they are at all taken care of as a nation, both 
sanitarily and poHtically. 

An enquiry on this matter may therefore be interesting, starting 
from the various findings of the official censuses, but taking them only 
for what they may be worth, and not going however further back than 
that of 1828, the first attempt at a count made by the Missionaries. 
The previous figures, based on a loose estimate by Captain Cook, are 
absolutely devoid of any scientific accuracy and value, and, moreover, 
various extraordinary causes — bitter wars and the great pestilence of 
1805 (the okuUj most certainly the Asiatic cholera) — contribated to 
make the decrease exceptional at that time. 

We shall thus obttun one table (B), showing the official figures 
embracing the pure natives and the Hawaiian half-castes taken to- 
gether, as a whole native nation ; and another one (C), differentiating 
the two elements, as divided since 1866 only. 



Table £. — Deobeasb of Natives. 



Cen- 
■oaw 
Yean. 


Total 


Total 


Total DecreaM 


Feroen- 


Yearly 

Mean 

Decrease. 




^ 


NatiT«8 

and 

Half-casteB 


of 

Hawaiians 

in 


taffe 

of 

Decveaae. 


Causes. 


1828 


• • 


142,050 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


1832 


? 


180,815 


9 yean 


11,785 


8-2 


1,8040 


? 


1886 


? 


108,579a 


4 . 


21,786 


16-6 


5,4340 


? 


1850 


1,9625 


82,208 


14 . 


26,876 


24-8 


1,1840 


olalii, measles 


1858 


2,119 


71,019 


8 , 


11,184 


12-8 


3,7280 


small-pox 
normal condition 


1860 


2.716 


67,084c 


7 . 


8,985 


12-4 ^ 


5621 


1866 


4,194 


58,765 


6 . 


8,819 


1,386-5 


leprosy, whalers, 1865 


1878 


5,456 


51,531 


6 . 


7,284 


12-3 


1,205-7 


loss, whalers, 1871 


1878 


10,888 


47,502 


6 . 


4,023 


7-8 


670-5 


normal condition 


1884 


86,846 


44,232 


6 . 


3,276 


6-8 


5460 


normal condition 


1890 


49,278 


40,622 


6 . 


3,610 


81 


601*6 


normal condition 



(a.) Inoloding the few foreigners then residing on the islands. 

(h,) Including 359 white children and 558 hall-caste children, but not includ- 
ing 168 white wives ; the total of adalt male foreigners being really 1045. 

(e.) Inelading the Chinese living in Honoluln. 

(d.) Owing to the above blander of counting these Chinese with the natives, 
the percentages of the two periods arc faulty, and I consider that the proportions 
would be more nearly correct at respectively 6*8 instead of 5-5, and 11-2 instead of 
12*4. 
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Table C. 



Oenmaei 
Yean. 


Total 
NatiT«fc 


In Fanoo. 


ilkermte 
FwYaar. 


Total 
HalfHsaatea. 


PodtiTB Inertau 
In Feriod. ParYaar. 


1866 
1872 
1878 
1884 
1890 


57,125 
49,044 
44,088 
40,014 
84,436 


8,061 
4,956 
4,074 
5,578 


1346-8 
8260 
6790 
9298 


1,640 
2,487 
3,420 
4,218 
6,186 


847 
933 
798a 
1,968 


1411 
155-5 
138-0 
356-0 




Offldal 2)eer«M« in • YauB 
13*9 par ocDt. 


46*6 par cent. 


1896 


80,000 


My Own Batimata. 


11,000 


My Own Brtimata^ 



(a.) 1 oontended in 1886, mad still maintain that this figore was enoneoas, and 
onght to be about 1,100. 



In a general way, the above tables go to show a total decrease, in 
67 years, of 107,614 natives — 75 per oent. of the whole amount — or 
taking into account the increasing Hawaiian half-castes, a loss of 
101,428, or 72 per cent., maldng an annual mean decrease of 1514 
people. Arguing on a similar rate, after the census of 1850, the Mis- 
sionaries announced from the pulpit the complete extinction of the 
natives within the 40 years now just elapsed ; whilst, on the contrary, 
half of the pure natives do still exist, tibeir yearly rate of decrease is 
considerably lessened, and there is a growing f&ctor of half-castes which 
they did not foresee. Therefore, the present conditions would seem to 
grant at least 80 more years for the total disappearance of the pure 
Hawaiians. But at the end of that same period, the Hawaiian half- 
castes promise to number at least, 50,000, perhaps 100,000, without 
taking into account the rapidly growing element of Hawaiian-bom 
foreigners, part at least of which can he expected to coalesce into 
them. 

None of the above figures however can be expected to carry all 
their apparent significance, for the reasons now to be more especially 
enumerated: 

1. — The last census is incomplete ; 

2. — ^It is erroneous under the respective headings of Natives 

and half-castes ; 
8. — ^It does not allow any estimate of loss from emigration. 

1. — The last census was ordered at a very late hour, and the 
superintendent thereof acknowledges that he had barely the indispens- 
able time necessary for appointing enumerators and giving them the 
necessary material, instructions, and explanations. It cannot there- 
fore be surprising that, in the distant districts, principally on Hawaii, 
Maui, and Eauai, many enumerators were incompetent or indifferent, 
or did not understand thoroughly their work, so that the people could 
not obtain the proper information to render complete and correct 
reports. The result of this is known among the leading natives to be 
that quite a number of Ebwaiians, grown-up people and children, has 
not been enumerated. 
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2. — The same argument applies to the returns of the half-castes, 
with more especially these two further causes of error : 

1st. That many real half-castes have been reported in the distant 
districts, as pure natives, who ought to be transported to the half-caste 
account. Anyone acquainted with the natives can testify that they 
very easily overlook any accidental admixture of foreign blood, and 
consider themselves pure natives when brought up exclusively by 
natives away from foreign influence ; moreover, — ^with the old native 
rule that the rank came from the mother and did not follow the 
father, — every person who has a Hawaiian mother is a Hawaiian to 
the full extent. In £Ghct, nearly all the present native leaders are half- 
castes in various degree, and yet are readily granted the influence and 
authority of fall natives. Therefore, — and if only by reason of the 
licentiousness of former years, — no well-informed man can hesitate to 
readily admit that unmixed natives must be considerably less tiban the 
number officially reported. A good illustration of this assertion, out 
of many to my own knowledge, will be the following : When a certain 
naval captain, in his exploring expedition, made the ascent of the 
Mauna-Loa mountain, he was escorted by a troop of natives from 
Puna ; during the trip, he took a fancy to one of the native girls, who 
nine months later gave birth to a boy, thus clearly a half-caste ; but, 
having been kept by his native parents in Puna, where he married a 
native woman and reared an unusually large family, this son and his 
children have been enumerated as pure Hawaiians. Yet, a gentleman 
a friend of mine, who knows this man and has seen portraits of the 
gentleman referred to, has always been struck with the characteristic 
resemblance of the son to his fatner. 

2nd. — Many enumerators seem to have been sorely puzzled on the 
question of the children of Chinamen married to half or three-quarter 
Chinese-Hawaiian women ; these most certainly ought also to be 
enumerated as half-castes, as it is a very noticeable fiEkct that the 
tendencies, tastes, ideas, and patriotism of half-castes, — ^whatever may 
be their degree and the nationality of the father, — always and most 
decidedly bend to their Hawaiian mother's side. Consequently, in the 
last census, quite a number of these cases have erroneously gone to 
swell the number of Chinese to the detriment of the ha]^-caste 
enumeration. 

From these various foots, it is safe to conclude that the figures of 
the last census are : 

Deficient as a general total for the natives ; 

Too large in the amount of reported pure natives ; 

Too gmall by two elements, in the number of half-castes ; and 

Too large in the amount of Chinese children. 
A more rigid and enlightened inquiry at the next census (1898), 
must therefore show more half-castes and less full natives than might 
be expected through the last returns, and will consequently prove that 
the reproductive power of the nation is still greater tiian tiie pro- 
portions hereinabove deducted from the census. 

8. — The third cause through which the results of all the various 
Hawaiian censuses do certainly give a wrong impression as to the true 
rate of decrease of the native element, is that they have never allowed 
the enquirer to make any difference between the natural decrease, due 
to the natural excess of deaths over births, and the artificial one, 
caused by natives leaving the country, whereby tibey may be lost to the 
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enumeration here, bat cannot be used to show or swell a tendency to 
a decrease in the race. 

To elucidate this point, it is necessary to briefly examine the 
probable causes and reasons of the recorded decrease. The following 
have been broadly mentioned, some of which do account for the unusual 
rapidity of decrease during some periods : the diseases introduced with 
civilisation, deadly epidemics of measles and small-pox, and later, 
leprosy ; to these may be added early intemperance and licentiousness, 
infojiticide, or more properly foeticide, sickness resulting from careless- 
ness in connection with the new modes of living, and clothing suddenly 
imposed by the Missionaries, the constant disproportion of sexes, and 
last, but not least, emigration. 

A. — Diseases : — The first disease introduced was syphilis, whose 
ravages cannot be expressed in figures, but are known to have been 
appsJling. It has fdso thoroughly debilitated the whole race ; the 
historian Jarvis mentions its recrudescence and virulence particularly 
on females, about 1842 ; but nowadays, especially since the last law 
'' to mitigate," it has lost much of its former prevalence and deadliness. 

Measles and whooping-cough were introduced in 1848, and are 
commonly acknowledged to have carried off one-tenth of the population, 
correctly making the rate of decrease of that period jump from 16 to 
24 per cent. Next came small-pox, in 1853, which killed about 8,000 
people and caused the rate of decrease to jump again to 12 per cent. 
Then followed seven years of normal conditions, in which the rate 
went down to about 6 per cent. only. Proper quarantine precautions 
in the future, oaght easily to preserve the race from any oUier calami- 
ties of that nature, if the Government are earnest in their professed 
desire to protect the natives. 

Leprosy, first observed in 1858, aroused public attention in 1864, 
and at the end of 1865, the settlement at Molokai was started with 140 
persons. Since then, up to July dlst, 1898, 4,782 persons have been 
sent there.^ These, however, do not represent all the cases that have 
developed here, many not having come to the cognisance of the 
authorities, and others, principally foreigners, having left the country. 
The spread of tiiis dfre disease is popularly attributed, in a great 
measure, to careless vaccination, and ttiere is no other way that can 
account for the number of children, native and white, who have 
developed leprosy without their parents, nurses, or attendants having 
shown any symptoms of the scourge. To leprosy must evidently be 
attributed a certain proportion of the native decrease since 1858 ; bat 
there is no plausible reason to suppose that its future effects may 
possibly increase the past or present rate of mortahty. 

No additional light can be gathered, on the respective influence 
of the various other diseases as £ftctors of mortality, by referring to 
the returns of the Board of Health, because these, outside of Hono* 
lulu, are merely nominal ; and even in the capital, the number of 
cases recorded as " unattended,** or ** cause unknown *' — ^and the tme 
causes of which are thereby not scientifically ascertained — is ao 
large that any percentage tables would be vitiated and useless. 

1. These are supposed to include about 150 white foreigners, but no record 
has been kept of the nationalities ; many are Chinese. 1168 lepers were living at 
Molokai, July 81st, 1898, and aoeording to Gk>vemment assertions, they are pretty 
near all the cases now existing, segregation being enforced with extreme severity, 
even at the cost of the Kalalau tragedy, in which one native. Koolau, kept at bay a 
whole company of foreign soldiers, with artillery (June, 1893). 
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It cai) only be mentioned that consnmption and Inng diseases are a 
large factor, and this can be asserted as a direct result of the sadden 
revolution in clothing enforced by the Missionaries^* But it must be 
borne in mind that the general sanitary conditions of the natives — 
even though they might still be bettered, to the advantage of the 
longevity of the race — have yet wonderfully improved during the last 
decade, especially among the half-castes, whose modes of living are 
getting to be more enlightened, cautious, and refined, and quite equal 
to those of the best foreigners. 

B. — Disproportion of Sexes : — The other causes enumerated were 
only very secondary, and their influence is waning", except that of the 
disproportion of sexes among the natives. The last census registered 
18,864 males agamst 16,072 females, out of the total 84,486. By 
referring to the figures of the previous censuses, the following table 
has been compiled : 

£zcB88 OF Males ovsb Fbikalbs, peb cent. 
1850 1868 1860 1866 1872 1878 1884 1890 
4*39 (?) 4-42 5*48 5*90 6'60 6*56 7-48 6-66 

It will be noticed that, except for the dip in the last census, this 
disproportion of sexes has steadily increased within the last 40 years, 
no data existing for the previous periods. Stranger yet is it to note 
that the same thing happens among the foreigners bom in the islands, 
though in a trifling smaller proportion, 4*82 per cent., the half-castes 
— the hope of our future — being the only stable class in which the 
sexes are about equally divided, with even a regular slight excess in 
favour of the females. But, what is more, if we take all the races 
together, in the proportion under 15 years only, then the excess of 
males is really 8-84 per cent., a point from which we can conclude 
that the said disproportion will continue in increasing rate for the 
future* This would lead us to suppose a climatic cause rather more 
than a racial one. Whatever it may be, the fact is here, and, in what 
concerns the natives separately, it must be admitted as striking, that 
the ordinary rate of decrease among them follows very closely their 
ratio of excess of males, thus proving that this same disproportion of 
sexes has been no unimportant factor in the past decrease of the race. 
Furthermore, the influence of this feictor is aggravated by every 

1. "The natives, both males and females, very soon learned to add the 
neoessities of fashion to the requirements of decency aa taught by the New Eng- 
land Pmitans, and from the early tunes when the money brought in by whalers 
circulated freely in the coontry, the natives used to spend all their earnings on rich 
dresses to out-do their neighbours in tiie then important event of going to church. 
From the light national costume, suited to the clunate, thev jumped to heavy silk 
dresses, heavy woollen clothes, shoes and stoddngs, beaver hats, etc., which, in the 
heat of the day and in crowded meetings, made them perspire freely and feel so 
uncomfortable that, as soon as they could return home, they would strip naked 
and seek relief in the cold winds or through-drafts, or tiirow themselves into the 
cold waters, thus bringing on themselves every kind of lung and rheumatic 
troubles." 

2. The Hawaiian Islands have never been naturally fertile, and in olden times 
the large aboriginal population only subsisted through dint of hard work. Infanti- 
cide must then have resulted as a matter of dire necessity, as it is in China ; and 
it is reported that as many as two-thirds of the children bom were systematically 
destroyed, either in the womb or after birtii, these last usuaUy bv being buried 
alive, often in the very hut of tiie parents. It is not to be wondered then that 
infanticide should have been the last of heathen customs to cede to christian 
teachings, and though now it is a criminal o£Fence extremely rare, yet some 
instances may yet happen, principally to favour prostitution. 
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marriage of Hawaiian women to foreigners. Thus, the last census 
reports about 600 of such marriages. This means 5 per cent, of the 
number of marriageable Hawaiian women. ** By such marriages, 
foreigners have been supplied with wives from a race which has no 
women to spare, to the detriment of the males of that same race." 
The only remedy to this would seem to be an importation of women, 
such as I advocated as far back as 1886, and which had been seriously 
contemplated by the late King Ealakaua. 2,292 women would be 
necessary to balance the Hawaiian males, and 428 for the Hawaiian- 
born foreigners. 

The next factor, intimately connected with the above, is the propor- 
tionate fewness of births and large mortality of infants among the full 
Hawaiians, in other words, the tendency among many of their females 
to barrenness, and carelessness in rearing. These circumstances were 
already recorded by Jarvis, and confirmed in 1860, when Superin- 
tendent Fuller of the census, noticed that the decrease of the native 
population was '* not owing to any unusual great degree of mortality 
among the people, but to the paucity of births.** This is probably due 
to the debauchery, licentiousness, promiscuous living and prostitution 
at all times prevalent among the people, and only natural and to be 
expected in a population in whom moral ideas were formerly so very 
different, and in whom at the present time, not only the male aborigines 
are in excess, but no less than 26,000 single men of other nationalities 
have been added as laborers since the Reciprocity Treaty, to pander to 
the rapacity of the white settlers ; and all this, without tddng into 
account the passing crews of numerous ships. 

And here, it must be said that there is a most erroneous estimate 
in the last census about the number of native women married, and the 
proportion of children they are supposed to bear. Out of 11,185 
native women of age, 7,556 (76*66 per cent.) are reported as married. 
Of these, 6,049 (not quite six-sevenths) are reported to have borne 
children, thus giving a rate of 4*7 offsprings for each mother, 54*07 
per cent, of these surviving. This would leave nearly 8 surviving 
children to each mother, and consequently ought to keep the popula- 
tion nearly stationary, instead of allowing the present decrease of 18 
per cent. But we must remember that, owing to the loose habits of 
the land, out of the remaining 82*84 per cent, of unmarried women, 
four-fifths live in concubinage ; this proportion may even be larger, 
because girls of the common people, especially in the towns and sugar 
districts with large laboring classes of aliens, frequently begin ^at 
kind of life at fourteen or even earlier, and are soon rendered barren. 
That this state of things is not revealed by the census, is not 
extraordinary, for two reasons: 1st — That cdiildren of unmarried 
women are generally recorded as belonging to some married sister or 
relation ; 2nd — That it is also covered by the fashion, at all times 
prevalent among the Hawaiians, to adopt, and call thdrs, children of 
their friends and relatives. It is therefore quite safe to say that the 
census ratio of children to each married frill-native woman is absolutely 
misleading. It would be much more correct to consider 90 or 95 per 
cent, of all the women of physiological age as actually married, and, 
by dividing among them the number of children actually bom and 
surviving, it would give for the average fertility of the present 
Hawaiian mother, from 2 to 8 children, less than half of whom 
survive, a proportion more in accord with the rate of decrease of 
population. 
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This cause of decrease might perhaps be greatly reduced by 
rational, practical laws on prostitution — instead of absurd legislation 
due to Missionary prudishness — and by legislative encouragements to 
large families. Such a supposition is corroborated by the fact 
that large families are not yet rare among the full natives who 
lead purer lives.^ It is further confirmed by the assertion of lead- 
ing natives, that, in the most remote, inaccessible districts, princi- 
pally in Kona and Puna, of Hawaii, KaJalau, of Kauai, etc., where the 
foreign, white, or Asiatic residents or laborers are nearly absent or 
reduced to a minimum, the number of young native children is quite 
noticeable and evidently on the increase ; in other words, where the 
lewd influence of white and Asiatic elements is less felt, the native 
women are more prolific and keep the population up, a fact full of 
meaning for a race reported as fatally dying out. This is practically 
confirmed by the census, which notes that in South Kona, the totid 
decrease of natives in six years has only been thirteen individuals, 
or 0-8 per cent. ! 

It is only justice, however, to note that the morality and chastity 
of the Hawaiian female has vastly improved in the last few years, 
which bodes good results for the future. 

C. — Emigration : — Now comes the most obscure factor of Hawaiian 
decrease, about which one can proceed only by conjectures, as all 
available official statistics fail to Uirow the faintest light on it, and no 
documents are known to exist, by which the number of aborigines 
could be ascertained, who did leave the country at any time, whether 
to return or not. Even of late, with our '* improved '' passport 
system, no separate record has been kept of Hawaiian travellers or 
emigrants, and no official document can show at any time how many 
native sailors are shipped on the foreign trade vessels. However, all 
collateral evidence proves that emigration has existed at all times, 
and that the Hawaiian's taste for adventures has been, in modern 
years, the same as it was in those remote periods recorded in their 
oral traditions, when they left in large bodies for other regions of the 
Pacific, and the last instance of which was the disastrous expedition 
of Bold, in 1829, with whom were lost 479 of the best men of the 
country.' 

Most of the modem emigration has been through the readiness of 
the aborigines to join any ship willing to engage their services. This 
began with the last years of the past ceutury, one Kalehua being 
taken to Boston in 1791, by a Captain Ingraham. Other Hawaiian 

1. A few examples will iUustrate the assertion, all of which relate to families 
whose parents are full natives on both sides. In Puna, one full native, Lono, 
boasts of 49 living descendants in two generations, a fact commemorated in the 
name of the last-born, Eahanaunui, " the big family " ; Eailihiwa has 83 living 
descendants ; Eahiki, 25 ; Bila (a native from Barotonga married to a pure native) 
has 27 living ; in Hilo, Eaelemakule, through two daughters, has now 29 descendants 
living; Kealoha has 9 children and 11 grand-children, aU young and healthy. In 
Kauai, a young native lady, Mrs. L. Opeka has already had 16 oMdren, 15 of whom 
are living. Twins are also no unconunon occurence among the natives. 

2. Bold was a turbulent high chief of Oahu, who was made Qovemor of the 
island by the Begent Kaahumanu. He squandered to his own account the 
treasures of sandal-wood piled up for the use of the Government, plotted against 
the King, and finally growing ashamed of his lawlessness, determined to reform 
and make up for his embezzlement. For that purpose he fitted out two schooners, 
the " Kamehameha " and the '* Becket," for an expedition to the New Hebrides, 
where sandal-wood had then recently been disoovex^. He sailed December 2nd, 
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Sftilors thus carried to New England about 1808 or 1809, were 
certainly the immediate cause of the American Missionaries being 
sent here, instead of those of the London Society, who started in the 
South Pacific. 

Their pleasant, cheerful temperament, their intelligence, ready 
adaptation to circumstances and willingness for work, soon made 
Hawaiian sailors favourites with navigators, and with the growth of 
the whaling business they were finally exported regularly every year, 
in large numbers. Old residents of Honolulu still remember the times 
when over 800 whalers were moored in that harbour alone, every one 
of which had some Hawaiian sailors on board. For a long while, 
between two and four thousand Hawaiians, all men in the prime of 
life, used to go off yearly, *' a great many of whom, says Jarvis, 
never returned." Mortality among them must have been fearful, 
from the hardships of that kind of navigation and the trying effects of 
changes from tropical to glacial climates. Those who did come back, 
the ** holokahiki " as they were termed, by their reports and examples 
of foreign habits, did certainly more for the immediate and wonder- 
fully rapid civilisation of the mass of the nation, than the lessons and 
hymns of the Missionaries, or at least powerfully helped the installa- 
tion of their teachings. 

For many years, no laws regulated the recruiting of these sailors ; 
but so many abuses were committed against them, so many were kid- 
napped, and so many failed to be returned according to the shipping 
agreements, that legislation was finally enacted, which was embodied 
in 1859, in the Hawaiian Penal Code, by which no Hawaiian could be 
shipped without the permission of the Government and a bond of $800, 
with security, subscribed in order to insure their return. But, even 
when these wise dispositions were in full force — or at least supposed 
to be enforced — many were recruited clandestinely, and a large number 
of youths, tired of Missionary schools, kept running away to ships 
cruising along the coasts — as they are doing even now-a-days — no 
official count of whom could ever be undertaken. Several of our 
present most intelligent and best educated natives are self-made men, 
who thus ran away in violation of the shipping laws, and had the good 
luck to be able to return when others could not. 

But many, even among those legally shipped, also failed to return, 
by being easily led to settie in other congenial countries, and, as far 
back as 1847, Jarvis mentions the existence of small colonies of 
Hawaiian settlers, amounting to over a thousand in Tahiti, Oregon, 
Peru, etc., with unknown floating numbers in Europe and America. 
A number of them took part in the American war and served with 
honour. That some of tiiese rovers were eventually taken with a 

1829, arrived at Botoinah, from whence he departed for Erroxnango, leaving the 
" Becket ** to join him later at the same island, which, however, he never reached. 
He must have been caught in a cyclone, which shipwrecked him on the reef of a 
district called Iwa, on Sawaii (Samoa). He and his companions landed safely, 
bat probably disgusted at the failure of his scheme, which put an end to his 
ambitious dreams in Oahu, he made up his mind to take allegiance to Malietoa, 
and settle in Samoa, where many of his descendants stUl bear his name. The two 
cannons, of Prussian make, which armed his ship, were still in the principal village 
of Iwa, at the time of the Hawaiian Embassy to Samoa (1886). The *' Becket *' 
left Erromango after suffering dreadfully from the deadly climate, and did manage 
to crawl back to Honolulu, a floating hospital, only twenty of the whole crew 
surviving, eight of whom were white people, who behaved shamefully to the poor 
natives. 
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desire to return to their native land, is attested by the necessity which 
has been found to keep, year after year, in the Hawaiian Budget^ a 
special appropriation ** for the return of indigent Hawaiians" ; but, 
for a few who did obtain such help, how many died far away, 
regretting the sweet country they had abandoned, and which their 
desertion had contributed to depopulate ? 

That this drain of Hawaiian sailors did have a powerful influence 
on the depopulation, two instances will suffice to prove. In 1864-65, 
the Confederate cruisers destroyed a large number of whalers, whose 
crews were sent to the nearest American ports. Several hundreds of 
Hawaiians are known to have thus been landed at San Francisco, who 
ought to have been returned to Hawaii. From Ponape alone, 98 
Hawaiian sailors had to be sent for, at Government expense. But 
many more, whose contracts for return could not be fulfilled, have been 
lost sight of and drifted to various settling points abroad. Now, it 
will be observed in table B, that, iu the following Hawaiian census, 
1866, the ratio of decrease suddenly jumped from the normal 6 to 12*4 
per cent., with no other cause to account for it, while a loss of only 
2,000 sailors is sufficient to justify this excess of decrease. In a 
similar manner, in 1871, a great disaster destroyed the whaling fleet 
in the Behring Sea, and, though over 1,000 Hawaiians were returned 
direct from Icy Cape, yet in the next local census the ratio of de- 
crease is again 12*8 per cent., without any other possible justification 
than the absence or death of 1,700 sailors, whilst the decrease falls 
back to the normal rate at the next period. 

To this first cause of emigration was added later another one, that 
of free departures, called away by some relative or friend who had 
previously settled abroad, or enticed by the Californian gold-fever, 
which caused a large exodus in 1848. Many of these emigrants went 
off with wives and children, but no official record exists of the facts, 
which can be ascertained only by speaking with some surviving 
parents. Nevertheless, this form of exodus grew at last so alarming 
that a law was passed prohibiting Hawaiians from leaving the 
kingdom. This has unwisely been repealed, and lately, the Mormons 
took advantage of it to allure at different times, about 200 people 
to go to Utah, where a village of about 90 persons still exists. It is 
fortunate that this movement did not extend, because the Mormons 
enticed especially those who had promising families and independent 
means, and who very foolishly went away with their money, wives, 
and children. 

That, as a whole, these two forms of emigration must have been 
very large, and quite an unnoticed but heavy drain, is moreover 
corroborated by the fact, that at the present day Hawaiians and their 
progeny are found within an immense area, not only in the Pacific 
and on its borders, China, Japan, the Philippines, Vancouver, Oregon, 
California, Mexico, Peru, Chili, New Zealand, and AustraUa, but also 
in Valparaiso, Bio Janiero, Philadelphia, New Bedford, New York, 
Boston, and various ports of Europe, principally England. The fact 
seems to be, according to the expression of an experienced seaman, 
that no port tu which whalers usually resort, is found without its 
contingent of Hawaiians, settled down or navigating, and generally 
thriving. They are also found in nearly all the South Sea Islands, 
both north and south of the equator, some voluntary emigrants, 
others sent by the Board of American Missions, as teachers of the 
Gospel, and principally at the Marquesas, Gilbert, and Carolines. A 
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few were reported as far as Guam and the Pelew Islands ; quite a 
number are employed on the various guano islands to the westward 
of Hawaii, and though eventually returning here, they are not 
computed in the census. Some went to Samoa, at various times, and 
especially during the alliance with that country (1886), and when 
they were expelled by MaUetoa (1889) for fear of leprosy, only a few 
came back here, others preferring to go to Tonga, Fiji, and other 
Melanesian Islands, where one is known to have acquired a small 
island, Matafaa, and another is reported well off among the Tonga 
chiefs. But the bulk of them, in small colonies, appear, now as in 
the time of Jarvis, to be on ike American coast, from Vancouver, 
Columbia Biver, Puget Sound, Oregan and California, down to Chili, 
married to Hawaiian, white or Indian females, many with very large 
families.^ Also quite a number of Hawaiian half-caste girls, married to 
foreigners, have followed their husbands abroad. 

Of course, no positive computation can be made of the total of all 
these emigrant sons and daughters of Hawaii, which is now variously 
estimated between three and five thousands. But the absolute loss 
to the nation here, in the last eighty years, from the various kind of 
absentees, I cannot estimate less than one-quarter of the whole de- 
crease. Thus it no longer can be denied that a goodly proportion of 
our depopulation must be attributed to other causes than deaths and 
local factors. But, fortunately, the emigrating tendency is now ex- 
tinct : very few have left the country within the last few years. The 
whalers, although on the ascendant again, no longer come here to 
recruit crews ; and such Hawaiian sailors as still navigate outside of 
the Inter-Island fleet are on board ships engaged in the regular clipper- 
trade between these islands and America, England, Germany, and 
Australia (^). These do eventually come back here, though they are 

1. Approxiniate figures have been handed to me by an intelligent and reliable 
Hawaiian seaman, which puts the present number around Vancouver, Burrard's 
Inlet and the Sound, at over 250, principally farmers or employed in the lumber 
mills, forests, and salmon fisheries ; many are well off ; one settlement is said to 
be named Hawaii. Some twenty years ago these settlers carried on quite a brisk 
trade ¥rith their mother country, sending down cargoes of potatoes, wheat, oats, 
fish, and other products of their adopted region. In Victoria, three families are 
known to be in very good circumstances. Around Portland and Astoria (Oregon) 
over 200. Several little settlements are found in San Francisco Bay, especially 
towards Sacramento, one location being called Honolulu ; these settlers are prin- 
cipally fishermen, and their total number must be 200. At the time of King 
Ealakaua*s trip to the States, and also when the present Queen made a visit over 
there, the San Francisco Hawaiians gave both of them enthusiastic receptions and 
made a fine display of numbers. When asked whether they had lost aU ** aloha " 
(love) for their native land, they replied that they had not, and would be glad to 
return, but that it offered no inducements, no chance to gain their living, so that 
having large families to care for, they had to stay where they were. In Peru, over 
200 live around Tumbez and Payta. At Talcahuana (Chili), the Hawaiians are 
estimated over 250, three of whom are doing a large business and considered well 
off. Around Sydney and Brisbane they are said to be more than 50, one Eawelo 
n^homson) is known to be master of a whaler from Sydney, quite wealthy. In New 
Zealand they are represented as clustering principally around Auckland, Mangonui, 
and Onehunga, over 80. In Japan, around Yokohama and Nagasaki, it is fair to 
put them down at 60. One has been known for years as a valued officer in the 
Chinese customs at Tien-tsin, others are in Hong Eong. One has just come back 
from Liverpool, after 10 years absence ; another returned from Tahiti. Each vear 
brings back some of these wanderers from other parts of the world after long 
absence. 

2. The Inter-Island fleet consists of 22 steamers ==4,306 tons (largest 609 tons, 
smallest 5 tons), and 25 sailing crafts = 1,096 tons (largest 147 tons, smaUest 4 tons). 
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not oomputed in the census. It can therefore be expected that emi- 
gration, as a cause of decrease of population, will have no further 
noticeable effect, unless unlooked-for political changes force the 
remnants of the Hawaiians to go and take refuge with some of their 
South Sea cousins. 

The Half-castes, the ** Hope of the Future/' — Now we come to the 
most interesting element of the Hawaiian population. For a long 
time, the half-castes were not taken into any account in official 
documents, being merely counted either with the pure Hawaiians or with 
the foreigners. The census of 1850 was about the first to mention, 
en passant, that 812 foreigners married to native women had 558 
children. That of 1858 states that, out of 1,811 foreigners then 
living in Honolulu and Oahu, 98 were married to native women and 
20 to half-castes. But it was not before 1866 that the half-castes 
were counted separately from the other elements. Table G. has 
shown how rapidly they have increased ; and here it must be said 
that, of the people who do freely return themselves as half-castes, 
nearly all have received the best education available here. The data, 
therefore, given by them to the last census enumerators are such that 
the official figures relating to them may be taken as the most correct. 
From these we gather : — 

1st. That the sexes are more equally represented : 8,101 females 
for 8,085 males ; thus giving the only excess (about 0*8 per cent.) 
of females we have in the national elements ; 

2nd. That more than half (55*4 per cent.) of our half-castes are 
yet under 15 years of age, and that only 278 out of the total of 6,186 
are over 45 years of age ; so that nearly all the females of that class 
are either still within the physiological age, or will gradually ripen to 
it, thus constantly increasing the number of probable child-bearers, 
and promising an infallible increase in geometrical progression within 
the next few years ; 

8rd. That out of 1,891 half-caste women over 15 years of age, only 
754 are yet married (54*21 per cent.), 728 of whom are already 
mothers (52*84 per cent, of the whole number of age) ; and these 
mothers have already 2,980 children, a ratio of 4*02 to each mother, 
out of which 71*60 per cent, survive. 

And yet these figures, however forcible, do not give a full idea of 
the true fertility of our haJf-caste women, since nearly all of them are 
only just beginning to bear.^ 

The fleet for foreign trade hi 1891 comprised 8 Bhips under Hawaiian flag (8,052 
tons), that made 21 trips (26,869 tons), and foreign ships that made 290 trips 
(247,988 tons), out of whioh 233 were American, 33 British, 9 Germans, 5 Japa- 
nese, and 10 various others. 

1. A truer conception of the capacity of this element will be obtained by 
some individual examples, selected at random : — 

The grandfather of Hon. S. Parker, ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, married in 
Waimea, Hawaii, a Eipikane, pure native, who bore three children, one of whom 
accidentally died without issue ; from llie other two have already sprung 103 
descendants, 90 of whom are living. One lady of this family had one child with 
a white husband, and 19 children with a native husband ; 

Hon. J. Cummins, whose American father married a pure native, has already 
22 living children and granchildren ; 

Hon. J. E. Bush, whose Engliish father married a pure native, has had 12 
children, by two half-caste wives ; 

Mrs. Brickwood, half-native and Indian, has had from an English husband 
nine children and 34 grandchildren, 40 being alive out of the 48 ; 

From J. Robinson (English), and two wives (one half-oaste, the other full 

ao 
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Moreover, a most remarkable &ct is that our half-castes are prolific 
in all the degrees of crossings, and also between themselves, contrary 
to the generally accredited opinion that half-castes do not breed with 
their own kind; thus two half-white sisters, Mrs. Eellet and Mrs. 
Smith, married to two half-white men, all still quite young, have 
ahready had, one, 8 girls all living, the other 7 boys and 1 girl, also all 
living. Furthermore, it is quite conspicuous that the superlatively 
prolific crossings are the half- white or luilf-Ghinese females married to 
Chinamen. Thus, the well-known rich Chinese merchant, Afong, had 
17 children firom a half- white wife, 16 of whom are living. In Hilo, 
Eamukai, a half-Chinese man married to a half-Chinese girl, both 
young, have had 17 children, and from some of these, in spite of their 
yet tender age, 19 more have already been bom, all living. And this 
peculiar kind of crossing is bound to become quite numerous in the 
near future. 

Our last remark about the half-castes. They generally keep the 
tall, strong build of body of the Polynesian race, and the females 
especifdly preserve the large, deep, black eyes, and long, straight, or 
waving black hair of their Hawaiian mothers. Moreover, they boast 
of being, as a rule, strong and healthy, bright and inteUigent — 
deformities among them being extremely rare. 

All the above facts and figures will be sufficient to show the strong 
vitality of the Hawaiian half-castos, and to prove what reliance can be 
placed on their fecundity and vitality for the prompt repopulation of 
these islands. If any kind of prognostic is allowable, it seems that in 
the fixture, the growing half- white grls will give more consorts to the 
foreign element, which is better able ito grant them the luxuries of life, 
the value of which they fuUy appreciate. This will oblige the corres- 
ponding half- white males to select their wives more from the so-called 
full native girls, thereby causing a more rapid disappearance of the 
native male, but doubly strengthening and inceasing the population of 
half-castos. 

natiye], have been bom 82 persons in two generations, 29 of whom are now living ; 

Tne celebrated John Adams, the first white man to serre Eamehameta I., had 
nine children of pure nat ive wives, from whom 43 descendants are now living, out 
of 49 in three generations, and yet several of his children died without issue ; 

An American named Stillman, by a full native, had six children, from whom 
followed SO descendants, 24 now living ; 

The Holt family (English father and half-white mother), now count, in the 
third generation, 30 persons living out of 81 ; 

Judge Wldemann (German), marrl ed to a full native, has eight children, only 
four of whom, married as yet, have already given him 20 grandchildren, all living ; 

Nahaolelua, a young pure native, married to a half-white girl, has already 
nine children, all living ; 

Eolomoku, a young half -white man, married to a full native, has six children, 
two of whom, quite young, have already had four children, all living. 

It would be useless to multiply such examples, which show that, with our 
young half-caste element, families of 10 and 15 children will be a common occur- 
rence. As a whole, the fertility of the females of Hawaiian descent with the 
superior races, is not only remarkable, but it has also served to disprove one of the 
physiologies^ scientific fallacies, which asserted that human or animal females, 
after intercourse with males of higher orders, always remained barren to their own 
males. I can give here a few examples to the contrary, merely suppressing the 
names of the white parties. Two full Hawaiiaji females in Eona — Kulana and 
Eeaka, and one in Honolulu (Eelula) — first msmied to white husbands, from whom 
they had no issue, bore afterwards six, four, and three children respectively, from 
native husbands. In Maul, Eailiino, with no children from a first husband (white), 
got five children from a second husband, and three from a third ; these two last 
fuU natives. Eanae, in Honolulu, had a child from a white man, and afterwards 
six from a native. Mrs. Ayer, also full native, had three children from a white 
husband, and then five from a native, Ac. 
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III. — C0MOLU810N. 
It will now be easier to venture an answer to our leading question : 
** Is THB Hawaiian a Doomed Bags ? '* 

The worst causes of the past extinction or decrease among the full 
Hawaiians have been shown to be waning, while their sanitary and 
moral conditions are constantly bettering. Therefore the past rapid 
decrease cannot be expected to continue, and — though the pure native 
may be bound to disappear eventually — it will yet take many years. 

But during that interval — if nothing interferes — he will have 
sprung up, like the phoenix out of its ashes, into a new life and a new 
nation, under the shape of the healthy, prolific, educated and civilised 
half-caste, just as thoroughly Hawaiian in sentiment as himself. 
Consequently, in so far as human intelligence can predict, the 
Hawaiian race seems doomed — not to extinction — but to a glorious 
transformation, and this transformation will not merely be, as Judge 
Fomander foresaw, a special Anglo-Polynesian race, but reaUy a 
powerful amalgamation to which nearly all the races of the earth will 
have contributed, by crossings similar to those out of which have 
sprung the mighty nations of England and America, and which we 
are told to be the rule in all Eali-Yugas, such as is our present period. 
All the Hawaiian needs for this is the preservation of his national 
independence, protection against foreign oppression and encroach- 
ments, and patriotism, common sense and prudence on the part of his 
native leaders. 

And all this makes more forcible the point stated at the start of 
this study, viz. : that the two portions of the native element being 
the only permanent factor in the archipelago, their civil rights and 
autonomy ought not to be allowed to be trampelled down to suit the 
ambition and lust for power of a fraction of white adventurers. 
Annexation to America can in no way excuse the usurpation, because 
annexation would be of no possible benefit to the Hawaiians, only 
detrimental — and because America, the land of liberty — for the white 
race — has nothing to be proud about the treatment of the weak or 
inferior races within its own borders, who are crushed, not helped as 
the Maoris are in New Zealand. And annexation against the free 
will of the aborigines and their heirs, would be an indelible stain on 
the hitherto pure escutcheon of the Great Bepublic. 

P.S. — Since writing the above, I have obtained the official available figures 
oonoeming the movements of the population since the last census up to July 31st, 
1893, and it may be interesting to refer to them here as a further proof of the 
migatory, unstable nature of the foreign inhabitants of this Archipelago, alluded 
to in § I. 

The arrivals and departures recorded by the Gustom-House since the census, 
up to July 31, have been as follows : Arrivals, 21,397, (including the Japanese 
laborers) ; Departures, 14,153 ; giving 7,244 excess of arrivals over departures. 
But if we analyse these figures we find an Asiatic increase of 8,146, ^hina 276, 
Japanese 7,870), while there is a decrease of other foreigners of 922, (Portuguese 
803, other whites, principally Americans 119). In the meanwhile the excess of all 
births in the country over all deaths can be estimated about 1,000 since the census, so 
that the total population of the group can be placed at 98,884, an increase of 8,894 
in 36 months. But we now have a total of 36,477 Asiatics, or 37*25 per cent of 
the whole population (Japanese 20,900; Chinese, 15.577), instead of the figures 
ffiven above of 30*7-^ per cent, existing in 1890; and even this proportion has 
increased since July by the farther arrival of a couple of thousand Japanese. 
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GENEALOGIES AND HISTOEICAL NOTES 

FEOM RARATONGA. 



By Tb-aia. 



PART m. 

THE following notes have been written by Te-aia, our correspond- 
ing member in Rarotonga. They are a continuation of papers 
on the same subject published in the first volume of this Journal^ 
which dealt with the migrations of Makea-Karika and Tangiia to that 
Island about 24 generations ago. These notes deal with migrations 
prior to those just named, and which appear to have come from Iva, 
or, as it is believed to be, Nukuhiva, or Hivaoa in the Marquesas 
Group. 

The Avaiki mentioned, is probably Savaii in Samoa, but it may also 
be intended for Hawaii of the Sandwich Islands, between which place 
and the Marquesas Group frequent communication took place about 
the epoch of these migrations. Te-aia has requested us to keep back 
another paper he has written, dealing with other lines of descent from 
the original immigrants, until he can supplement the information 
contained therein. 

Our fellow member, Mr. J. T. Large, while in Rarotonga last year, 
took notes of the names of the existing tribes and sub-tribes now 
living in the Island, which are interesting as they retain many of the 
names of the original immigrants mentioned by Te-aia ; they are now 
adopted as tribal names, according to Polynesian custom. These 
names are as follows : — 

HaptiSf or sub-tribes of the Ngati-makea (ariki) tribe: Ngaio, 
Karika, Vakatini, Yaka, Para, Ara-iti, Apai, Eamoe, Te-puretu, 
Te-ava, Te-rare, Tumataiapo. 

Hapus of the Ngati-tinomana (ariki) tribe: Tue, Eaiua, Pera 
Tapae, Makirau, Vaimutu, Tautu, Pakau, and Tahuhu-o-te-rangi. 

Haptis of the Ngati- tangiia (ariki) tribe : Tau, Tangiau, Taraare, 
Pa, Eoro, Tamatea, Tuakana, Ava, Anga, Ta, Kiriparu, Tamarua, 
Moate, Vaikai, Eainuku, Manava-roa, Te-aia, Uirangi, Nia, Te-ao, 
Noorangi, Te-rei, Raina, Te-puna, Eautai, Te-makeu, Pokia, and 
Paroro. 

The word Ngati, meaning ** offspring of," precedes each name. 

In the translation I have endeavoured to adhere to the Rarotongan 
text as nearly as possible, and have received much assistance from a 
translation kindly made by Mr. Henry Nicholas, of Rarotonga, and 
which avoids the abruptness of style of my translation, and of the 
original. Dr. Wyatt Gill has kindly looked over the translation of 
'* Nga tere i muri ake ia Tongaiti," and corrected both it and the text. 
The responsibility for any errors rests with me. 

8. Pebot Smith. 
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E TUATAPAPA ANGA TUPUNA TAMARUA, MEI AVAIKI 

MAI. MEI ROTO lA PAPA. 

I Papa ia ai e, e enna ko Avaiki. E ariki, ko Tn-te-rangi-marama — 
koia a Tu i Tahiti. Tu-te-rangi-marama, ko Tamama la i Barotonga 
nei. E tumu okotai to raton mei Avaiki mai ; e tae na mai ki Tahiti, 
koia a Tongaiti, e tae na mai ki Barotonga nei — ^ko tana Tongaiti^ rai. 

Teia to Tamarna nanga i Tahiti, ko Tn — ^koia a Pomare i Tahiti. 
Ea riro a Te-aia, e Tamama ei tupuna no Pomare i Tahiti. 

Teia to Tamama tnatapapa anga tupnna ki Barotonga nei : — 

1 Ko Tamarua-nai,* ka noo i te Taine, ia Aumea-ki-aitTi ; anaa tana : — 

= Otu-atu-rangi 

» Te-upoko-teteya a Te-oropa 

» Maevaran-ata 

s Kairoro-upoko* a Ati-naeke 

» Te-aram-o-te-rangi 

a Te-mearangi a lo* 

s Te-rangi a Mokue 

» Maine-iti-ati i Vaepae 

ss Tamaoni a Bonga-te-aoknra 

s Tamai a Makea 

= Marae-knra-te-amknra 

s Tepaero-ariki a Tauira-ariki 

s Te-uira a Taria-a-Makea 

» Nga-man-tapikipiki a Tamaiva 

» Pia a Tangiia-aa i Arorangi 

s Te-ei-tnpatapa 

~ Tepaera-ariki 

= Bfljagi-an 

sz Taomata 

a Tn-te-aua 

s Tepaeni a Te-aia 

SB Mata a Tamatea 

s Ukora a Tamakea 
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Tamama-okitini 

Tamama-pai 

Tamama-kea 

Tamama-yiritai 

Tamarua-okiraa 

Tamaraa-io-tini 

Tamaroa-taaaki 

Tamama-iine 

Tamarua-te-ariki-e-raka 

Tamarua-atero 

Tairi-ki-te-rangi 

Tamaraa-te-angai 

Tamaroa-miti-rima 

Tuariki 

Tamama-tei-vao 

Tamanxa-peikam 

Tamaraa-puangi 

Tamama-te-mato 

Putnoga 

Tamaiakan 

Te-oa-takiri 

Tamaraa-orometaa* 

Pitimani-orometaa 

Poritamiga 



Ko to Tamama ia nanga i Barotonga nei ; tei a Pomare te tnata- 
papa anga i tona nanga i Tahiti. 

Teia te an mataiapo i am mai ia raton, i mnri ake ia raton, ko te 
nanga o Naea.' E ui ariki anake raton i Avaiki — e Ngati-tongaiti 
anake raton. No reira i aere mai ei raton ki Barotonga nei — ^no 
Tongaiti. Teia to raton ingoa : — 

Ko Te-aia 
, Tamama 
, Eainnka 
• TongaitiT 

Eo raton tei tae mna mai ana ki te enna nei. 

Teia te ingoa o te an mataiapo i arn mai i mnri ake ia raton : — Eo 
Eiripam, ko Te-ariki-mana (koia a Vakapora), ko Eoro, ko Ara-iti, ko Ta, 
ko Apai, ko Manava-roa, ko Nia, ko Te-eiao, ko Tara-apai, ko Tai-ope, 
ko Te-tika, ko Tinorna, ko Tamatea, ko Tuakana, ko Noorangi, 19 
raton.' 

Te enna e noo ei to raton metua ko Naea, ko Arava ia i Panmotn. 
Nga tamariki kino a Naea, ko Tiori, e Tunatu.' A Tnnatn, ko Marietoa 
ia i Samoa. Eo Tiori, ko Pomare ia i Tahiti. 

Eo tana aronga nei tei tae mna mai ana ki mnga ki te enna nei, 
ko Barotonga. E ni ariki anake raton. Eo Tongaiti te ariki i rnnga 
ia raton.^' 
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Tbanslation. 

AN ANCESTEAL GENEALOGY OF TAMARUA, WHO 
DESCENDED FROM PAPA, EVEN FROM AVAIKI. 

The ancestor was Papa ; the land was Avaiki. The chief was 
Ta-te-rangi-marama ; hence is Ta of Tahiti. From Tu-te-rangi- 
marama also (descended) Tamarua of Rarotonga. Theirs is a single 
stem even from Avaiki ; it extends to Tahiti and to Rarotonga, and is 
named the Tongaiti (clan), the same (name) Tongaiti^ (pertains to 
both). 

This is Tamarua's connection in Tahiti, viz., Tu — ^whence is 
Pomare, at Tahiti. Both Te-aia and Tamarua were ancestors of 
Pomare at Tahiti. 

The following is the ancestral genealogy (of the family) at Raro- 
tonga : — 

1 Tamaraa-nni,* married a woman named Amnea-ki-aitu 
who had Tamama-okitini, who mairied Otu-atu-rangi 



10 



16 



90 



35 



Tamarna-pi^i 

Tamarua-keu, 

Tamanxa-viritai, 

Tamama-okinia, 

Tamaroa-io-tini, 

Tamaraa-taoaki, 

Tamarua-une, 

Tamania-te-ariki^e-raka, 

Tamarua-atero, 

Tairi-ki-te-rangi, 

Tamarna-an^, 

Tamaroa-miti-rima 

Taariki 

Tamanxa-tei'Vao 

Tamama-pei-kora, 

Tamama-puangi, 

Tamaraa-te-mato, 

Patnnga, 

Tomarakan, 

Te-na-takiri, 

Tamarna-orometua,' 

Pitunani-orometnai 

Poritaunga. 



Te Upoko-teteva, danghter of Te-oropa 

Maevarau-ata 

Eairoro-npoko,* danghter of Ati-ueke 

Te-amru-o-te-rangi 

Te-mearangi, danghter of lo* 

Te-rangi, danghter of Mokare 

Maine-iti-ati, of Yaepae 

Tamaom, danghter of Rongo-te-an-knra 

Tnmai, daughter of Makea 

Marae-knra-te-umknra 

Tepaem-ariki, danghter of Tanira-ariki 

Te-nira, danghter of Taria-a-Makea 

Ngaman-tapudpiki, danghter of Tama- 

iya 
Pia, danc^ter of Tangiia-an, of Aro- 

rangi 
Te-ei-tnpntnpn 
Tepaem-ariki 
Bangi-an 
Tanmata 
Tn-te-sna 

Tepaem, danghter of Te-aia 
Mata, danjghter of Tamatea 
Uknra, danghter of Tamaken 



The above is the line of descent of Tamama in Rarotonga; Pomare 
has the genealogy of his feunily at Tahiti. 

These are the mataiapos, or chiefis, who followed after them — ^viz., 
the family (or clan) of Naea.' They were all ariki (great chiefis) in 
Avaiki, and all belonged to the Ngati-tongaiti tribe. It was because 
of Tongaiti that they came to Rarotonga. These are their names : — 

Te-aia 
Tamama 
Eainnkn 
Tongaiti* 

It was they who first came to this land. 

These are the names of the mataiapos, or chiefs, who followed after 
them : — Eiripam, Te-ariki-mana (somamed Yakapora), Eoro, Ara-iti, 
Ta, Apai, Manava-roa, Nia, Te-eiao, Tara-apai, Taiope, Te-tUca, Tino- 
ma, Tamatea, Tuakana and Noorangi — nineteen in all.' 
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The land in which their ancestor, Naea, stayed at (on his way 
here) was Arava, in the Paumotu Group. Naea had two quarrelsome 
children named Tiori and Tunatu.' The descendant of Tunatu is 
Malietoa, at Samoa. Tiori*s descendant is Pomare, at Tahiti. It was 
the before mentioned company of people who first came to this land of 
Barotonga. They were all of them arUd or great chiefis, but Tongaiti 
was the ariki over them all.^ 

NOTES. 
Mr. Henry Nicholas has been good enough to supply the following 
notes explanatory of the above brief history : — 

1. Ko TongcUH e Tautika : Tongaiti and Tautika ; it is not dear about these 
names of chiefs (or gods), they are said to have arrived at Barotonga at some 
distant period, and were afterwards deified and worshipped. Ta-te-rangi-marama 
is allied in some way to them. 

2. Tamama-nai came from Avaiki to Matatera, at Iva, and from thenoe to 
Tahiti, finally settling down at iiarotonga. (At page 25, vol. I. of this Journal will 
be found a reference to the Island of Matatera, where it is stated to have been 
oonqaered by Ta-tarangi, an ancestor of the Tangiia tribe, of Barotonga. From 
the context it would there appear to have been somewhere in the Western Pacific, 
whilst Mr Nicholas' note makes it to be at Iva or Marquesas. The name Matatera 
is well known to Maori tradition as one of the places in Hawaiki from whence 
they came.) 

3. Kairoro-upoko, a daughter of Ati from Tahiti. Ati had three daughters 
named Eairoro-upoko, Maine-iti, and Puanga-ki-te-rangi. (This shows that four 
generations after the arrival of Tamarua, at Barotonga, communication was still 
kept up with Tahiti.) 

4. Mearangi a lo, was a daughter of lo, who is said to have been a younger 
brother of Tamarua-nui, a fact difficult of explanation, seeing that lo must have 
lived in the fifth generation after Tamarua-nui. 

5. Tamarua-orometua, still living in 1898, and has been ordained. 

6. Naea, was a son of Te-tumu, who dwelt at Matatera, at Iva, and who went 
from thence to Samoa, thence to Akaan in the Paumotu Group, and subsequently 
to Tahiti and Barotonga. 

7. The Mataiapo8 or chiefs named, were some of the followers or companions of 
Tamarua-nui in his migration to Barotonga on his second voyage. 

8. The 19 Mataiapos or chiefs named, did not come with those previously 
mentioned nor does it appear clear whence they came. 

9. Tunatu, a younger son of Naea*s ; he went with the latter on his voyage to 
Samoa where he remained and was adopted as an ariki, and became the ancestor 
of the present family of Malietoa, whilst Naea proceeded on his voyage to Arava, 
Tahiti, and Barotonga. (In neither Dr. Turner's " Samoa," nor Dr. Fraser's 
Genealogy of the Malietoa family, can the name of Tunatu be found— very probably, 
as so often occurs, he had a second name, by which he is known to the Saiuoans. 

10. Tongaiti was a god, and worshipped by Tamarua-nui — no doubt a deified 
man. ^t is very probable tiiat Tongaiti is the TongiJiiti often mentioned in old 
Maori <mants as a god, and is probably the originator of a clan or tribe which is 
known both in the Marquesas and Mangareva—or Gambier — ^Islands. Dr. Wyatt 
Gill also mentions a tribe named Tongaiti inhabiting the Island of Mangaia.) 



NOA TeBE I MUBI ASE lA TOMOAITI B TB TeBE O NaXA. 

Teia ano nga Tere ra : Ko Apopo-te-ivi-roa ; e tangata roa. No te 
Atu-apai aia ; e Tere tamaki tona. Na te tini o Iva aia i ta, mate 
atara. 

I muri ake i aia — iaApopo — ^kotetini olvaia. E Tere tamaki 
to ratou ; ko Nga-peinga te ingoa ; pou atu ra ia tini i a Eainoku, e 
Te-aia, i te ta, oki atnra tetai pae ki Iva, kua mate tetai pae. 

I muri ake ia ratou, ko te Marangai-riki ia te ingoa; na to 
tangata o Barotonga nei ia i ta. 
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Tela to ratou ravenga i kimi ei tautara ia raton ; kua tipa aere 
ratou i te rakau i roto i te ngai tamaki anga ; kua akarito mei te tangata 
nei te roa, e kua akarakei aere i te rau nru, e kua atn i te pare tamaki 
ki runga o te upoko ; mei te tangata ra te tu ; e oti ake ra ta ratou 
angaanga kua po. I taua po ra, kua aere maira te MaraDgai-riki e 
tamaki ia ratou ; kua tamaki akera ratou ia ratou ; e pou iora ratou i 
te taia, i taua po ra. Rare roa tetai i ora. Tei Avarua na taua kainga 
ra, ko te Ara-tu-pau te ingoa. 

I muri ake i tei reira, i tae mai ei a Tangiia ki te enua nei, e 
Earika. I kake mai a Tangiia i Vai-kokopu ki uta. I kake mai a 
Earika i Murivai ki uta. I noo a Tangiia ki Tauna-rangi, ko te ingoa 
ia i te kainga i noo ei aia i tona taeanga mai ki te enua nei i Nga- 
tangiia. E oro mate mai aia ki Barotonga nei. Te umuumu ra tona 
tuakana iaia, e ta kia mate. Tera te ara, ko te atava-kuru o to raua 
tuaine, o Bakanui, i keinga ia e Tutapu. Ka riri a Tangiia i reira, 
auraka a Tutapu e kai i taua atava-kuru ra ; ko te tumu ia i ta raua 
tamaki, i oro mai ei a Tangiia ki Barotonga nei. E oro mate mai, kare 
e aere mai ma te taoonga ariki, e kitea atu ei e ariki aia. 

I aere ua mai aia, ma nga tamariki ; koia a Tinomana, e Te-rei, e 
Pa ; e tamaiti rave aia na Tangiia. Ko Iro tona metua i anau ia aia 
i ako te ariki ia i Vavau a Iro ; ko te metua ia o Pa, e ariki tau Vavau 
aia, e nga mataiapo i aru mai iaia ; ko ratou tetai pae mataiapo e noo 
nei i roto i te enua nei ko Barotonga. Tei topaia e Tangiia ki tona 
ingoa ki te Ngati- tangiia. Kua kapiti mai aia i te aronga i aere mua 
mai ana ki te enua nei ei tangata nona, e kua akariro iaia e ana puke 
tamariki ei ariki ki runga ki te au mataiapo o Tongaiti e to Tangiia 
puke mataiapo kua tu okotaiia eia ki raro ake iaia. 

Teia te angaanga mua ta Tangiia i raye i tona taenga mai ki te 
enua nei. Kua auia i te marae ki Ayarua. E oti ake ra taua marae 
ra, kua topaia i te ingoa i taua marae ra ko Iti-aka-raua ; kua tuku a 
Tangiia i tei reira marae kia Kainuku, nana e tiaki ; kua akatu te 
rua ; e oti akera, ka topa a Tangiia i te ingoa ko Iti-anga-te-ra. Kua 
tukua a Tangiia i tei reira marae kia Kainuku nana e tiaki ; kua aka- 
pera a Tangiia i te au aereanga i tona au marae, e tae ua mai ki 
Ayarua, ma te tuku aere i te tiaki. 

Ko te au mataiapo na i tae mua mai ana ki te enua nei, na ratou 
uaorai to ratou au marae i akatu aere, e te ingoa i to ratou au marae 
ko te au ingoa rai i to ratou au marae mei Ayaiki mai e tae ua mai ki 
Barotonga nei. Ko te ingoa pu marae o to ratou ai tupnna ko to 
ratou ia i taoi mai kia kore ratou e ngaro. 

Te yai ake ra ia i Tahiti, e Paumotu, i tetai enua atu i teianei tua- 
tau ; kare ua e ngaro. 

Kua iki a Tangiia i nga tama ei ariki tetai, ei mataiapo tetai. 
Koia a Tino-mana e Te-rei, e ariki nd a Pa, mei Vayau mai ; ko nga 
tamariki ia a Tangiia. 

Kua akakoro ana a Tangiia, e iki ia Pa ei ariki ; kua tapae aia ki 
Pora-pora e raye i taua angaanga ra. Kake atura ki uta ki Porapora, 
kua rokoia maira e Tutapu ki reira ; kare atura taua angaanga ra i 
rayeia, kua tae mai oki te tamaki. Ko te oro maira aia a Tangiia ki 
Barotonga nei. 

Teia te Imens no tei reira :—" Ariki iki ua ki Porapora ka tuaxn- 
makina." 

Kua noo a Tangiia ki Barotonga nei, kua one i te enua nei. Kua 
tnpu te au i tona tuatau ; kua akatu aia i tetai ture : — " Auraka e 
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tamaki, e akaki i te enaa nei ki te tangata kia ki.'* Eaa akonoia tana 
tnre ra i tei reira tuataa — kare e tamaki. Kua noo te tangata ma te aa 
i reira ; mate atu ra Tangiia. 

I muri ake iaia kaa tupa mai tetai ariki kino mei roto mai i te 
oanga ariki, ko Bongoie tona ingoa; ko Arapan te ingoa o tona metaa 
vaine; e vaine aia na Makea-tia-ratu. E rima te marama o taua 
tamaiti ra kia Makea-te-ratu, e rima marama ki te tane keia — kia 
Tinomanga Bunanga. Kua anaa ki vao, topa iora te ingoa ko 
Bongoie. E maata ake ra taua tamaiti, riro atura ei tamaiti kanga ; i 
te pei aere i te tamaiti ki te toka, e te ta aere ki te rakaa. Eikiia atu 
ra e te aa metua vaine o tana au tiamariki ra taua tamaiti ra, ki te 
pnti. Mamae atura taua tamaiti ra i taua ingoa puti ra. Aere atu 
ra e ui ki te metua, i tona metua tikai ; kua akakite maira te metua 
vaine ki taua tamaiti ra i taua tuatua ra, " E, na Makea koe ; ko ton 
metua ia." Kua karanga atura te tamaiti ra ki te metua vaine, " E 
tuku koe iaku ka aere au ki toku metua." Aere atura te tamaiti e 
kimi i tona metua, ia Makea ; kitea iora e Takaia — koia te taunga ra i 
tei reira tuatau. Arataki atura ki roto i tona are, rave atura e tamaiti 
nona. Kua apii atura aia i taua tamaiti ra ki te au kino ravarai. 
Biro atura na taua tamaiti ra. Eaa, i taua rani tangata ra, a Tangiia t 
Koia te ariki i taia ai te tangata i tei reira tuatau, e keinga ia ai ; ko 
te tupuanga !a i te kino ki runga i te enua nei. 



Tbamslation. 
Thb Mioratioms aftbb ToNOAin, and that ov Naea. 

These were the migrations: — First, Apopo-te-ivi-roa;^ he was a 
very tall man, and was from the Atu-apai.* His was a war party. 
He was smitten by the host of Iva,' and died. 

After Apopo, came the host of Iva ;' theirs also was a war fleet ; 
Nga-peinga was the name (of the chief). That multitude was defeated 
by Kainuku and Te-aia. One part only of that host returned to Iva/ 
the rest of them were killed. 

After them came Te Marangai-riki,^ who was defeated by the 
people of Barotonga. 

This is the means they (the Barotongans) sought to strengthen 
themselves ; they planted in the place of battle a lot of posts, and 
made them of the same height as men, and armed them with Bau-uanL 
(feathers?), and folded warsinnet round their heads so that they 
looked just like men standing in ranks. By the time they had finished 
their work it was dark. During the same night Marangai-riki came 
to fight, and they made war on one another, and they (Marangai-riki 
and his party) were destroyed that same night. Not one of them 
escaped. The place (of battle) is at Avarua, and is named Te- 
aratupau. 

After the above occurrences came Tangiia to this land, together 
with Karika. Tangiia landed at Yaikokopu, and Karika at Murivai. 
Tangiia lived at Taunarangi, which was the name of the place he 
stayed at when he first arrived at Ngatangiia. He came to Bw)tonga 
(from Tahiti) through troubles arising out of the anger of his elder 
brother who wished to kill him. 

The offence (reason of the anger) was the Atavakuru (branch of 
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breadfruit) of their sister Bakanni, (the fruit of) which had been eaten 
by Tutapu.' Tangiia was incensed at this, and forbid Tutapu to eat the 
breadfruit. That was the cause of their quarrel, and also of Tangiia 
fleeing to Barotonga. He came in distress, and not with the equip- 
ment of an ariki^ so that it might be seen he was a great chief. 

He came with his children, that is Tinomana, Te-rei, and Pa ;* the 
latter was an adopted child of Tangiia. Iro^ was the real father and 
he was ariki of Vavau. And the mataiapos who followed him (Tangiia) 
are some of those whose descendants now live at Barotonga. Then 
Tangiia called them after his own name, Ngati-tangiia. He had 
joined unto himself the party who had arrived at this land before him, 
and made them his own people, and ho assumed to himself and his 
children the position of arikis over all the mataiapos of Tongaiti (who 
had arrived before him) so that he had under him everyone, as well as 
his own mataiapos. 

This is the first work undertaken by Tangiia on his arrival at this 
land. He built a marae at Avarua, and when he had finished it he 
named that marae Iti-aka-raua, and gave it into the custody of Eai- 
nuku. Then he built a second one, and when it was finished he named 
it Iti-auga-te-ra, and this marae he also gave into the charge of 
Eainuku to guard. Tangiia did the same during his journeys to build 
maraest even as far as Avarua, and assigned to each its guardian. 

The mataiapos who first came to this land built their own maraes 
themselves, and they called the names of those maraes after the maraes 
of Avaiki, which names they brought with them. The names of the 
owners of these maraes were those of their ancestors, that they brought 
them with them so that they might not be lost. They (those names) 
are still to be found in Tahiti, Paumotu, and other lands at the present 
time. 

Tangiia then set up his children, some as arikis, some as mataiapos, 
such as Tmomana and Te-rei ; Pa was a great ariki even from Vavau. 
They were all children of Tangiia. 

Tangiia had desired to install Pa as an ariki (at Vavau) ; he landed 
at Forapora' for that purpose, but no sooner had he got ashore at 
Porapora than he was overtaken there by Tutapu. Consequently 
that purpose was not carried out, because strife intervened, and 
Tangiia had to flee to Barotonga. 

This is the <* saying *' in r^erence thereto : — '* Set up an ariki at 
Porapora, he shall be overturned.'* 

Then Tangiia settled down in the land, and there was peace at that 
time. He made a law (as follows) : — '* Let there be no fighting, so 
that the land may be full of people.'* He taught this lesson con- 
stantly in those days, so that men remained in peace ; and then 
Tangiia died. 

After his time there grew up a wicked ariki, from out of the 
ruling family, whose name was Bongoie ;^° Arapau was the name of 
his mother, and she was the wife of Makea-te-ratu. Five of the 
months of this child were of Makea, and five of the paramour Tino- 
mana Bunanga. When the child was bom he was named Bongoie. 
After he had grown to boyhood he was given up to evil ways, throwing 
stones at children and striking them with sticks, &o. Then the 
mothers of those children reviled him, calling him a bastard. The 
boy was greatly pained by this name of bastard, and went to his 
parent, to his own mother, and she disclosed to him the truth, saying, 
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Oh, yon ftre by Makea ; he is your fiiiher." Thon said the child to 
his mother, " Let me go, to look for my &ther." 

He then went to seek for his £fttiier Makea and was seen by 
Takaia," who was the priest in those times, who led him to his own 
honse and adopted him. Then he taught that child all kinds of evil 
things ; and the child learnt them all. So this child became a trouble 
to the great tribe of Tangiia. 

He (Bongoie) was the chief who commenced the killing of men at 
that period, and likewise the eating of them ; then began evils and 
troubles in the land. 

NOTES. 

1. Apopo-te-ivi-roa was the anoestor of the Aitataki people, aooording to 
Williams, whose Island home is situated about 150 miles dae north of Barotonga 
It is most likely that this name is identical with the Hapopo known to the Maoris 
and whose name is frequently mentioned in their traditions. 

2. Atu-apai is here given as the name of an island, supposed by the Baro- 
tongans to be the Hapai group, near Tonga. Ati-hapai, which is that of a tribe 
known traditionally to the Maoris, is said by the Barotongans to be the name of 
a tribe dwelling in Hawaiki. 

3. The host of Iva. These people were evidently living at Barotonga before 
the celebrated migrations of Tangiia and Earika, a fact which was also learnt by 
Dr. Wyatt Gill and mentioned by him in his paper, in vol. n., " Beports of the 
Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science." There appear to have 
been two migrations of them, for we find, as stated in the text above, that after the 
repulse of Apopo by the *' host of Iva," a war party from Iva arrived, under Nga- 
peinga, and were defeated by Eainaku and Te-aia, who came apparently to 
Barotonga with the migration under Tamarua from Tahiti. 

4. Iva, From other references in this paper, and deductions from the history 
of the people, this place was either in the Panmotu Archipelago, or beyond it. If 
the latter, it is probably Nuku-hiva, or Hiva-oa of the Marquesas, from which group 
we know expeditions have sailed to the west, in the hopes of rediscovering their 
Havaiki. Dr. Wyatt Gill is of the opinion that the name Iva refers to the Mar- 
quesas. Te Marangai-riki is said to have come from Iva, and was defeated by 
Makea-karika and Pa-ariki. 

5. Tutapu, and his pursuit of Tangiia have been referred to in the Barotonga 
papers published in vol. I., page 73, of this Journal. The atava-kuru means 
literally a branch of the breadfruit tree. It was the custom in Barotonga in 
heathen times, and is so still occasionally, that in any land dispute, should the 
atava-kuru be taken ijne land is lost for ever. 

6. Tinomana and Te-rei were the children of Tangiia. He had three sons, 
Taau-o-te-rangi and those mentioned. Taau-o-te-rangi became ohidE of Avarua, 
and Tinomana at Arorangi (after being driven from Bangiatea — Matavera — ^for his 
despotism), and his descendants still govern there under the name of Tinomana. 
Te-rei became chief of Titi-kaveka, and his descendant is still the principid chief in 
that district. Taau-o-te-rangi was driven from Avarua and joined Ms brother at 
Arorangi, but was obliged to hold a subordinate position to his brother Tinomana. 

7. Iro, the Whiro of Maori tradition, is referred to in the first volume of this 
Journal, page 28. There can be little doubt tiiat he is the ancestor well known to 
Tahitian or Baiatean genealogies, as well as to those of the Maoris. See this 
Journal, vol. II., p. 29. 

8. Vavau. This is Vavau in the Tonga Group. (I think this is a mistake, 
and that it is intended for Bolabola, near Tahiti, the ancient name of which was 
Vavau. — S. Percy Smith.) 

9. Porapora is Bolabola of the Society Group, the ancient name of which was 
Vavau ; a name known also to the Maoris, sometimes under the form of Vavau- 
atea, and from whence tradition says Turi sailed when he migrated to New Zealand. 

10. Bongoie. This name is given by Dr. Wyatt Gill as Bongooe, as it is also 
in the genealogy of the Makea family, published in vol. I. of this Journal, p. 74, 
where he is shown to be the tenth in descent from Earika. 

11. Takaia was the man who caused the division in the Makea family, one 
part of which took the name of Te-au-o-tonga, the other that of Puai-kura. The 
original name was Taki-tumu, which was also that of one of the celebrated canoes 
which conveyed to New Zealand the ancestors of the East Ooast and South Island 
tribes. 
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ADDENDA TO THE TANQATA WHENUA. 

Table showing the position of Whiti-kanpeka with respect to the migrations to 
New Zealand, and to well known chiefs of the present day. Beferred to on 
page 209. Tamatea-pokai-whenua is alleged to have come to New Zealand in the 
Takitumu canoe; he belonged to the people named *' Te-hono-i-Wairua.'* The 
information is derived from Sir W. L. Bailer's address to the Native Land Court 
in 1882, at the hearing of the title to the Bangatira block of land, Bangitikei 
District. 
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Te«waihota= Hinehuanoa 


=sRaiigi-te ore (gre<it-great- 








grandsoD of Whiti-kaupeka) 










Pnka 


Tama-te-reka 


Toroiro =Irokino8 




Hikanni 


Manu-ka-hoka 


Tautahi asHinemanu 




Pupuke 


Putai 


Tarahe 




Tamakaokaonoi 


Te-klrikaingaere Ruaiti 




Te-hunga-o-te- 

rangi 
Teuku 


Taami 


Toha-o-te-rangi 




Tapulpotakao" 


1 Maihl Ngapapa, 2 Here- 






Niho 


wini Tawera 




Aperahama Tipae^ 


Utika Fotoka 


Ruta»Eawana Hunia 
Te-rinn=Hoani Mete 
Kingi 



1. From Hauiti, Ngati-haniti of inland Patea take their name. The present chief is Utika 
Potaka. 

2. Fro*T« Whiti-kaupeka, Ngati-whitl, referred to on page 209, take their name. 

3. Irokino is said to have i>een a son of Whiti-kaupeka, which seems hardly possible. 

4. Aperahama Tipae, the chief of Ngati-npa of Rangitikei. 

Kahnngonu is osually believed to be the father, not the brother of Eahnkuranui, as shown 
above. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 



44. Has it ever oooarred to any one of the students of the migrations from 
Hawaiki to gather evidence of the way in which they were oondaoted ? An inter- 
esting problem is the question of the size and capacity of the canoes, how built, 
how provisioned, and what sort of food was used. Is there any direct or indirect 
evidence in song or tradition on these points? Again as to the navigation of the 
canoes, what was the course; how were they steered, by star or otherwise? Is 
there a probability of a particular time of year being chosen when winds set in any 
particular direction or the weather was particularly favourable ? — B. M. Hamiltom. 

There is a good deal of information on these points to be found in various 
works relating to all branches of the Polynesians, but it has not — to our knowledge 
— ever been brought together. It would be a very interesting subject for anyone to 
take up; any help we can give will be gladly furnished. We understand that Dr. N. 
B. Emerson, of Honolulu, has made considerable progress in his investigations on 
these subjects, about which he wrote to the Society last year. See Note No. 18., 
page 191, Vol. I. — Editors. 

46. In Note No. 11. (Vol. I., p. 127) contributions were asked as to the origin 
of place-names. Mr B. E. M. Campbell supplies the following : — Kaiiwit is ue 
name of a stream about 8 miles north of Whanganui, N.Z., but this has not always 
been its name. A long time ago, a man named Mamoe, who lived on the East 
Coast of the North Island, set out in chase of a very peculiar fish which he 
discovered. It was a Eahawai, but differed essentially from the usual type in 
having a tree growing out of it. Mamoe chased this fish all along the coast and 
through Cook's Strait till he came to the above-named stream, where he cast his 
net, and from that circumstance the stream received its first name, Te Eupenga o 
Mamoe, or the fishing net of Mamoe. He failed however to catch the fish there, 
but succeeded at Waingongoro, some miles further north. Subsequently the same 
stream was the scene of a massacre of some people by a toua, and these people 
having been eaten there the stream received its modern name Eai-iwi, or " eat- 
bones." 

46. Very little is known of the history and traditions of the people of 
Botuma Island, situated about 400 miles to the north of the Fiji group. 
The following brief note wUl therefore be of interest. It is suppUed by 
our fellow member, Mr. H. S. Leefe, Besident Commissioner. "There is 
a vague tradition amongst the people of Botuma that they came from Samoa 
originally. The people are perfecUy straight-haired and have got Japanese 
features, but of course the prolonged intercourse they have had with 
whalers in the old days has completely changed the race, eveiy nation under the 
sun being represented in the half-caste population. The tradition is as follows : — 
A person named Boihu had a dispute with his grandfather in Samoa, and in con- 
sequence he, with his family, left those islands in a canoe, taking with him two 
baskets of sand. Two birds accompanied him, flying above his canoe, to pilot him 
on his way, and when they reached a certain spot in the ocean sufficiently distant 
from Samoa, they hovered over the canoe as a sign for Boitu to empty out his sand. 
Botuma was thus formed. His grand-daughter who was pregnant, was the only 
woman who accompanied him, except an evil spirit (a female) who invisibly took 
a passage in the canoe ; the spirit's name was Honite-mous. After some years a 
man named Tokaimua appeared on the island and by the advice of Honite-mous 
laid claim to it. A dispute arose over this claim, and it was finally agreed to settle 
the matter by each setting the other a problem, he who answered correctly was to 
be the owner. Boihu tried first, he took a large arum leaf, wetted it in the sea and 
put the wet side down on the sand, then turned it over and called on Tokaimua to 
count the grains of sand adhering to the leaf— tiiis he did correctly. Tokaimua's 
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torn oame next, he told Boihn to count the seas breaking on the reef; this of 
course was impossible. Boihu got angry and commenced to pull the island to 
pieces, throwing the fragments into the sea, thus forming the smidl outlying islands, 
and leaving caverns which are visible to this day. Honite-mous persuaded Boihu 
to f orgoe the work of destruction ; in disgust he left Botuma proper to Tokaimua 
and retired to a small outlying island to Uve, taking with him his grand-daughter 
— ^his grave is visible Uxere to this day." There are no clubs, spears, or bows 
amongst the people, nor are stone axes found on the island. The people are a 
quiet peacable race and have a great dread of the gaol ; crime is almost unknown. 
The chiefs have no power, and are only chiefs in name. 

47. Will the Editors kindly let me know in next issue of the Journal^ what 
were tibe ideas held by the Maoris as to the cause of the tides, that is before their 
contact with Europeans ? C. W. Adams. 

If Mr. Adams will refer to the note 3 on page 233 of this number of the 
Journal he will see that the Maoris believed the tides to be caused by a deep-sea 
monster called Te Parata, which in inhaling or exhaling his breath each time 
caused it to be low or high water. More on me same subject will be found in a 
paper written by W. Colenso, Esq., F.B.S., entitled " Ancient Tide Lore," published 
by B. C. Harding, Hasting Street, Napier, 1889. Te Wahsr-or Te Korokoro— o 
Te Parata, was believed to be a sort of maelstrom into which Ngatoro-i-rangi 
caused the Arawa canoe to descend on account of the evil doings of her captain 
— Tama-te-kapua— towards him. Editors. 

48. Mr. F. W. Christian supplies the following suggestive notes on Samoan 
matters. "The origin of Samoan place-names is rapidly becoming lost as the 
young generation care little or nothing for such studies, and the white residents do 
little towards encouraging the recital of old tales or myths. I am convinced that 
the etymology submitted concerning the place-names FaU-a-SiUt Satu-paitea and 
Fale-ula, is correct. Amongst the natives however their origin seems entirely lost 
and unexplained. I have two more observations to bring forward which may be 
worthy of notice : — 1. In the province of Atua in eastern Upolu Island the common 
*n' sound changes into *ng,' ex., Manono becomes Mangongo. This change is 
rapidly spreading westward, obscuring the word-roots and cUsfiguring the language. 
2. The following is a new suggestion for the derivation of the word Samoa, which 
is supported by Mr. W. Bobison of Safata, and which has ancient authority on its 
side, viz., Samoa is the contracted form of 8a-moana — " It was the ocean once." 
An origin by volcanic upheaval is thus claimed for the Samoan Group. 8. 
Whakaturia — a brother of Tama-te-kapua's and son of Hou-mai-tawhiti, a chief of 
Hawaiki from whence Te Arawa canoe came — ^is known in Samoa as Fa'atulia the 
name of a chief of the SafaJa district (Tuamasanga division of Upolu). It is also the 
name of a Savaiilady, the wife of Seumanatafa ihe governor of Apia (Tuamasanga). 
4. Whare-o-te-whiu. the Maori name for the constdlation of Scorpio, seems to be 
identical with Fale-a-Siu, a town in Tuamasanga. This illustrates the interchange 
of ' s * to * wh.* Compare Maori Tawhiowhio with Samoan Asiosio* 5. Wharekara, 
the ancient Maori name of the house of learniDg, or college, in which the youog men 
were taught the history and traditions of their tribdk, astronomy and other sciences. 
This compares with FaJe'ula, a promontory six miles westward of Apia. [The 
name of the home in which Uennku lived in Hawaiki was also called Wharekura. 
Editors.] 6. Te Uru o Manono. The temple or tribal meeting place of the Ati- 
Hapai tribe, according to Maori tradition, and which was burnt by Whakatau in 
revenge for the death of Tuhuruhuru (see " Ngamahinga a nga tupuna Maori," 
page 89). Compare with this Le ulu Moenga, the capital town of Aana and the 
meeting place of the chiefs. If the island of Manono in Samoa is meant, then 
perhaps Hapai is meant for Savaii [See note No. 2 to the article, ** The Migrations 
after Tongaiti and Naea," in this number of the Journal^ where Ati-Hapai is said 
bj the Barotongans to be the name of a tribe living in Hawaiki according to tradi- 
tion — Avaki of the Barotongans is very probably Savaii. Editors.] 7. Satu- 
paitea, a town on the south side of Savaii, Samoa. Possibly the meaning is "Here 
stood Paitea." Is it possible tiiat Paitea is the same as the Maori Paikea, who 
escaped the destruction of the young arikU in the disaster caused by Buatapu, son 
of Uenuku? 8. Samoan proverb: — Ua nofonofo-o d'u o A^e, See the story of 
Tiugilau and A'e, re TingUau's turtles. (See Dr. Turner's " Samoa a hundred 
years ago," page 110, also " Some Folk Songs and Myths from Samoa," Trans- 
actions Boysd Society of New South Wales, 1890). Tingilau killed A'e with horrible 
tortures. The above proverb implies the unconditional surrender of one who knows 
that he has sinned past all forgiveness. Nofonofo like Greek t^ofxai e^w 
implies sitting down as a suppliant. [The story of Tingilau and A'ei of Samoa, is 
almost identical with the Maori story of Tinirau and Kae. Editors.] 
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PEOCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 



A meeiii^ of the Oomieatns held in WeDmgloii od the 11th November, 1893. 

Iiette i Bw ere read fram — 1, H. Talnainii Tankmvm, thanks for ^pointment as 
CSotreopoDding Member; 8, Soci6t^ Neochaftdoiae de Gtegraphie, asking for 
ezehaageof^blieaiions; 3, H> Swithenbank, ramgning membcarship alter 81st Dee. , 
18% ; 4, Frof. M^ MlOler, thanks for appointment as Honoraij Member ; 6, 
Idteraiy and Historical Sodety of Qoebeo, asking for exchange of pnUicatioiis. 

The following new Members were elected : — 181, A. W. Maokay, Nukualofa, 
IVmga Islands. 182, Ber. T. SmaiH, B.A.,Nikaiiia, Epi, New Hebrides. 183, H. 
GoOej Maieh, M.D., F.8.A., Bochdale, England. 

The following papers were received: — 66, Te hoenga mud o Te Arawa, H. T. 
Tarakawa. 67, The Polfiiegiam, PoMtive, Harold ^^lliams. 68, NukutawhiH, 
Hamiora KingL 69, The Maori Polity of Banianga, by F. J. Moss (through His 
Bzodleney the Governor). 

Books received : — 96, Catalogues of Sir O. Qreg'* Librarg depoeited at Cape- 
town lAhrary. Y6L H., Part 1, "Anstialian Langoages." VoL H., Part 2, 
"Papmm Langoages." From Jndge Mackay. 97, Beuae MemnutU de Vecole 
d^anthnpologie, de Paris. 98, Pliers of the Historical Society of Honolnln. No. 4, 
Earig Vogagee in the Pacific Ocean; No. 5, The Lomg Vogagee of the Ancient 
HawaHans^ hy Dr. Emerson. 99, Ammaire de la NomeOe CaUdmH, from E. 
Tregear. 100, The Geographical Journal^ VoL IL, No. 2, from the B. G. Society. 
101, Proceedings of the Qv/uneUmd Branch of the R. G. Societg, VoL Vm., from the 
Sodety. 102, BuUetin de la SodStS de G€ographu of Paris, VoL XHL, from the 
Society. 103, BvlUtin de la SodSti d'anthiopologU of Paris, VoL IV., Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
104, BuUeHn de la Sociiti NeachateUrise de Giograplde, VoL VIL 105, Ten 
copies Jfoori Songe, from J. Macgregor. 106, Otteologa Nova, dated 1691, by 
dopton Havers, MJ>., from D. Fraser. 107 to 128, The Scriptures and parts of 
Seriptores in twenty-one different langoages of Po^esia, Micronesia, Mdanesia, 
Malaysia, and Madagascar, from the President— H. G. Seth-Smifch, Esq. 

NOTICE. 

Members are reminded that the annual meeting of the Society wUl take place 
on Jannary 29th, 1894, at 8 pjn., at the lecture room, Mosemn, Wellington. 

An index to the sobjects treated of in VoL H. (1893) will be pnblished with the 
first nomber of the Jomnal for 1894, so as to allow of binding with VoL H. 

Members are reminded that Uieir sabscriptions for the year 1894 are dae on 
the first of Janoary of that year. 
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